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Commentary on the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle 


by St. Thomas Aquinas 


Translated by John P. Rowan, Ph.D. 


Aquinas’ Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, never before available in English, together 
with the text of Aristotle. (Translated from the definitive Latin edition, the work is fully 
annotated.) The format is ideal in its practical arrangement for quick reference to both the 
commentary and the text. An addition to The Library of Living Catholic Thought. 


Ready, June $25.00 


7 Religious Vocation: 
for An Unnecessary Mystery 


thoughtful 


by Richard Butler, O.P. 


“At last a book on vocations that goes well beyond the 
stereotyped suggestion ‘parents ought not to oppose voca- 
tions because their children really will be happy in the 

convent and, after all, it is God’s Will.’ Father Butler has 
Dd ren S ee removed the question from the realms of sentimentality. 

It is a book worth the pondering of all priests, of thought- 
ful parents, and of every mature person contemplating 


ie ANE ee. Rev. Walter Imbiorski 
Cana Conference, Chicago 
Available, May 15th $4.00 
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“WE LIVED 
BECAUSE WE 
VEILED 

OUR EYES 


Pére Jacques could not 
continue to live because 
he did not veil his eyes. 
When one saw that hu- 
man mass reduced to 
such a state, one said to 
oneself: these are no 
longer men. Pére Jacques 
did not see it as a crowd, 
but saw each individual 
there as a man.” 


PERE JACQUES 


by Michel Carrouges 


is the intimate story of 
a sensitive and intelligent 
man — a Carmelite monk 
— who kept alive in the 
hearts of his fellow pris- 
oners a glowing faith ana 
courage amid the horrors 
of torture and death in a 
Nazi concentration camp. 






PRAYER IN 
CATHOLIC LIFE 


by Lawrence G. Lovasik 


Understanding appraisal 
of the many kinds of 
prayer and sympathetic 
instruction in how one 
can draw closer to God 
through their use. A 
wealth of devotional ma- 
terial is contained in 
Father Lovasik’s illustra- 
tive anecdotes, and the 
work as a whole serves as 
a complete manual for 
use in deepening and de- 
veloping prayer life. 

$5.00 


PERE JACQUES and 
PRAYER IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE are available NOW in 
local bookstores. 


The Macmillan Company 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 



























 aaseag H. Scumanpr spent most of his 
early life in St. Louis, Missouri, where 
he devoted eleven years to studying and 
teaching in Jesuit institutions. He earned a 
master’s degree in history at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, and then journeyed to Ann Arbor 
where the University of Michigan, in June, 
1952, awarded him two degrees at the same 
commencement: an A.M. in German litera- 
ture and a Ph.D. in medieval history. Of his 
two years at the University of Michigan, he 
remembers most distinctly that it was gen- 
erally harder to find a place to park his car 
than to read medieval Latin chronicles, Since 1958 he has been teaching 
in the History Department of Loyola University, Chicago. 

Despite preoccupations with the medieval mind and the ramifications 
of German history, Dr. Schmandt enjoys the excitement of modern 
Chicago. Risking the scowls of native Chicagoans, he insists that it has 
the best public transportation system of all the cities in which he has 
lived. He is a confirmed advocate of urban living and confines his green 
thumb to window boxes. 

Dr. Schmandt is co-author, with his former teacher, Thomas P. Neill, 
of History of the Catholic Church; he has contributed to Sheed and 
Ward’s new book, Leo XIII and the Modern World, and is editing a 
series, “The Popes Through History,” for Newman Press. He reviews for 
The Critic and The Catholic Historical Review. 

Active in the Catholic Historical Association, Dr. Schmandt recently 
arranged its first joint meeting with the Protestant Society of Church 
History. He belongs to more historical societies than he can afford dues 
for! Last year he served as chairman of the Chicago Area Council of the 
American Association of University Professors. 

In the non-academic areas, his major enthusiasms range from English 
magazines, a tiger cat and Shelly Berman, to his two children, with whom 
he maintains a friendly competition in stamp collecting. 

In this issue, Dr. Schmandt reviews Germany Between Two Worlds, 


by Gerald Freund. 


Raymond H. Schmandt 


ann Manoney, managing editor of Immaculate Heart Messenger, re- 
views The Chateau, by William Maxwell, and Christianity and Cul- 
ture, edited by J. Stanley Murphy, C.B.S. Mr. Mahoney’s articles have 
appeared in Ave Maria, Voice of St. Jude and Work. 

Two Critic reviewers have recently published new books. RussELt 
SHAw, who reviews Heaven Has No Favorites, by Erich Maria Remarque, 
writes for the News Service of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; his first novel, The Dark Disciple, is reviewed in this issue by 
Hersert Burke, associate professor of English at St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. THomas Mo nar, author of The Future of 
Education, is assistant professor of French and world literature at Brook- 
lyn College. His other books include Bernanos: His Political Thought and 
Prophecy and The Decline of Intellectuals (due in August). Dr. Mol- 
nar’s new book is reviewed by BrorHer Witt1AM Mane, C.S.C., chair- 
man of the Division of Teacher Training at St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas, and former assistant general of the Holy Cross Congrega- 
tion. In this issue, he also reviews The Schools, by Martin Mayer. 

L. V. Jacks, ‘who reviews The Old Man’s Boy Grows Older, by Rob- 
ert Ruark, is director of the Department of Classics at Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska. Dr. Jacks’ writings include several books and 
some fifty stories and articles. 
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Expressly Designed 


for people 
who hate 
book clubs 











Thomas More Book Club 


[ saaner, our friend above with the patrician profile 
does not consider himself the book club joining type. 
One is perfectly capable, he will maintain with an exqui- 
site snort, of selecting books without assistance. And who 
would dare to say him nay? But, could you see the whole 
of him, our hero would be revealed possessed of not just 
one, but a matched pair of Achilles’ heels: he has a wallet 
of the frequently empty sort, and after his dervish efforts 
to replenish it, he finds little or no time to idle about in 
bookstores selecting these books he is so perfectly capa- 
ble of choosing. 


No if he is willing to put up with a touch of paradox, 

need he. The path out of his quandary leads directly 
to the Thomas More Book Club—the book club express- 
ly designed to minister to the economic and cultural needs 
of the Catholic reader who hates book clubs but loves 
good reading more. It does so by offering members maxi- 
mum freedom of choice and maximum savings. 


ENERALLY, two books are offered each month at spe- 

cial selection prices which mean savings of never 

less than 25%, often much more, up to 50%! Members are 

allowed ample time to select both, one, or none of the 

books offered. No minimum number of books need be 
taken; membership may be canceled at any time. 


VEN with his freedom thus assured and the allure of 
substantial savings duly considered, our friend may 
still be skeptical about joining a book club. And rightly 
so, for who wants to save on books one doesn’t want in 
the first place. 


ND this is where the Thomas More Book Club comes 
briskly to the rescue. Its selections are consistently 

the best in Catholic literature, the sort of books that our 
friend—and every other selective Catholic reader—would 
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choose for himself, if he had the time and could benefit 
from the savings made possible by quantity buying. 


|F YOU appreciate and read—or would like to read—the 
work of such authors as Christopher Dawson, John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Francois Mauriac, Romano Guar- 
dini, Jacques Maritain, Thomas Merton, Dr. Karl Stern, 
Daniel-Rops, Barbara Ward, Philip Hughes, Evelyn 
Waugh, Gerald Vann, Paul Horgan, Ronald Knox, Sven 
Stolpe and the other top-ranking Catholic authors and 
scholars of the world, then the Thomas More Book Club 
is for you. In the course of a year you will be offered the 
best in fiction, history, world affairs, theology, philosophy, 
biography, apologetics, spiritual reading, and even an oc- 
casional fine reference work. You will be kept in touch 
with the best in contemporary Catholic literature via the 
Club’s attractive monthly Newsletter; you will save from 
25% to 50% on every book that you decide to buy. 


A=: THIS without obligation, without high pressure, and 
with a maximum of convenience—join now on the 
coupon below. 





THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Please enroll me as a member. Send my letter of welcome 
and first Newsletter. No minimum number of books need be 
purchased; I may cancel my membership at any time. 
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- New books 
from the world 
of Catholic 


thought 











The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena 


By BLEssED RayMOND Or Capua. The 
classic biography of the poor dyer’s 
daughter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes. A new translation, illustrated. 

$4.95 


The Everlasting 
Priest 


By A. M. Carré, O. P. Answers many 
questions about the character, duties and 
functions of the priest today, and his place 
in the world, against the background of 
his eternal mission. $3.50 


The Interior Life 


By Canon JacgueEs LeciencgQ. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul: the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


Secular Institutes 


By JosEPH-ManrieE Perrin, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions. $3.50 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by BARRY 
Uxanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — some of the most vigorous and 
pointed spiritual writing of all time, $4.95 








As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicnowas Hicerns, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “‘as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.95 


Available at all bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY 
& SONS 


New York 8 

















Letters to the Editors 


FICTION 

I would like to say a word of appreciation 
and encouragement for The Critic’s decision 
to increase its literary contents in the creative 
and critical fields. The appearance of short 
stories, poetry, more critical articles—this is 
an encouraging development, especially in a 
Catholic magazine. Catholic literary activity 
has not been anything remarkable in this 
country, partly because, I would imagine, 
Catholic reviews and magazines have made 
almost no effort to encourage such activity. 
In the past, the only criterion for fiction in 
Catholic organs has been its power to edify— 
a test that has allowed the printing of much 
utterly worthless material. It is unbelievable, 
and an enormous joy, to find a writer like 
Flannery O’Connor in a Catholic publication, 
or to find a talented newcomer (at least to 
me) like Lucia Newton. The more of this, 
the better. 

If your new policy results in the cutting 
down of your book review section, this will 
not be any loss. To have a great mass of 
shert reviews, of only middling quality, in 
each issue, is surely of no great use to any- 
one. Fewer and better reviews would seem 
to be another step in the right direction. 

With its new direction, The Critic gives 
promise of becoming a literary review of real 
distinction. That’s my hope, anyway, and I'll 
be looking to see it fulfilled in future issues. 

James Davitr 


Chicago, Ill. 


I wish to commend you on your story, “The 
Partridge Festival,’ by Flannery O’Connor 
(February-March). At first, I wondered just 
what the point of the whole story was going 
to be. After completing it, however, I can 
truthfully say that I enjoyed Miss O’Connor’s 
unique simplicity. Thank you for the pleas- 
ure I received in reading this story. I am sure 
that many other readers share my opinion. 
Donna SALONEK 


St. Cloud, Minn. 


RESTRAINED ENTHUSIASM 
Because of my occupation, I am forced to read 
a good bit of the verbiage that Joe Breig 
turns out. It is useless to make an objective 
reply to such an opinionated piece as his 
“Awards and Advice” (February-March), and 
the vulgar response it deserves would not be 
printed. Perhaps it would be best just to add 
two more awards: one to Mr. Breig as the 
most insufferable egotist in the Catholic press, 
and an appropriate booby prize to The Critic 
for printing this asininity. 

JoserpH W. Spruc 

Editor, Catholic Periodical Index 

Washington, D.C. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 

May I call your readers’ attention to the first 
annual Santa Clara Writers Institute, June 
26 to July 2, at the University of Santa Clara. 
The program will include lectures, seminars, 
individual manuscript conferences and tours 
of San Francisco and Santa Cruz. Manu- 
scripts for consultation (two short stories, or 


one novel or five poems) must accompany 
fees and registration before June 26. Resi- 
dence membership (room, meals served on 
campus, transportation on tours, manuscript 
consultation) is fifty dollars; non-residence 
membership (above items except room and 
meals) is twenty-five dollars. Application and 
inquiries should be sent to Writers Institute, 
Summer Session Office, University of Santa 
Clara, Santa Clara, California. 

Rosert O. Brown 

Santa Clara, Calif. 


FATHER MADDEN’S FANS 

In a recent issue of The Critic, you invited 
comment on Father Richard Madden’s book, 
Life of Christ. 

Recently, the St. John Bosco Club of 
Louisville, Kentucky, a vocational club con- 
ducted by the Passionist Fathers, sponsored 
a day of recollection for fifty of the eighth- 
grade members. As part of the day’s activities, 
we allowed the boys to eat lunch in our re 
fectory, surrounded by monastic silence and 
spiritual reading. We read Father Madden’s 
Life of Christ. The book had been a last- 
minute choice. What a good one it turned 
out to be. 

The after-meal prayers were hardly finished 
when there was an exuberant rush for the 
reader’s stand. “Father, can I have that book? 
. . » Father, I'll buy it from you!” were some 
of the enthusiastic remarks of the boys. Later, 
I asked one freckled-faced lad why he liked 
the book. He screwed up his face, a bit puz- 
zled. “Gee, I don’t know.” Then after a mo 
ment’s thought, he added, somewhat embar- 
rassed, “I guess I like it ’cuz it makes Christ 
so real.” 

Although adults may smile and even grim- 
ace at such terms as dig, chicken out, loud- 
mouth, etc., not so our retreatants. When 
such controversial words came up in the read- 
ing, they neither smiled nor looked askance. 
They seemed to take the words for granted. 
In fact, as the book was being read, the boys 
maintained the same attitude of respect which 
they are accustomed to show only in the sanc- 
tuary. 

We felt your readers would enjoy hearing 
how Father Madden’s Life of Christ went 
over with some “just turned teen-agers” think- 
ing about entering the seminary. 

AucustingE WILHELMy, C.P. 
Louisville, Ky. 


BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE 

I have the following back issues of The Critic 

which I would be glad to send to anyone 

who might need them to complete a file: Vol. 

XV, .No. 8; Vol. XVI, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

and 8; Vol. XVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
Marcuerite A. Ritey 
Saint Joseph College 
Asylum Avenue 


West Hartford 7, Conn. 
Anyone interested in obtaining these back 
issues should write directly to Miss Riley.— 


Editor. 
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of history is at hand... 


The 


NEW 
Critic 


IS COMING 


Starting with the October/November issue, a vital A 


new Critic will set out to explore the entire spectrum 


of culture and the arts. A greatly increased number fe 
of top-flight critical articles will look sharply and ;. 


entertainingly at literature, art, entertainment— 


Christian culture, past and present—and the creative f 


personalities who have made significant contributions. 


Outstanding short stories, columns, departments and 
book reviews will add new dimensions of depth and 
diversion to a magazine dedicated to bringing its 
readers a lively and comprehensive view of the crea- 


4 tive life. 


* Check any four 


[] Storming of the Bastille C1) The NEW Critic 


C1] The NEW Critic C) Central Heating Per- 
[] Discovery of New South fected 
Wales [] The NEW Critic 










































DID YOU MISS 
THESE 8 ARTICLES? 


REPORT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA—Life and death in a 
Russian satellite 


INDIA’S SPIRITUAL MESSAGE—by M. Chadbourne 


CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM AND BUDDHISM—by Thomas 
Merton 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY—A visit to Pope 
John 


ECUMENICAL PATRIARCH ATHENAGORAS I — Spiritual 
head of 150,000,000 Orthodox Catholics 


RUSSIANS IN BRAZIL—The story of a Jesuit priest 


Uo to 8-8 ff 


DEATH IN THE ELECTRIC CHAIR—A discussion by Wil- 
frid Sheed 


TOLSTOY AND CHRISTIANITY—by Karl Stern 


O 


@ These articles appeared in two recent issues of JUBILEE maga- 
zine. A magazine run by Catholic laymen who are professional 
writers, editors and photographers, JUBILEE uses the restless eye of 
the camera and the skill of the experienced reporter to explore the 
themes and problems that engage modern man. The only magazine 
of its kind in the country, JUBILEE’s scope is wide and her position 
is Catholic. JUBILEE is— 


m “Something new in Catholic publishing . .. a good monthly that 
cuts a path of its own”—-Time magazine 


mw “A highly significant manifestation of current American Catholi- 
cism.”—Gustave Weigel, E.J. 


@ “Genuinely universal in spirit’—-Jacques Maritain 


mg “A spiritual and intellectual joy”—Karl Stern 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


All eight of the above articles are yours FREE with a special 
trial subscription to JUBILEE—six months for only $1.98. Introduce 
yourself to this professionally edited Catholic magazine—the only 
one of its kind in the country. Use the coupon below. You will re- 
ceive all eight of the above articles which appeared in two recent 
issues of JUBILEE FREE. 


This offer is made for a limited time only, so act today. 





JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE of charge the eight articles you advertised 
in The Critic and enter my trial subscription to JUBILEE. 


[] $1.98 enclosed 


Name 





Street 





City and zone State 























For YOUR Early Summer Reading 








MOVIES, MORALS 
AND ART 


by Frank Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. “’. . . Explains clearly the underlying 
causes of the deepening crisis in the Amer- 
ican movie industry. It makes a valid 
comment on many basic issues, such as 
the film maker’s moral responsibility, an 


the movies’ appeal to sentimentality and & ' 
on false values. Above everything else, it % 


offers a constructive view towards a new 
creative approach.’’—Fred Zinnemann. 


$3.50 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST 


Nature and Grace in the Religious Life 


by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. ‘Religious 
men and women will find in these care- 
fully reasoned pages much that is infor- 
mative, inspirational and provocative of 
fresh initiatives on the challenging frontier 
of grace-informed nature.’’—America. 


$3.00 


CHRIST AND US 


by Jean Danielou. A comprehensive sur- 
vey, from the standpoint of every intellec- 
tual discipline, of Christian speculation 
concerning the Incarnate Word of God. 


$3.95 


CHESTERTON 


by Garry Wills. ‘Frequently brilliant .. . 
In unmasking the rotund master and ex- 
ploring the lean and leathery mind be- 
neath, he has done a signal service both 
to us and to our memory of what Ches- 
terton achieved.’’-—Carlos Baker in the 
N.Y. Times Book Review. $4.50 


——— = bookstore 








THE CRISIS OF 
WESTERN EDUCATION 


by Christopher Dawson. ‘’A refined pres- 
entation and a penetrating analysis of 
education and culture in the Western | 
world, with particular consideration of 
Catholic institutions in the United States. 
Everyone interested in the improvement of 
Christian education and the preservation 
of Christian culture should read this out- 
standing book.’’—The Critic. $3.95 


THE RESURRECTION 


by Francis X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. “For such \ 
a study as this we can be deeply grateful. 
It is long overdue. . . . This is a profound 
study of a vital Christian doctrine, with all 
its ramifications.. Here is biblical theology 
at its best.’’ — Ignatius Hunt, 0.S.B., in 
America. $6.00 


EACH HIS OWN TYRANT 


by Wingfield Hope. The author of the 
ever-popular Other People and Life To- 
gether explores the “tyrant child” theory; 
how it often dominates the adult, shap- 
ing his every decision, altering the course 
of his life. Popular psychology at its very 
best. $3.50 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS 


by Mircea Eliade. ‘Its fascinating erudi- 
tion and sometimes startling insight 
should prove suggestive to students of lit- 
erature and the arts, as indeed to all 
readers who are interested in the pro 
founder patterns of culture.’’ — Harry 
Levin, Harvard University. $3.50 
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Some Notes for Writing 
An Historical Novel 


| Magpeme: yo in cold blood, the whole conception of the 
novel as an art form is a very rum go. Perhaps the easel- 
picture is even odder: imagine yourself explaining to a vis- 
itor from Mars that the little framed patch of the roofs of 
Arles here balances the little framed patch of the Grand 
Canal over there, and that both are meant to be ornamental. 
But that people should read for pleasure a story they know 
to be untrue, dealing with people whom they can never 
meet, might also strike the Martian as curious. 

Whether novels are written because there is a public wait- 
ing eagerly to read them, or whether idle men and women 
leaf through a novel because they find the bookshops full of 
the things when they happen to have money to spare, would 
make a good subject for a Dominican disputation. 

But in all probability, the readers of novels slightly out- 
number their writers, or at least those writers who achieve 
print. So we may assume that novels are written to supply 
a want. It is a modern art-form; the ancient Greeks, who 
wrote better poetry, made finer buildings and carved better 
statues than we, got on quite well without it. (In a strict 
sense, all art is superfluous; a man may lead a useful life 
m earth and get into Heaven after death without ever ex- 
periencing the slightest aesthetic sensation.) Fiction is one of 
the minor, modern arts, an excrescence on an excrescence; it 
is not a thing to get excited about. 

On the other hand, because fiction is a new art-form, its 
possibilities are not yet exhausted. It is most unlikely that 
anyone will ever make a better building than the Parthenon, 
a better statue than the Charioteer at Delphi. It is not so 
difficult to imagine that one day someone will write a better 
panorama of society than War and Peace, a better comedy 
% manners than Sense and Sensibility. Since Ulysses was 
published, there have been no hard and fast rules to limit 
the form. Anyone may have a go, and his attempt may take 
any shape. The best is yet to be—perhaps. 

At this stage, it may be well to remind ourselves that there 
is no absolute definition of the beautiful. St. Thomas himself 
could not have proved that the Parthenon is more beautiful 
than the Victor Emmanuel Monument (though it is interest- 


eee —— ee ee 
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ing to recall that during the period of Frankish rule in 
Greece, from the thirteenth century to the fifteenth, the 
men who built Chartres and Vezelay thought of the Parthe- 
non as beautiful, though they did not attempt to imitate 
it). It is literally true, as Evelyn Waugh pointed out in 
Brideshead Revisited, that beauty lies in the eye of the be- 
holder. 

In fact, we take from the novel very much what we bring 
to it. On the lowest level, you may read to see how the story 
will work out, how the girl will be freed from her bonds be- 
fore the train runs over her. Or you may wish to explore the 
sensibility of an intelligence more subtle than your own, to 
follow the gradations of pleasure and pain that could be dis- 
tinguished by the keen minds of Proust or Henry James. In 
either case, reading a novel will be a frivolous occupation. 

Perhaps the most rewarding way to look at a work of fic- 
tion is to see it as the account of how some stranger came to 
terms with the world. Except for some rare saints or fanatics, 
we all come to terms with the world in one way or another. 
Every man has a duty to God, and a duty to his neighbor; but 
every man has also a crowd of conflicting duties, to his 
fatherland, to his kin, to the social group which enfolds him, 
to his own personal honor. Very few men, and they are most 
uninteresting, just satisfy their bodily desires and then go to 
sleep. Nearly everyone is as honest and upright as he can 
afford to be. But most of us compromise, at one level or an- 
other. 

Sometimes we may wonder how men like ourselves would 
react to quite a different code of conduct, and that is where 
the historical novel comes in. 

We are all sinful children of Eve, from the most refined 
mandarin to the most brutish Australian blackfellow. When 
it comes to murder, the betrayal of a comrade or stealing pen- 
nies from a blind beggar, we all know how we ought to be- 
have, though some of us will resist temptation more heroically 
than others. But there are other problems of conduct, where 
relative values will be weighed differently in different cul- 
tures. Is it more important to save the taxpayer's money from 
embezzlement, or to save a cousin from disgrace? Granted 
that it is right to forgive wrongs done to us personally, how 
far, in the interests of peace and quiet, should we cover up 
wrongs against a third party who can well afford the loss? 
When is it permissible to conceal the truth from a tyrant? 
Should the father of a family reduce his wife and children 
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to poverty rather than fall in with the code of conduct prac- 
ticed by his neighbors? Last of all—a question that has al- 
ways interested me very deeply—why do we regard courage 
as the highest quality in man, though strictly speaking it is 
not a virtue at all, and we can see on any battlefield that 
most of the human race is not especially courageous? (I take 
it that most of my readers have been present on some battle- 
field or other during the last twenty years..) 

We know that all our Christian ancestors shared our own 
scale of ultimate values. In addition, if we have been exposed 
to a classical education, we can easily think ourselves into the 
mind of an average Greek or Roman of pagan times. Then 
suddenly we come up against an incomprehensible gap. How 
was it that honorable Romans, stern upholders of monogamy 
and the rights of the family, could swap wives so casually 
Why did no one ever put forward the sons of Harold God- 
winsson as pretenders to the English crown? Why did chiv- 
alrous Austrians continue to serve a Duke who had treacher- 
ously imprisoned the Crusading hero, Coeur de Lion? 


O ME personally the most fascinating question of history 

is what was the tie of homage, how strong was it, what 
precedence had it among the values that govern the actions 
of an honest man? The question is finally insoluble, because 
we only begin to learn of homage when it has become a fos- 
silized legal tie. By the eleventh century, when feudalism 
begins to fill the history-books, landholders were doing their 
feudal duty as nowadays tenants pay their rent—grudgingly, 
reluctantly, snatching at any excuse to evade the obligation. 
In England during the last forty years, the government has 
constantly intervened to alter the terms of tenancies in favor 
of the tenant; I have never heard of a tenant so honorable 
that he considered himself bound by his own signature if the 
government had given him an excuse to repudiate it. So it 
is with homage by the time it gets into the chronicles. 

But in the eighth century, when the Vikings ravaged 
Christendom and a few strong lords sheltered and defended 
their weaker neighbors, the new tie of personal homage must 
have seemed a splendid solution of a great obligation. The 
Count had spent a year’s income on building a palisade round 
his chosen hilltop; when the pirates came, he had sheltered 
your family and your cattle, and had himself, in the expen- 
sive armor he had bought from his own purse, taken more 
than his share of the fighting. In return, he asked only that 
you should follow him in battle and that you should take 
your legal disputes to his court. 

The tie of homage must have seemed the answer to all the 
troubles of an unsettled age, as full of hope for the future as 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

But feudalism cut across another very strong instinct of 
human nature, the feeling of kinship. You had inherited your 
status from your father, you expected your son to succeed 
you; but also you kept in touch with a multitude of cousins, 
and with another set of relations whom nowadays we are in- 
clined to forget, your godparents and their kindred. This was 
not a mere sentimental affection; it was binding in law. If 
your cousin, or your godfather’s son, went about committing 
manslaughter, you could be compelled to contribute to the 
compensation which saved him from physical punishment. 
If one of your kinsmen were killed, you would share in the 
payment which made good the loss to the whole group. 
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Some reasonably civilized communities, in Japan under the 
Tokugawas, in the Highlands of Scotland, organized their 
whole lives on this basis of kindred. A Cameron had to stand 
by all the other Camerons in the world, even though they 
might be cousins twenty times removed; but he owed no duty 
at all to the kindred of his mother. For a kindred extended 
until it becomes a petty state will be as artificial as the mod- 
ern community of many millions. 

Now in the formative period of feudalism you might find 
that your brother had chosen a different lord. You might find 
that most of your friends, who spoke the same dialect and 
went to the same market, were ranged under a hostile ban- 
ner. Never mind, you must follow your lord, or be ashamed 
of yourself forever. 

That seems to me a situation about which a good novel 
might be written; and a very good novel has been written 
about it, H. F. M. Prescott’s Son of Dust, which deals with 
Norman knights in the generation before the Conquest. 

The other situation which we find it hard to realize, 
though it was a situation in which men very like ourselves 
lived for centuries, is the condition of a citizen in a small city- 
state. 

These city-states were companies of unlimited liability, ac- 
tually directed by their shareholders. What did it feel like 
to vote for war, when you knew not only that you yourself 
must fight in the front line, but that defeat meant slavery for 
your wife and children? A sensible man must have gone 
through agonies of attempted self-control, swallowing in- 
sults and reminding himself that hard words break no bones, 
before he voted for war against a stronger city. It is worth 
noting, by the way, that fallen human nature can endure dis- 
aster more easily than long-continued suspense. Democracies 
usually vote for war at the drop of a hat; only a wicked ty- 
rant, who regards his city as his own private property, has the 
farsighted patience to forgive wrongs done to him by a strong- 
er power. When you are frightened, or merely excited, it is 
easier to bang about with a sword than to submit to insult. 

What must it have felt like to be a subject of one of the 
early Kings of Rome? A citizen of a mongrel state, share- 
holder in a band of pirates surrounded by much more power- 
ful long-established cities; an outcast from somewhere else, 
joining with other outcasts to set up a pale imitation of your 
old home; a man full of superstition, who must invent trans- 
parent fictions to make believe that his ancestral gods have 
come with him to this raw new settlement on the very edge 
of Latium? Because we know that Rome has endured for 
twenty-eight centuries and is still going strong, we can hard- 
ly imagine it as new and fragile. I can’t myself. I know that, 
for I have tried. I wrote a novel in which Romulus and var- 
ious other ancient heroes appeared; but the razor’s-edge riski- 
ness of it all, which filled my mind when I was planning the 
thing, never got past my typewriter to the paper. Naomi 
Mitchison, in Cloud Cuckooland, gives a hint of the tension 
that must have filled the mind of every citizen, but she is 
writing about an Athens and a Sparta long established and 
to all seeming eternal. It must have been even more fright- 
ening at the very beginning. 

I have just mentioned Romulus, which brings me to an 
other crux in the making of historical novels. Ought a novel 
to be a famous passage in history dressed up in fictional de- 
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POUNDS “CANTOS" 


_— MOUNTAINEER, asked why he risked his life trying to 
climb Mt. Everest, replied simply, “Because it’s there.” So 
it has come to be with Ezra Pound’s The Cantos. Indeed, in 
their Annotated Index to the Cantos of Ezra Pound, John 
Hamilton Edwards and William W. Vasse acknowledge the 
anecdote and its point. One reason given for compiling the 
index is that the poem like the mountain was “there.” 

The Cantos today are definitely “there.” Karl Shapiro may 
fulminate at them; Robert Hillyer sneer; Archibald Macleish 
prefer the Hugh Selwyn Mauberley sequence, and the gen- 
eral reading public ignore them. But The Cantos represent 
one of the major poetic efforts of our century, a real break- 


' through, a monumental achievement, a bolus that must be 


continually mined and assayed and perpetually assessed. 

Obstructing and discouraging this are two things: the 
character of Ezra Pound and the obscurity of The Cantos. 
Pound was born in Idaho, educated on the East coast at Ham- 
ilton College and the University of Pennsylvania, before be- 
coming a determined expatriate. His burning ambition, para- 
doxically but understandably, was to promote American poets 
and poetry, chiefly through the pages of Harriet Monroe’s 
Poetry, a mid-Western publication. He was eccentric and a 
poseur, arrogant and able, and as astute and perceptive a 
counselor of poets as ever was. 

He edited T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land to the masterpiece 
it is; founded the Imagist movement in England; sprang to 
the drums to beat the praises of many new poets, including 
Robert Frost whose first book appeared in England while 
Pound was there. Pound was not only a critic with excellent 
taste, he was a theorist. He formulated some general prin- 
ciples which, if applied, would improve poetry. He lashed 
out at abstraction in verse and what he deemed the distract- 
ing tedium of the iambic line. 

He also railed at the parochialism of American culture. 
Two interesting paradoxes arise from this. Pound, the father 
of imagism, and the foe of abstraction, is, nevertheless, in 
The Cantos, a poet of ideas; and Pound who abhorred Amer- 
ican parochialism arrived by inclination and happenstance 
and tangled paths at the tragic position to which American 
wartime isolationism pointed—broadcasting for Fascist Italy 
against his own country. 

Captured by advancing American troops, he was interned, 
returned to America, indicted and ruled insane and unfit for 
trial. He was released, at length, upon representation of 
American artists, led by Robert Frost, and paroled to the 
exile he had long before elected. In Italy today, he is finish- 
ing The Cantos. 

They began more than forty years ago. While he was still 
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confined at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., 
the Pisan Cantos (named for the city where he had been 
interned) appeared. They were awarded the Bollingen prize 
by a committee of distinguished critics of whom Karl Sha- 
piro alone dissented. The ruckus is well-known and rather 
sad; but fortunately the award stood. 

The objection to the Pisan Cantos (LXXIV-LXXXIV) was 
not so much their unintelligibility as what was quite clear 
in them. Pound is an anti-Semite; dislikes democracy (pejo- 
rocracy is his word for it); is scatalogical, at times; at times 
blasphemous and obscene, and, worse still, humorless. 

These are serious defects, but the list is not exhaustive. 
In The Cantos, he throws in tags from a dozen languages, 
indulges in dialects and deliberate misspellings, displays a bit 


of medieval musical notation and some modern, a score of 





Ezra Pound in the 1920’s: Arrogant and able 


Chinese ideograms and a couple of Arabic calligraphic 
scrawls. Nor is that the whole of it. The text abounds in 
historical allusions that require a glossary in the left hand, 
and a host of personal-historical allusions that don’t gain 
much even from a glossary. 

Strung throughout the more than 400 pages of the New 
Directions edition are some magnificent lines of poetry, of 
rich, luxuriant language, pellucid image, matchless music 
and brilliant compression. Which is substance? Which is un- 
poetical interstices? Or is the poetry the interstices? And the 
main body of the work crotchety economics and noisome 
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slag? This is the way the debate on The Cantos runs. The 
fact is that it cannot be resolved with devastating certainty 
now, since they are not finished; nor could it be even if they 
were, since they have been hefted and it is known that there 
is much in them that critical taste must grow up to. In brief, 
they may make a good deal more sense after they have been 
with us for a while. 

Nothing is easier than to seize The Cantos and quote de- 
lectable passage of poetry after delectable passage. What is 
needed is for critical readers to sit with them a while, to re- 
turn to them, to savor them, to seek the poetic sense of each 
and not insist on logical, linear propositions. But one has only 
to read them all through to sense, incomplete though they 
are, the real tragedy in them. They have accomplished much, 
they have achieved heights, they will lead others. But the big 
game is lost; and Pound stands with a broken racquet in his 
hand. 

The Cantos (with or without Pound’s other work) have 
done or are now doing more than any other poetry of this 
century to renew the language, to revivify it, to replenish it; 
they have done more than any other body of poetry to es- 
tablish new rhythms and new music, with the sound again 
the echo of the sense; and they have established the fact that 
the major poet today must have a sense of history, and, for 
me, the fact that the great poetry of the coming age, or the 
age that is upon us, must be epic poetry. 

And yet as an epic, I believe, The Cantos fail. They are 
great poetry, but not the great epic that Pound wanted them 
to be. He wanted to write an epic that would take its stand 
beside the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Aeneid and the Di- 
vina Comedia. It is at once a paradox and an irony that 
while they may well take their place beside those classics to 
be mentioned in the same breath, to be pertinent to a discus- 
sion of epics for purposes of comparisons, they have neverthe- 
less failed of Pound’s prime purpose. 


Be WILL bout that Pound’s ambition is as I have stated 
it, and it is implied in Charles Norman’s Ezra Pound, 
that very detailed biography. In the main the poem has been 
left unjudged by critics we might expect to hear on the mat- 
ter, chiefly on the grounds that it is not yet complete and 
consequently that it is presumptuous, if not unfair, to judge 
the whole. 

This does not hold, I believe, because we have been told 
he plans 120 cantos in all, and so we have most of them, and 
are near the end. We have also most penetrating criticism of 
section after section as they have appeared. What remains 
is to judge the over-all aim, the attempt to chant a twentieth- 
century epic that might speak to the Western world and be- 
yond. 

We generally say that Homer, Virgil and Dante depicted 
their worlds and gave them to us. Pound seeks to do the 
same. But if the worlds of his predecessors were ordered 
(whatever discords sounded), Pound’s world, our world, is 





Herbert A. Kenny, a veteran Boston newspaperman, is an 
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Robert Frost Fellow in Poetry at the Breadloaf Writers Con- 
ference. His poetry has appeared in “Antioch Review,” “Sat- 
urday Review,” “The Critic,” “Commonweal,” “America” 
and many other magazines. 
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fragmented. Our pluralism possesses us. And so The Cantos 
are fragmented. If in Homer, the gods mingled with men, in 
Pound the great mingle with the lowly, the uninhibited with 
the hobbled, monsters with freemen. If in the Aeneid, Virgil 
looked to Rome’s simple fabled beginnings, Pound looks to 
our complex beginnings, our false starts toward a City of 
Man, our struggle to emerge. If Dante brought heaven to 
earth and twined two worlds, Pound rubs centuries and 
civilizations together like a savage with sticks seeking to 
make fire. He is not embarrassed beside them. 

For what Pound has that Homer and Virgil had not, and 
Dante only half grasped, is the sense of history that rides 
modern man. We are not in the hands of the gods, we are 
in the hands of history, which, as R. G. Collingwood strove 
to demonstrate, is an epistemological method that can give 
us a knowledge over and above the mere facts. If the poet 
seeks, through a juxtaposition of images, to illuminate, 
Pound, through the juxtaposition of historical insights, does 


the same. He comes to grips with history. This concern has \ 


marked his life: his collections, his burrowings and his bor- 
rowings, his discoveries, his conservations, his rescues, his 
translations. As much as his metric, it is this sense of history 
that he has given his disciple, Charles Olson, who spends 
his time ransacking libraries of the historical societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, culling from the ancient land deeds, combing 
courthouse documents to find the living speech of yesterday, 
the blood beneath the fossil, in order to show its relevance 
for us today in his Maximus poems. 

To the building of his epic then, Pound brought a sense 
of history, a gift of languages that enabled him to plunder 
half a dozen civilizations, and an ear for the magnificent 
English line. Friend and foe alike acknowledge his genius 
for a line like a live wire, volted with beauty, pulsing with 
an unparalleled imagistic energy. For he manages a semantic 
skill with a lapidarian delight. This last talent, above all, 
made him the critic he is, the sure judge, the knowing 
reader, the pruner of The Waste Land, the counselor of 
Yeats, the spiritual patron of half a dozen—the supreme tout 
for budding poetic talent. 

His weaknesses, so far as his epic is concerned, lie in his 
lack of an integral philosophy, and apparently any training 
in that field, and his unoriginality. His system is all surface, 
his theory of man, all texture. And so it is, tragically, when 
he strives to go deep he makes no sense at all. He had no 
theology and so when he seeks to make a thesis, the bricks, 
beneath the pat of his trowel, turn to sand. And yet his epic 
might have succeeded despite this. 

The Cantos fail as an epic because of their hero: for their 
hero is Pound. A careful distinction must be made between 
Pound the author of The Cantos and Pound the hero of The 
Cantos. The fact that a man is a poisoner, as Oscar Wilde has 
said, is nothing against his prose. This is perfectly true. The 
distinctions dealing with this doctrine of the autonomy of the 
artist have been made extensively by Jacques Maritain in 
Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry and in The Respousi- 
bility of the Artist and elsewhere. An Italian painter of the 
Renaissance signed himself, “Il Sodoma,” but his pictures 
did not suffer from his vice, 

Quite correctly, then, Bennett Cerf came to his : senses 
after first excluding Pound from an anthology of American 
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FICTION 


The Way 


By CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


: WAS BY THE sheerest chance that she had seen it. Her 
husband, Henry Crowell, was writing another biogra- 
phy, this one of Asquith, and he had said, as they sat with 
the afternoon sun coming in the windows of their library, 
“He seems to have written a letter to Leecker. Leecker’s still 
alive, isn’t he?” 

“I think so, dear.” 

“Look him up in Who’s Who, would you, dear. I’m rath- 
er tied up.” Margaret had taken the fat little red book from 
one of the bottom shelves, and turned to L, and there it had 
been, stopping her hand short as she turned the pages: 

Lismore, Capt. William Thunder Ormonde, D.S.O. 1916, D.C.M. 

1917, M.C. b. 2 Dec. 1894, 2nd s. of late Brig. Gen. O.R.K. Lis- 

more, 7th Royal Fusiliers, of Slevoyre. Borrisokane, Co. Tipperary. 

Educ. Oscott College, Beaumont College. 2nd Lt. attached Cold- 

stream Guards 1914, subsequently Ist Loyal Irish Regt. Served 

European War, 16th (Irish) Division 1914-1918 (despatches six 

times, D.S.O. with bar, D.C.M. 1917, M.C. 1915. Legion d’Hon- 


neur, Belgian Croix de Guerre.) Capt., retired 1919. Clubs: Kildare 
Street, Dublin. Address: Slevoyre, Borrisokane. 


And then Margaret had turned to Leecker. R.A., F.R.S.A., 
and taken the book over to Henry; then, very quietly, she 
walked out of the library and into their little garden. And 
now she sat in a wicker chair, hearing the sounds of the 
maids preparing tea. Lismore, Captain William Thunder Or- 
monde. Thunder had always seemed such a funny name for 
a shy young man who wouldn’t wear his medals. Thunder. 
And the little crucifix around his neck that she had never 
seen, but felt when he kissed her. That was 1916. 1917. 
And now it was 1936 and, my Lord, he’s forty years old. 
Margaret looked at the grass, and there was no answer there. 
She closed her eyes. I wonder how I could have forgotten 
so long. A man like that just doesn’t drop out of your life. 
He did, though. I think it must be the most real thing that 
ever happened to me, and yet it’s a thousand miles away. 
Everything that happens when you're eighteen is a thou- 
sand miles away. 


“Where do you come from, Lieutenant Lismore?” He 
smiled at her across the table. 

“From a little village in Ireland called Borrisokane.” 

“Oh.” She smiled politely and turned back to her salad. 
The young lieutenant leaned forward an inch or two. 

“Perhaps you know the County. It’s the County Tipper- 
ary, the one they sing about.” 

“Oh yes. Is it really so lovely and everything?” He looked 
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out the window at the rain falling in the street outside the 
restaurant. 

“Yes, It’s like that and more. It seems a thousand miles 
from here.” 

“What's it like?” He kept looking out the window. 

“I wish I could tell you, Miss Brooke. I can’t tell you 
what it looks like, but I can tell you a bit about the people. 
Do you know, there’s never been an automobile in Borriso- 
kane?” 

“Is it all horses?” 

“Yes, horses. And none of them going too fast, either. 
Except ours, and they go like the wind.” 

“How many horses do you have?” He looked at her and 
a grin broke across his serious young face. 

“Would you really like to know?” 

“Yes. I love horses.” 

“So do I. The last letter I got, we had a hundred and 
twenty-eight horses, including the work horses.” 

“Good Lord! What kind of a place do you live in?” 

“Slevoyre? It’s what you could call a castle, I think.” 

“A castle? With turrets and moats and things?” 

“Not quite. We have one like that, too—the Armory. It’s 
set up in a big mountain to the South, called Devil’s Bit. 
It’s not too big, but it fits what you’re thinking about.” 

“What in the world would you want something like—the 
Armory—for?” William Thunder Ormonde Lismore looked 
at Margaret Brooke. 

“If you lived in Ireland, Margaret,” he said, using her 
Christian name for the first time, “you’d understand.” 

And she had tried to understand; she had tried to under- 
stand what it meant and how it felt to live in a castle in 
the middle of Ireland with eleven thousand acres of your 
land around you. She had looked at the dark hair and the 
beautiful young face of William Lismore and tried to un- 
derstand what he was telling her, in his soft, strong voice, 
about the importance of letting the Irish regiments of the 
Sixteenth Division carry their own flag to the front, and 
how wrong it was that the priests should not be allowed to 
serve as chaplains to the men. And then, that spring of 
1916, when she was making a young lieutenant forget the 
Somme and he had kissed her once or twice, came what 
she remembered as the Bad Week. 

Saturday they were to go riding. They rode; they rode 
for miles in silence, and he held his head high and his back 
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straight and stiff. He looked at the ground as they moved 
along, and sometimes his lips would move and then he 
would purse his lips and look away; then Margaret couldn’t 
stand it any longer. 

“Bill, what is it?” 

He turned and looked at her, and he brought the horse 
to a halt; they faced each other, with the only sound the 
breathing and stamping of the horses, and then he started 
talking. 

“My younger brother was killed the other day—no, I want 
to tell you, Margaret. I just found out today. I never told 
you about the first one, either. Well, he was the soldier. In 
our family, the eldest son becomes the soldier. He died at 
Mons. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel, and had me on his staff 
with the Guards. I hadn’t seen a man die yet and our regi- 
ment wasn’t even committed to action. So a shell hit our 
headquarters and three men were killed and Bobby died 
half an hour later. All right. He was the soldier. ‘That’s the 
chance you take. But this one,” he bent his riding-crop in 
his hands, “this one, not Robert Kane Lismore nor William 
Thunder Lismore, but Anthony Cerian Aquinas Lismore— 
the Cerian is an Irish saint of the sixth century in our fam- 
ily—not everybody has a saint in their family, eh?” He tried 
to laugh, but there was a sound like a sob. “This one, Tony, 
he was going to be a priest. Anthony for faith, Aquinas for 
reason—Cerian for teaching and ministering to the poor.” 
He shook his head. “A beautiful boy, Margaret; the only 
real mind in the family, and a vocation and a faith like rock. 
So he left Trinity and enlisted. My younger brother, a pri- 
vate in some rag-tail Rifles regiment that they sent right 
over. And now my mother is home alone—and I can’t pos- 
sibly get there before my leave is up. And I’m the only one 
left—three years ago, Margaret, three years ago at Christmas 
there was my father—he died just before the war—and Bob- 
by and Tony—and now—” he turned his head away, and 
they rode on. 


And then, that Easter Week, there was the Rebellion in 
Ireland. William Lismore was going back to France the next 
day, and when he met Margaret that Monday night, he was 
wearing his medals, the Military Cross and the D.S.O. with 
the bar on it to show that it had been won twice over. He 
took her arm and they walked along for a minute without 
saying anything. “I suppose you’ve heard about Casement 
and his people,” he said, quietly. 

“Yes, Bill, I’ve heard.” They kept walking. “Where are 
we going, Bill>” 

“I want to go to church, Margaret. I’d like to go to Con- 
fession before we do anything else.” 

There was the soft light of the church, and the sound of 
his boots on the stone, and his tall figure with the leather 
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belt catching the candlelight as he pulled aside the curtain 
to go into the confessional; and there was the serious look 
on his face as he came out a few minutes later, and his pro- 
file as he prayed before the candles, his lips barely moving. 
They went out into the night, and he seemed quiet and sure 
of himself, and almost happy. The next day she saw him 
onto the boat-train at Victoria Station. While the wives and 
sweethearts were kissing the men good-bye, he took her hand 
and held it. “Margaret, it’s been a very happy time.” She 
looked down at the unfamiliar helmet strapped to his lug- 
gage. 

“I’m so glad, Bill. It’s—” and then she had cried, but the 
train-whistle sounded. And there were people moving, and 
Bill swinging up into a compartment. 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye! Good luck!” 

That afternoon Margaret went back to the church she 
had seen for the first time the night before, her heels sound- 
ing light on the stone. Bring him back, she prayed. Bring 
him back. There’s so much more to be said, so you have to 
bring him back. Please. 


It had been the winter of 1917 that William Lismore came 
back from the Western Front for the second time, and he 
seemed a bit happier than before. He had only a very few 
days, and he and Margaret walked through the snow, and 
laughed and talked, and one night he told her about Fitz- 
patrick. 

“Who is this Fitz that you talk about, Bill?’ He looked 
down at the tablecloth between them and smiled. 

“It’s funny, Margaret. Fitz is the first man-friend I’ve ever 
had in my life, even as you're the first girl I've ever known 
well. I never really was close to anyone at Beaumont, and 
I went into the Army out of Oscott before I’d got started 
there, and after that I was shuffled about—so he’s my first 
friend. Funny, isn’t it?” 

“What's he like?” He smiled and scratched his fork on 
the tablecloth. 

“That's a hard one. He’s not exactly what you might ex- 
pect. He’s a major—he’s about thirty-two, I should think. 
I'll have to ask him. Do you know what ‘obsolete’ means?” 
She nodded. “Well, that’s Fitzpatrick. He’s as obsolete as 
he can be. He was a professional soldier, a cavalryman. I 
guess you've heard they aren’t using the cavalry this time.” 
They both smiled. “Well, that’s it. Ten years ago he was on 
the border with the Lancers, and then in Africa with the 
Hussars—he’s killed men with the sabre, and things like that. 
And now he’s on the staff of an infantry regiment and there 
isn’t going to be any real use for the cavalry ever again, and 
he doesn’t know what to make of it.” He shook his head 
slowly. “To be a cavalry officer was everything—he has no 
poise, he doesn’t like to read, he isn’t married.” He stopped 
and smiled across at Margaret. “So we talk about horses all 
the time, and he’s much happier. And so am I.” Then he 
talked more about the war, and Margaret had the trouble 
she always had when Bill was talking, trying to keep her 
mind on what he was saying and not on the voice and the 
face and the straight back and the glowing boots. 


And then there was another last night. They sat side by 
side against the wall in a smoky cabaret called the Fenwick, 
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ani a girl sang a song about every mother’s son beating the 
Hun and when we're done, and Bill looked into his almost 
empty glass. Margaret put her hand in his under the table, 
an| they sat quietly. Then he turned, and she looked up 
from playing with the napkin in front of her. He took a 
deep breath. 

“Margaret, I’ll never be very much. You’ve seen me in a 
kind of suit of armor, and it isn’t me. It’s in my nature, it’s 
in all of us. Soldiers, maybe, priests, maybe, but nothing 
else. And I feel no call to the Army for life—I don’t like 
discipline, and I don’t like commanding the men—and I’m 
not going to be a priest. So you see, Margaret, I’ll never be 
very much. Not by your standards, anyhow.” Margaret looked 
over at the tunic that was going back to France, and she felt 
weak, 

“Suppose I tell you that I'll make my standards your stand- 
ards, Bill? Suppose I tell you my standards collapse when 
they meet somebody like you?” He shook his head, and she 
could feel his hand tighten on hers. 

“Margaret, you'll learn that you’re wrong. Maybe I can’t 
teach you that, but the gap is too great. It’s a thousand 
miles from here to Slevoyre, my dear. You’d understand the 
front far better.” He smiled. “Do you know the interesting 
thing, Margaret? You think I’m going to die this time, don’t 
you?” She gasped. “You do. But I know better, Margaret. 
I'm being saved so that I can see how useless I am. That’s 
my penance, and it’s quite a fair one. I may even see how 
far I can press my luck this time, but I'll be back.” Then 
he looked down at his glass again. He tried to smile, but it 
didn’t work. “You mustn’t think I’m not fond of you be- 
cause I won’t take you into my life. If I could come out and 
live your life I’d do it, or if you could live mine, I'd take 
you back to Slevoyre with me when I go. But it won’t work 
either way, my dear.*I promise you that.” 

And then the War was over. Suddenly it was over, and 
Margaret was at parties and dances and for a time she was 
waiting at the back of her mind for William Lismore to 
come. But he didn’t come back, and the parties went on; 
Margaret knew from his last letter that he had survived the 
War, and then there were no more letters and she became 
impatient and then a little mad and there were young of- 
ficers. There were young officers, and oné not quite so young 
named Henry Crowell, who talked sense into her ear, and 
spoke in terms of an independent income and the pleasant 
life at the Universities, and of vacations and trips. She had 
started listening to Henry Crowell; she had never mentioned 
William Lismore, and his memory receded into a whirl of 
khaki and tweed and Margaret Brooke married Henry Crow- 
ell. There was a great deal of happiness, and a son named 
Jim to bring up; it had been a very good life. 


“The tea is ready, Ma’am.” Margaret looked up with a 
Start. 

“Oh. Thank you, Molly. Call Mister Crowell, will you?” 
Tea with no sugar or cream for Henry, and tea with sugar 
and cream for her, and 

“The book’s coming along quite well, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, quite well, quite well,” and 

I should never have seen that. Never. Well, it’s over, isn’t 
it? How can it be over; it never even began. Where were 
you, Bill, when the big party started? Where were you 
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when the lights came on? Margaret sat there and thought 
about a young man back from the horror of Flanders asking 
quietly, “Do the Zeps bother you much?” and how she had 
broken out crying when he had said it. Bill, you were so 
good; so good to people and about people. She leaned her 
head back. 

“Getting a bit cold, don’t you think?” 

“What, Henry? Oh yes, quite cold. Perhaps we'd better 
go in. 

It stayed out of her mind until after dinner; then, when 
they went out of the dining room and back into the library, 
and Henry bent over his desk and started taking notes again 
out of the books piled up before him, it came back. It came 
back, the past came back, walking with firm steps, boots 
on a stone floor. Margaret sat in the library and tried to read 
a book; every now and then she would look up, and the lit- 
tle red book would be sitting there on the bottom shelf. 
Don’t be a fool. Leave it there in the past; leave it where it 


belongs. But Bill. 


Margaret lay in her bed. She tried to sleep. This is ridicu- 
lous. Ridiculous. I wonder if he’s married. She got up and 
put on her bathrobe. Henry’s breathing was regular and 
peaceful as she left the room. She walked down the stairs, 
quietly. When she reached the library, Margaret put on 
one light. Then she threw herself down by the lowest shelf, 
and, sitting on the floor like a little girl, pulled out the book 
and read it again. No. No, he’s not. Did you really think 
he would be? I don’t know. That’s the trouble. I don’t 
know. She put the book back into the shelf, and then, stand- 
ing up in the rays of the one light, she realized where she 
was and what she had done. Margaret shook her head and 
smiled. How foolish. 


The next day Margaret walked around in a haze, trying 
to laugh at herself. But it was no good. You've got to forget 
it. I can’t forget it. You forgot it for eighteen years. I know. 
You’d better forget it. No, I can’t—I’ve got to face it. I'll be 
no good if I stay here this way. 

And after another day, it was too much. It was evening 


- again, and Henry was back at his desk. Margaret walked up 


and down. She tried to read a magazine; when she flipped 
through the pages and threw it down, Henry turned around. 

“Margaret, what’s got into you? You've been jumpy as a 
cat.” She looked at Henry and the papers on the desk and 
the piles of papers on the floor. 

“Henry—I think perhaps I need a short vacation—just a 
few days away.” Henry nodded. 

“Of course, Margaret. It’s very easy for me to forget that 
you get tired, too, you know. Where do you want to go?” 
Margaret looked at him and laughed rather nervously. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Henry,” she looked down 
and fiddled with the edge of one of the piles of papers on 
his desk, “I’ve always wanted to go to Ireland.” 


ARGARET looked out of the window of the train at a 
river winding in the foggy distance. She turned to 
the conductor, who was clipping the long string of tickets. 
“I beg your pardon, but is that the River Shannon?” The 
conductor shook his head. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The Thomas More Association Medal 


The seventh annual awarding of the Thomas More As- 
sociation Medal was made on May 7 to J. B. Lippincott 
Company for the fiction of Muriel Spark, the outstand- 
ing contribution to Catholic publishing in the past year. 
In accepting the medal, Mr. Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., 
made the following remarks: 


re Is NOT inappropriate for a book publisher to be 
honored by an occasion such as this one, but, on the 
other hand, it is indeed rather rare. I have often watched 
with pride one of J. B. Lippincott Company’s authors 
receiving an award for his writing and I have looked 
on with envy as authors from other publishers’ lists 
stepped up to receive prizes. Today I only regret that 
Muriel Spark is not here to watch me receive the honors 
which are the direct result of having been fortunate 
enough to be her publisher. 


The part the book publisher plays in the literary 
scene has received slight attention over the years. The 
active reader can name a great many authors but if he 
were asked to identify their publishers he would most 
certainly falter. By tradition the publisher places his 
name at the bottom of the spine of the book and the 
bottom of page three. He generally inserts it in small 
type below each advertisement in newspapers and peri- 
odicals. (1 was overwhelmed when I read the announce- 
ment of this award in the New York Times and The 
Critic to see the winning publisher's name printed in 
thirty-six point type.) In recent years the names of some 
of our leading publishing houses has appeared on the 
financial pages in connection with stock issues and mer- 
gers, but it is still a rare occasion when one of us re- 


ceives a public notice on his contribution to literature’ 


and education. Little known also are the names of the 
many fine editors in the industry who have given 
timely encouragement to young authors in their early 
endeavors. 


The story of J. B. Lippincott Company’s association 
with Muriel Spark begins in June, 1956, when Lynn 
Carrick, one of the Lippincott editors, was on a trip to 
London in search of books by English authors for the 
American market. While there he visited the offices of 
The Macmillan Company and learned of an unusual 
novel, as yet unfinished, by Muriel Spark which Mac- 
millan was planning to publish in England. He secured 
an option on the United States rights and after his 
return to this country received the English proofs of The 
Comforters. Muriel Spark was by no means a new 
writer. Her short stories had appeared in magazines and 
she was the author of biographies of Mary Shelley, 
John Masefield and Emily Bronte, as well as a volume of 


poems. She was the editor of other books of poems and 
letters. The Comforters was her first novel and the first 
of six books to be published by Lippincott in five years, 
including one volume of short stories. Beginning with 
the first one and going through her latest, her writing 
has drawn enthusiastic acclaim from leading critics both 
in the United States and in England. In reviewing The 
Comforters on publication day, the New York Times 
wrote, “Trend-watchers are advised to note the name of 
Muriel Spark. Before very long they may be able to 
boast that they read her when.” 


The judgment of Lippincott editors was substantially 
corroborated in the reception for Robinson and Me- 
mento Mori which appeared in succeeding years, and 
in the two books of 1960, The Ballad of Peckham Rye 
and The Go-Away Bird. I say with all sincerity that 
the recognition of these books in the proceedings today 
is one of the most gratifying experience we, as pub- 
lishers, have encountered. 


This spring The Bachelors was published. It has been 
equally well reviewed and has already achieved the 
largest distribution of any of Miss Spark’s novels in this 
country. The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, her latest work, 
comes out in January, and we have another volume of 
short stories under contract. The pace she sets with her 
writing is staggering! 

Muriel Spark, in a warm letter of congratulations to 
her publisher on this award, writes, “I am absolutely de- 
lighted with my share in it.” She also rather charmingly 
and appropriately relates the story of a pilgrimage she 
made last summer on the Feast of St. Thomas More who 
is her patron saint. On a rainy day on the Thames River 
she started from Chelsea where Thomas More lived, 
then on to Lambeth where he was tried, ending at the 
Tower of London where he was beheaded. The pil- 
grimage was like one out of Canterbury Tales, and she 
got soaking wet from the rain, but, she continues, “St. 
Thomas More was a witty Saint, and suits me very 
nicely.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company is very proud to have been 
chosen the recipient of the Thomas More Association 
Medal for the most distinguished contribution made to 
Catholic publishing during the past year. We are con- 
scious of the high esteem in which this award is held, 
but we also know that in honoring achievement of the 
past you are encouraging publishing in the future—pub- 
lishing of a calibre which the qualifications for this 
medal demand. We interpret your action in presenting 
it to us as a firm directive to continue to search for, 
nourish, encourage, produce and distribute the best in 
Catholic literature in the years to come. 
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SEAN 
O’CASEY 


Tragic Jester 


By W. J. IGOE 


| sages EMOTION now is rare in the theater. Dramatists 
no longer present human characters in conflict, mys- 
terious, tragic and comic persons, but try to anatomize the 
source of conflicts, seeking the marred part—as if men were 
engines. There would have been no Streetcar Named De- 
sire, for example, had Mr. Tennessee Williams’ Blanche 
seen “a good psychiatrist”; watching from a comfortable seat, 
one felt “the scenes” regrettable and was uninvolved. Ko- 
walski? Was this all that could be said of a Herculean Polish 
peasant enraged by the squalor of an industrial slum? What 
would Faulkner have made of Miss Blanche? Mr. Williams 
has been to school with Freud and he gave us chemical emo- 
tion spurting into verbal fireworks. He represents an unheroic 
theater and age. 

There are exceptions—a few writers, two or three heroic 
actors. One recalls Robert Speaight, E. Martin Browne and 
the angelic Robert Donat, each as St. Thomas of Canterbury 
in Mr. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, stilling playhouses 
(Mr. Browne, a cathedral) with the Christmas sermon; Muni 
in Death of a Salesman, the fingers blindly grasping at the 
soil beneath the pavement, the broad oblong peasant face 
and the triumphant shout with which he raised Willy Lo- 
man’s banal death to tragic heights, because he died for his 
children; Olivier stuttering the improbable metaphysical 
poetry of Hotspur’s dying speech as he bent above the sword 
clenched in his stomach, and Gielgud’s irony in the superb 
love scene in The Lady's Not for Burning: 

Girl, you haven’t changed the world. 

Glimmer as you will, the world’s not changed. 


I could draw you up over my eyes for a time 
But the world sickens me still. 
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Genuine feeling between man and God, a man and his fam- 
ily, a man, stupidly arrogant and tenderly heroic, and a man 
(not unlike Hotspur) and a woman is in these plays and 
performances. But in none, for this critic, has the tragic 
grandeur of humanity been so nobly rendered as in two 
scenes in Sean O’Casey’s tragedies when the stage was held 
by aging women of the Dublin slums. 

No major writer of our time has lived so close to the poor 
as O’Casey: Gorki only is comparable and there is a va- 
grant humor in the Irishman’s work, a gallant tenderness for 
the old and a reverence for the mothers of the poor that is 
beyond the Russian. Who, hearing an actress of the stature 
of the late Sara Allgood or her successor, Miss Siobahn Mc- 
Kenna, play Juno Boyle in Juno and the Paycock, will for- 
get the mother’s lamentation when Juno, learning of John- 
ny’s “execution” by The Irregulars, echoes Mrs. Tancred’s 
elegy for her son: 

What was the pain I suffered, Johnny, bringin’ you into the world 

to carry you to your cradle, to the pains I'll suffer carryin’ you out 

o’ the world to your grave! Mother o’ God, Mother o’ God, have 

pity on us all! Blessed Virgin, where were you when me darlin’ 

son was riddled with bullets, when me darlin’ son was riddled with 
bullets? Sacred Heart o’ Jesus, take away our hearts o’ stone, and 


give us hearts o’ flesh. Take away this murdherin’ hate and give us 
thine own eternal love! 


There is a line of unwavering satiric farce in Juno and the 
Paycock. Shakespearean in its hilarious brutality, which, 
crossed by a purely tragic line, established in Mrs. Tancred 
and brought to fruition in Juno, is transmuted to universal 
irony when Captain Boyle, drunk and dispossessed of his 


home and furniture, lies on the floor and speaks to Joxer: 
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I’m tellinging you. . . . Joxer. . . . th’ whole worl’s . . . in a 


terr . .. ible state o’ . . . chassis! 
O’Casey has said that The Plough and the Stars is a better 
play than Juno and the Paycock, and it is a marvelous ex- 
ample of the re-created vision of a natural dramatist turned 
upon a cross-section of Dublin life during the 1916 Easter 
Rising. The traffic of the stage is enclosed in the tragedies of 
Bessie Burgess, a Protestant harridan, and the pathetic Nora 
Clitheroe. But moving around this central theme are half-a- 
dozen characters, in each of which a lesser writer would 
have found material for a three-acter: the Falstafhan Fluther 
Good; the sardonically viewed Marxist, the Young Covey; 
Mollser, the consumptive child (to whom the author returned 
in a short story); Rosie Redmond, a ribald echo of Doll Tear- 
sheet with a shrill dignity of her own; and Jack Clitheroe, 
who mirrors O’Casey’s skeptical evaluation of the heroes of 
Easter Week. (He is savage in his treatment of a romantic 
type of Irish mock heroism which, oddly, suffuses his own 
bombastic autobiographical writings.) The Plough is an un- 
sentimental dramatization of a significant section of Dublin 
life during the civil war. While rifle-fire ricochets over the 
town, the characters live in the streets, stum homes and a 
public house; gloriously they talk and ignominiously die. 
Beautifully the humor delineates the tragedy. Here is Mrs. 
Gogan, a minor character, speaking of death which Fluther 
has just described as “a creepy thing to be thinkin’ about”: 

It is, an’ it isn’t: it’s both bad an’ good . . . It always gives meself 

a kind o’ thresspassin’ joy to feel meself movin’ along in a mournin’ 

coach, and me thinkin’ that, maybe, the next funeral’ll be me own, 

an’ glad, in a quiet way, that this is somebody else’s. 

In such lines, the dramatist refined into poetry the common 
talk of his own kind, the Dublin poor. They are urban, pro- 
letarian, but of a vintage that would have nonplussed Marx. 
They have a gift for language which they reshape from day 
to day, a coarse, derisory humor and a jagged poignance in 
their satire which O’Casey, the withdrawn sickly boy and 
studious young man, absorbed and orchestrated. The range 
of the Dublin voice is wide, and the city workman can 
achieve the effects of organ, flute and drum: he is a natural 
mime—in declamation. An instinctive orator, with the Celt’s 
long, and often fatuous, memory for history and legend, he 
quotes with ludicrous disregard for the appropriate and rele- 
vant, achieving results that, while seldom logic, may be, to 
his own kind, hypnotically convincing. He is an artist run 
amuck in an anarchist, and his are the people whom O’Casey 
immortalized. 


In Bessie Burgess, the playwright created a woman, ter- 
rifying in her self-sacrifice. When last I saw this play staged, 
in a little theater in Notting Hill Gate, London, Mr, Liam 
Redmond played Fluther and Mr. Jack McGowran, musically 
lachrymose, was the Covey. Miss Peggy Marshall, an actress 
of jangling power, played Bessie Burgess. A tiny set repre- 
sented the interior of a slum home and through the window 
we could see the dome of the Dublin Custom House glow- 
ing red from the fires of war. Bessie is divided by religion 
from her Catholic and nationalist neighbors; she is drunken, 
coarse and forever at odds with them; her son is a British sol- 
dier fighting in France. In the opening scene, she rails against 
Nora and in the last act consoles her. Here is O’Casey’s skill 
rendering compassion into Bessie’s speech: 
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We'll have to be brave, an’ let patience clip away th’ heaviness 

0’ th’ slow-movin’ hours, rememberin’ that sorrow may endure for 

th’ night, but joy cometh in th’ mornin’ . . . Come on in, an’ I’]] 

sing to you, an’ you'll rest quietly. 

With undeviating craft, the writer weaves into these lines 
echoes of the hymns Bessie sings in her cups. When the 
woman steps before a window—to save Nora from troops 
marauding below—and a couple of rifle-shots strike her, 
O’Casey beautifully demonstrates the same skill in her last 
words: 

Merciful God, I’m shot, I’m shot, I’m shot . . . Th’ life’s pourin’ 

out o’ me... I’ve got this through . . . through you . . . through 

you, you bitch . . . O God, have mercy on me. . . blast you. 
Thus she uses to her neighbor the only language she knows; 
as death comes, she sings to God the only prayer: 


I do believe . . . I will believe 
. . « Jesus died . . . me 

. . th’ cross He shed . . . blood 
From sin .. . free 


Juno is credible and magnificently moving, but she is a char- 
acter more contrived, idealized, an angelic mother. Bessie, 
with her sins upon her, rising from the gutter above her sins, 
screaming curses at her fellows, opening her heart to God in 
the banal street hymns of the Northern Protestant poor, is 
precisely true. O’Casey touches greatness in other plays; in 
this character, he achieves it. His tragic creations always are 
women by their nature sacrificed in men’s mean little ro- 
mantic wars. His men are unheroic. 

Essentially his talent is urban, Hogarthian. His older male 
characters are rakes progressing towards ludicrously pathetic 
ends. The young men are sentimental or mercenary weak- 
lings. The vulgarity of the former is drawn in satirically ele- 
gant lines, Joxer, Captain Boyle, Fluther and Seamus Sheilds 
Cin The Shadow of a Gunman): street-corner dandies, they 
turn their phrases with a smooth gutter grace that has eight- 
eenth-century echoes. Shabby pleasures—“th’ drink taken”— 
bring to their lips a curiously sardonic wit: their sport is 
garrulity, which insults the innocents who labour for their 
families. They are O’Casey’s comment on the war fought 
always off-stage, for independence. Their sins are deadly, 
pride, gluttony, sloth, 


w= THESE plays first were staged, O’Casey was nearly 
forty. He had lived in obscure poverty since 1884. 
They made him world-famous. On the night of March 8, 
1924, Juno and the Paycock opened in Dublin, and Lady 
Gregory, a director of the Abbey Theatre, wrote in her diary: 
A wonderful and terrible play of futility, of irony, humour, tragedy. 
When I went round to the Green-room I saw Casey [sic] and had 
a little talk with him... 
He is, of course, happy at the great success of his play and I said: 
“You must now feel we were right in not putting on the first one 
you sent in—The Crimson and the Tri-colour. I was inclined to 
put it on because some of it was so good and I thought you might 


learn by seeing it on the stage, though some of it was very poor, 
but Mr. Yeats was firm. 


The Plough and the Stars was the last play O’Casey wrote 
in Dublin. He settled in England, Yeats refused The Silver 
Tassie and since then he has conducted a thirty-year wat 
against Ireland because it does not approximate his day- 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Like, 
Frankenstein! 


INSIDE THE TEEN-AGE MOVIE 


By WILLIAM A. HERR 


June-Jury, 1961 





a GIRL on your left is gnawing a handkerchief. The one 
on your right has burst into tears. The air tingles with 
excitement; tensed hands squeeze arm rests; three hundred 
worn and haggard faces stare at the screen before them. 
Three hundred girls are gazing at Him, 

There he is, fifty square feet of male teen-ager. A short 
curl of black hair droops down over his forehead. He looks 
sad, and with good reason. For the past hour and three- 
quarters, this innocent lad has been the victim of a frighten- 
ing conspiracy. Parents, teachers, police and vicious gangs 
have systematically persecuted him. His allowance has been 
cut to ten dollars a week. His favorite disc-jockey has been 
convicted of accepting payola. And now the climax: sent to 
the principal’s office for skipping school. 

The principal, brandishing a copy of Understanding the 
Adolescent Mind, moves toward him. Outside the office the 
hero’s beloved, in tight sweater and short shorts, watches with 
horror. ‘The principal rolls up his sleeves, clenches his teeth 
and prepares to psychoanalyze the brave lad. 

But wait! Something’s happening. The camera dollies in 
for a closer shot. Closer. Closer. The young boy’s face fills 
the screen. The camera centers on a fifteen-foot blue iris. The 
jelly-like mass quivers a little and is flooded with a gigantic 
teardrop. Tension mounts. 

The colossal mouth opens. Far in the background his ade- 
noids tremble with emotion. He begins to . . . sing. “Don’t 
be cruel,” he pleads, in a slow, rhythmic chant, “for I’m no 
fool—I stayed away—from school yesterday—’cause my girl 
Molly” Chere the girl eavesdropper falls to her knees in de- 
spair) “broke up with me—Oh golly!” 

His song is ended, his story is told. The great head sinks; 
the Herculean shoulders are convulsed in massive sobs. The 
camera pulls back. Abashed, the principal begs forgiveness; 
it is tearfully but gracefully given. The hero rises, staggers 
from the room, meets the waiting girl, gives her head an af- 
fectionate pat, and walks on alone, triumphant. Loud music. 
The End. 

The lights go on. You look around: hundreds of teen-age 
girls sit frozen, still held by a hypnotic spell. Then the trance 
wears off; life returns to numb arms and legs. Confusion. 
Uproar. Pandemonium. Aisles are streams of frenzied hu- 
manity; exits are clogged with screaming girls. 

Then, suddenly, it is all over. You find yourself alone in a 
neighborhood theater, which has somehow begun to move 
in slow, stately circles around you. You sink back in your 
seat, dazed. You bury your head in your hands. An usher 
cautiously approaches and asks if you are sick. “Yes, thank 
you,” you murmur, “I mean no, thank you... 1 mean... .” 
You manage to hoist yourself out of the seat and creep to 
the nearest exit. 


— CAusE of all this consternation, the cinema adoles- 
centa or teen-age movie, has a history which would rival 
a press-agent’s biography of a new starlet as an overnight 
rags-to-riches success story. Once upon a time, or so it is writ- 
ten, films were produced, directed, acted and viewed by large 
numbers of adults. But when television began cutting into 
box-office receipts, panic seized Hollywood. 

Film moguls gathered in a dozen secret meetings. Lawyers 
and economists briefly outlined the problem: a decrease in 
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The Edge of Sadness, by Edwin 
O’Connor. 460 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5. 


pemnege wHo have lately become anx- 
ious about the image of the priest in 
contemporary fiction, from cinema-slick 
curates on the make to largely improba- 
ble cardinals, will take heart in the 
appearance of the first dimensionally 
human priest to emerge from the pages 
of an American novel. In fact, with this 
book—and not especially having to lean 
on The Last Hurrah—Edwin O'Connor 
has established himself as a writer of 
very near the first rank. But this, ad- 
mittedly, is a qualification which must 
await a recognizable body of work. 

The Edge of Sadness, however, re- 
sembles its predecessor in its concern 
to restore two ingredients which have 
long been held anathema to the serious 
art-work of fiction—a truly organic sense 
of humor (exclude, in part, Faulkner 
and Steinbeck) and, most dreadful of 
all, a Dickensian love of people. The 
charge will no doubt be made against 
this book that O’Connor reverts to Irish 
types, but if anyone knows the Irish 
Cand O’Connor certainly does), he will 
admit that no one reverts more inevita- 
bly to Irish types than the Irish. Luck- 
ily, though, O’Connor possesses an as- 
tonishing gift for authentic characteri- 
zation. For instance, his women not 
only sound like women (where Hem- 
.agway’s merely talk like men) but they 
van themselves, with practically no ef- 
sort, be distinguished from one another. 
This in itself, if only a part of the total 
effect, is no mean skill. 

There is, then, a third quality in The 
Edge of Sadness that walks away from 
the glut of novels being published to- 
day. It has style. O'Connor is now in 
full control of a lucid and powerful 
idiom. One hesitates to call it func- 
tional—a term better applied to modern 
furniture—for it can, unaffectedly, touch 
the feelings, evoke a mood, recall the 
universal in common experience: 

. . . I suppose it’s the mark of the provin- 

cial man, but in any case I find that I have 

a special and lasting love for this place 

which is so obviously just a place, which 


has no particular beauty or grace or gran- 
deur of scene, but which is, quite simply, 
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a neighborhood, my neighborhood, a com- 
pound of sights and smell and sounds that 
have furnished all my years. What kind of 
man is it who, after almost fifty years, can 
still spend half his time remembering the 
cry of the chestnut man, as it came float- 
ing down the street on a winter night . . . ? 

The purist may say that this passage, 
taken from context, is, after all, slightly 
tinged with a sense of the precious. But 
in its fullness, it is the re-created world 
of Father Hugh Kennedy and the fabu- 
lous Carmodys. Yet the fact that Old 
Charlie will now take his place in the 
O’Connor gallery of characters should 
not disconcert the reader from seeing 
The Edge of Sadness as a study in the 
ineffable presence (the more ineffable 
when present) and absence of sanctity 
in the contemporary Christian milieu 
of satished mediocrity. The Edge of 
Sadness has many reflections, but that 
is the chief one. 

The pre-publication talk had it that 
O’Connor was taking the wraps off an 
alcoholic priest. But the customer look- 
ing for ecclesiastical notoriety is totter- 
ing on the edge of a sad letdown. Fa- 
ther Hugh is not half that spectacular. 
He doesn’t even run off with a woman 
in an early chapter. A completely dull 
fellow. The shock of it all is that he is 





Edwin O’Connor: Long-awaited priest 


a complete human being—a priest, more- | 


over, without the persona of Clergyman 
or Saint. We have been waiting to meet 
his like for a very long time. 

Tuomas P. McDonneti 


The Agony and the Ecstasy, by Irv- 
ing Stone. 664 pp. Doubleday. 
$5.95. 


igenieasenes was one of those su- 
preme figures in the history of art 
(offhand I can think only of Ru- 
bens and Wagner among others) who 
was absolutely incapable of doing any- 
thing on a small scale. Everything that 
came from the man’s chisel or brush 
was colossal, and so it is perhaps only 
fitting that a work of art about him 
should be colossal, too. 

Irving Stone’s The Agony and the 
Ecstasy has all the qualities of a Holly- 
wood spectacular. It runs to 648 large 
pages of text and includes, in a very 
literal sense, a “cast of thousands.” Not 
only Michelangelo himself, but Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Lorenzo de 
Medici, Savonarola, Pico della Miran- 
dola, Julius II, Leo X, Paul III, a whole 
college-full of cardinals—the list is al- 
most endless. The entire colorful story 
of the Renaissance (at least as it mani- 
fested itself in Florence and Rome) 
passes before us in detail, seen through 
the eyes of the man who was, beyond 
all doubt, its greatest and most typical 
figure. 

If I admit to being a bit less than 
overwhelmed, the reason doubtless lies 
in me and not in the book. The truth 
is that I cherish a certain prejudice 
against the so-called biographical novel. 
Even at its best—and in Stone’s hands, 
it is certainly at its best—it never quite 
comes off; it is a bastard form, neces- 
sarily lacking on the one hand, the 
sober factual presentation of straight 
biography, and on the other the ar- 
tistic unity and cohesion of the novel 
form. In the present case, there is 
simply too much. Nobody has any right 
to tell an author how he ought to have 
written his book, but I cannot help 
feeling that it would have been better 
to select only a portion of Michelan- 
gelo’s career and treat of that, rather 
than to try to set forth the whole thing. 

Yet even if Stone has failed—which 
I do not go so far as to argue—the very 
effort is magnificent. His history, so far 
as I can tell, is unimpeachable; he has 
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afforded us superb insight into the art- 
ist's mind and painted an unforget- 
table picture of a tormented sculptor 
turned painter against his will. 

Those who might shrink from the 
definitive five-volume work of Charles 
de Tolnay, or even from the excel- 
lent one-volume study published by 
Charles H. Morgan last year, will find 
all they could conceivably want to 
know about Michelangelo in these 
pages. 

Cuartes A. FECHER 


Adam, by David Bolt. 143 pp. John 
Day. $3. 


or AN author to retell the biblical 

story of Adam, Eve and the Fall re- 
quires a certain kind of courage; to re- 
tell that story with charm, grace, delic- 
acy and imagination requires a consum- 
mate artistry; Mr. Bolt, a young British 
novelist, is a man of courage and an ar- 
tist. He brings off a literary coup in this 
brief excursion into Old Testament nar- 
rative, and readers who appreciate the 
unusual in fiction are much in his debt. 

Mr. Bolt is a superb writer of de- 
scription; his portraits of Eden, heavily 
laden with sense imagery, never become 
merely cloying as they might in the 
hands of a lesser artist. Everywhere 
there is beauty and over all the spirit of 
innocence. The serpent lurks always in 
the background: sinister, persuasive, 
beautiful as evil can seem beautiful, he 
becomes in the novel the center of the 
tension which erupts finally into the 
temptation and the fall. 

A reviewer who is not a professional 
theologian may not be competent to 
judge the orthodoxy of the text, but one 
may venture to suggest that it can vary 
from the accepted Christian position in 
minor details only, if then. Certainly no 
quarrel can be found with the novel- 
ist’s major thesis that “we have yet to 
find an alternative to the Fall to account 
for his [Man’s] nature.” 

There is beautiful writing here. 
There is something refreshing in this 
novel which makes it stand out from 
the vulgar, the sordid and the merely 
pretentious which are the hallmarks of 
too much contemporary fiction. One can 
only hope that Adam will find the read- 
ing public’s favor and the sales it so 
richly deserves. This one is recom- 
mended without reserve. 

STEPHEN P. Ryan 


June-Jury, 1961 
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A vivid variety in the post-bellum South 


A Journey to Matecumbe, by Rob- 
ert Lewis Taylor. 424 pp. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $5.95. 


geass in The Critic CAugust- 
September, 1960), Philip Scharp- 
er extended D. H. Lawrence’s descrip- 
tion of Natty Bumppo—“isolate, almost 
selfless, stoic, enduring’—to include 
“most of that great gallery of literary 
heroes who move through American 
literature from Cooper's Leatherstock- 
ing Tales to Faulkner's The Bear.” 
Thirteen-year-old Davey Burney, nar- 
rator of Taylor's A Journey to Mate- 
cumbe, can be added to the gallery, 
for here is an American “hero” who 
might well live with Huck Finn and 
Holden Caulfield as a literary embodi- 
ment of the American spirit. Certainly 
he takes his place with Taylor’s Jamie 
McPheeters. 

Fleeing the Ku Klux Klan, Davey 


Burney and his flamboyant Uncle Jim 
travel with Zeb, a Negro, down the 
Mississippi to Florida. Along the way 
they take up with Dr. Snodgrass, “poor 
physician, poor quack, and genius,” 
and his daughter Millie. In Vicksburg 
they get involved in the family in- 
trigues of the Farrows (Uncle Jim had 
fought in the Mexican War with Pax- 
ton Farrow). Here the KKK catches 
up with them; in the mad scramble for 
safety, they are separated, Davey set- 
ting off with the young, sharp-tem- 
pered Lauriette Farrow, and the others 
reaching Key West under the impres- 
sion that Davey has been killed. 
Lauriette brings along a good deal 
of the Farrow fortune and the two live 
in grand style, buying their way from 
Vicksburg to Florida on_ river boat, 
steamboat, train, stagecoach, and from 
Tampa through the Everglades to the 
last of the Keys with Indian guides. 
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Even in the marsh, the KKK almost 
does them in, but Davey and Lauriette 
survive to meet Uncle Jim, Dr. Snod- 
grass and Millie in Key West. 

Told in Davey’s picturesque, Huck- 
Finn idiom, Journey to Matecumbe 
glows with an elemental warmth. Char- 
acters galore throng its pages: Negroes, 
cheap whites, good and bad Injuns, 
simple, honest folk—a vivid variety in 
the post-bellum South. Uncle Jim 
emerges virile and resourceful, fearless 
against the foe, whether man or na- 
ture. But it’s Davey in his dawning 
manhood, in his awakening maturity, 
in his splendid isolation amid the swirl 
of fate and fortune who captures the 
imagination—and affection. 

It’s a great story. 


Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Heartless Light, by Gerald 
Green. 438 pp. Scribners. $4.95. 


N THIS NOVEL, Gerald Green details 

the three days of savage battle be- 
tween newsmen and police following 
the kidnapping of a television director's 
infant daughter. The book gives what 
the philosopher might call genuine 
pleasure but it is pleasure of a low 
order. 

I found in it all the fascination of 
my favorite late, late movie. There is 
the kidnapping and police investigation, 
an exciting interrogation of a suspect 
and a nighttime search through the 
wilds for the stolen child. Best of all, 
for the pleasure (of a low order) seeker 
there is a host of familiar characters. 
(Didn’t we see them all last week in 
another old movie?) There is the good 
old news editor, a man with a bad 
stomach and a good heart; there is the 
gauche young reporter of high ideals, 
and the stupid old police chief, and the 
alcoholic wreck of a once splendid news 
editor, and the bad newspaper execu- 
tive of high pressure tactics, and the 
nasty sob-sister, and the ever-popular 
detective who is a good family man. 
The chief characters are listed by name 
and occupation in the beginning of 
the book, and an epilogue tells what 
happened to each after the story ends. 
“Irvin Moll is now chief of Precinct A 
. .. McFeeley still studies at night . . . 
Recently, Laura resumed attending art 
classes at the studio of a well-known 
sculptor . . . And what of Eliot Spar- 
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ling, that loud-mouthed, self-appointed 
crusader for Fair Play . . .” 

This book is not to be compared with 
Gerald Green’s savage and moving The 
Last Angry Man. It will be, of course. 
Green’s point in that earlier work was 
the soul-shrinking meanness that man 
is capable of, the heartless insensitivity 
with which men treat one another. 
Here, his men are of celluloid, and his 
indignation is directed toward the huge 
machinery of mass media. 

Fatton Evans 


The Chateau, by William Maxwell. 
402 pp. Knopf. $4.95. 


mere 1r sidesteps such usual re- 
quisites as a hero, a crisis and a plot, 
this novel keeps the reader interested 
throughout and well contented in the 
end. One therefore suspects that some 
of its unconventionalities are new con- 
ventions adapted, with success, to frame 
a new kind of novelistic significance. 

In the summer of 1948, young Har- 
old and Barbara Rhodes, married three 
years, go to Europe (but mainly 
France) as American tourists of a new 
breed: sensitive, receptive and sophis- 
ticated. They pursue and drink in 
the culture of France with loving ar- 
dor; most acute of all is their thirst for 
close, affectionate rapport with living 
bearers of the French tradition. 

Such are the couple’s perceptive, in- 
tuitive and analytic powers that they 
and we come to a knowledge in the 
round of at least a dozen very French, 
utterly unique personalities—met, chief- 
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ly, in a fortnight’s stay at a chateau 
in the Touraine which precariously sur- 
vives on revenues from its paying 
guests. The hearts on their sleeves lead 
the protagonists, not unexpectedly, into 
many anxieties, snubs and contretemps. 
But with three or four finer French 
souls they do finally feel that they have 
become I and thou, and they go home 
a good deal played out but treasuring 
all they have experienced. 

The author presents things mainly in 
words or from the viewpoint of Harold 
or Barbara; but he breaks in with his 
own voice when he pleases, to tell us 
useful things that his characters have 
never known or have never understood. 
At times he comes on stage in direct 
address to the reader—not as showman 
or moralist, as Fielding and Thackeray 
did, but as an intimate, almost an alter 
ego of the protagonists, whispering con- 
fidences about them to the reader. In 
perhaps a dozen places, his descant in 
the protagonists’ stead achieves a lyrical 
levitation. 

The Chateau’s plan and style convey 
the illusion of casual artlessness—sus- 
taining the idea of intimacy which the 
protagonists seek and which the author 
with his friendly intrusiveness prac- 
tices. The effect is to make author, pro- 
tagonists and reader close comrades in 
this quest of love from Cherbourg to 
Marseilles and back. A novel of high 
rank. 

Joun Manoney 


Tales from a Troubled Land, by 
Alan Paton. 128 pp. Scribners. 
$3.50. 


ey out the tragic background of 
racial strife which characterizes the 
Union of South Africa today, there 
emerge a few courageous voices preach- 
ing the gospel of common sense and 
common decency; and one of those 
voices is that of Alan Paton. In this 
small collection of ten short stories en- 
titled Tales from a Troubled Land, one 
is not surprised to find that keen human 
involvement and that basic belief in 
human dignity which characterized the 
author’s earlier novels, Cry, the Beloved 
Country (1948) and Too Late the 
Phalarope (1953). 

Charged with tension, the stories in 
the present volume are small gems of 
compression. Each in its own way de- 
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velops the central theme: that white 
man and black man must, as Mr. Paton 
so well puts it, “touch each other’— 
must in some way come to know and 
love each other. There is bitterness 
here, and sorrow; but there is never 
despair, for Alan Paton is a Christian, 
with all that that word implies part of 
his very fabric and being. His sym- 
pathy, for example, goes out not to the 
oppressed blacks alone, but to the South 
African white man as well, who suffers 
equally, but in a different fashion, with 
his darker skinned countrymen. 

Mr. Paton’s style, as readers of his 
novels well 'know, is quiet and restrain- 
ed. His major effects are gained through 
the artful se of understatement; he 
never loses control either of himself 
or his narrative. Of plot there is ac- 
tually very little; of atmosphere, mood 
and beautifully developed characteriza- 
tion there is a great deal, all of it of the 
very first rank. But what really counts 
is the sheer humanity which shines 
through it all. Alan Paton may or may 
not be a great writer of fiction (this 
reviewer thinks he is one of the major 
writers of our time), but only the most 
ardent South African racist can possibly 
think of him as anything less than a 
great man. Discriminating readers who 
are tired of the blatant and the sen- 
sation which are so prevalent in con- 
temporary fiction will find Tales from a 
Troubled Land not only an artistic treat 
but a restorative as well, for one cannot 
read these stories without a renewed 
faith in the human race. 


STEPHEN P. Ryan 


June-Jury, 1961 


Winter's Tales 6, edited by A. D. 
Maclean. 322 pp. St. Martin’s 
Press. $4.75. 


Bony SUPERB and brave collection of 
an overly-neglected genre—the no- 
vella—is the sixth in its series. When I 
reviewed the first collection six years 
ago, I ended my comments with the 
hope that the venture would continue. 
I really didn’t have much hope. But 
here is another quixotic, cantankerous 
group—ten in all—comprising the sixth 
volume of the series which shows no 
signs of stopping. 

Margaret Laurence’s “The Perfume 
Sea” and Frank Tuohy’s “A Survivor 
in Salvador” exhibit that precarious and 
almost indefinable sense of “atmos- 
phere” that is really the forte of the 
novella (witness “The Dead,” “Death 
in Venice,” etc.). “Outside the Ma- 
chine” by Jean Rhys and Muriel 
Spark’s “The Dark Glasses” are per- 
cipient studies in character, with tinges 
of grim, mordant wryness. 

I found Gabriel Fielding’s “Figs in 
Spring” and Liam O’Flaherty’s “The 
Post Office” the weakest of the collec- 
tion; the former, because it seemed lit- 
tle more than an over-long short story 
which might have succeeded as a treat- 
ment of a cold, smug and selfish man 
in a shorter form but tends to be 
otiose as a novella. O'Flaherty wrote an 
extended spoof of the Irish character— 
but more in the “cute” Hollywood tra- 
dition than that of Honor Tracy. 

The next volume of Winter's Tales, 
the editor states, will be devoted to con- 
temporary Russian novellas. 


Eucense McNamara 


Some People, Places, and Things 
That Will Not Appear in My 
Next Novel, by John Cheever. 
175 pp. Harper. $3.50. 


~~ 1F you have previously read 
these stories (three appeared in Es- 
quire, six in The New Yorker), they 
are still worth a second visitation. En- 
semble, they partake of a solidity that 
may have seemed lacking when they 
were read as something that followed 
the “Talk of the Town” or were 
squeezed in between the latest in men’s 
fashions. Read one after another, they 
also afford a more admiring apprecia- 
tion of the constancy of Mr. Cheever’s 





style—slick, but compassionate and often 
wryly ironic. Best of all, repetition re- 
inforces the view that here is one writer 
who is not afraid to tell a story with 
a beginning, a middle and an end; the 
reader is not dumped unintroduced into 
the middle of a strange room to over- 
hear commingled, cryptic conversations 
whose beginnings will always remain as 
much a mystery as their terminations. 

In “A Miscellany of Characters That 
Will Not Appear,” the final exercise in 
this volume, Mr. Cheever notes the 
fate of a writer who with his dying 
breath outlined the beginning of a novel 
about three strangers sitting one snowy 
night at a bar near an Italian mountain 
pass. It seemed to Mr. Cheever that 
these were the dying words “of genera- 
tions of storytellers, for how could this 
snowy, and trumped-up pass, with its 
trio of travelers, hope to celebrate a 
world that lies spread out around 
us like a bewildering and stupendous 
dream.” Mr. Cheever is seeking to 
avoid such irrelevancies. “Fiction can 
no longer operate as a sixth-rate board- 
ing house,” he has said. “And in a 
world that changes more swiftly than 
we can perceive—where even the moun- 
tains seem to shift in the space of a 
night—the process of eviction, of se- 
lecting characters of stature, can be as 
interesting as the final cast.” 

And that, aside from the enjoyment 
of reading downright good writing, is 
probably the point of the whole volume. 
The people herein—such as the beauti- 
ful duchess who was “cursed in every 
leaky castle in Europe” because she mar- 
ried her accountant instead of a mem- 
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ber of broken-down royalty, Gee-Gee 
and Peaches forced to wander like mar- 
tinied Flying Dutchmen from suburbia 
to suburbia, and even the at-wits’-end 
advertising copywriter whose TV com- 
mercial for an elixir began: “Don’t be 
a wallflower at the dance because of 
strontium 90 in your bones’—all these 
people are interesting to meet, just 
about the right stature for short stories, 
but it is just as well to expend them 
now as to carry them on across the 
more rugged heights of a novel. 
Cuares W. JoHNsON 


Heaven Has No Favorites, by Erich 
Maria Remarque. Translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. 302 
pp. Harcourt, Brace and World. 
$4.50. 


rich Maria RemMArQgue’s ninth and 

latest novel, Heaven Has No Fa- 
vorites, is a bittersweet fable in which 
a romantic story and coldly competent 
craftsmanship are mingled in almost 
too-perfect proportions. Highly reada- 
ble and at times genuinely moving, its 
impact is nevertheless weakened by a 
sometimes rather superficial sophistica- 
tion. But all the same, its author knows 
how to tell a story, and there is no dan- 
ger of one’s losing interest in the book 
once one has begun it. 

Most striking is the immense chic 
of the novel’s backgrounds and details. 
It is the perfect book for a stay-at-home 
traveler, the armchair tourist who is un- 
able or unwilling to visit in person the 
Swiss Alps, Paris, Sicily, Venice, the 
Riviera. What a grand catalogue of 
names! And how immensely knowing 
and worldly-wise a tour guide Re- 
marque is. Simply as a Baedeker, the 
book makes splendid reading. It is only 
afterwards that one reminds himself 
that such vicarious journeying is not in 
itself a genuinely literary and aesthetic 
experience. 

What then of the story? The book 
begins in a tuberculosis sanatorium in 
the Swiss Alps. Lillian Dunkerque, at 
twenty-four a veteran of the sanatorium, 
learns that her case is hopeless. Young, 
beautiful and eager to live, she is doom- 
ed to die. 

But, she decides, before death comes 
she will live. Opportunity presents it- 
self in the person of a fortyish racing 
driver named Clerfayt. Together the 
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two go to Paris, and in time Clerfayt 
falls in love with the girl. She seems 
to return his feeling. Her love, how- 
ever, is not for him, but simply for life 
itself. When he proposes and promises 
to settle down to a middle-class existence 
of dull security, she knows she must 
leave him. But before that can happen, 
he is killed in a race. Lillian returns 
to the sanatorium and to the death she 
is now prepared to face. 

All this, of course, is wildly romantic, 
so much so in fact that even the ironies 
and cynicisms are of the romantic vari- 
ety. And Lillian, the doomed woman 
seeking life and love before she is 
struck down, is in the grand tradition 
of romantic heroines. 

The end result, then, is a book which 
one cannot help but enjoy reading, but 
which has little that is original to say 
about either life or death. Still, for 
those who yearn for romanticism, or 
who cannot afford the price of a trip 
to Europe, Heaven Has No Favorites 
should be a sweetmeat indeed. 

RussEtt SHAaw 


The Dark Disciple, by Russell B. 
Shaw. 306 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


OMEWHERE in his study of Dickens, 

Chesterton wrote that “the perma- 
nent human temptation is the tempta- 
tion to be mean.” He added that “one 
of the ringing realities of the Bible” is 
that “it does not make its great men 
commit grand sins; it makes its great 
men (such as David and St. Peter) 





commit small sins and behave like 
sneaks.” 

The presence of this moral reality 
in the best as well as in the worst of 
the characters in The Dark Disciple 
helps to measure its success as an ex- 
tended parable of the day. Its city col- 
lege setting lends it significance as an 
academic commentary. Its handling of 
character, dialogue, shift of scene and 
build-up of climaxes has a dramatist’s 
touch; its modulated use of detail-as- 
symbol gives it pattern and _ integrity. 
That it is catholic in the sense Arthur 
Machen meant when he said that all 
literature conveys, at times positively, 
at others negatively, the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church, makes it a challenging 
work, 

Inherent in his title and in the 
meaning of his dark disciple’s name, 
Christopher Gavin, the Christ-bearer, 
Shaw’s ironic intent is underscored 
when he has Gavin declare, “When we 
speak of God’s love we don’t know 
what we're speaking of.” In saying this, 
Gavin, the arch-zealot, does not know 
that he does not know any love ex- 
cept the self-love of blind and bitter 
pride. At this point in the novel, he is 
trying to cudgel spiritually the callow 
sophomore, Donald Reinhart, a lad from 
one of his English classes at Webster 
College, a non-denominational school 
in an eastern city. Reinhart is genu- 
inely seeking God’s love even as he 
has fallen genuinely in love. As Shaw’s 
central character, Gavin expresses here, 
as he does throughout the novel, the 
negative side of its central theme: the 
failure of love. Not only Gavin fails in 
love, however, but also Mark Brodie, a 
self-indulgent lapsed Catholic and the 
rival and foil in all things of Gavin. 

The fullness of the novel’s irony 
comes when we realize that—in trying 
to cudgel almost everyone spiritually, in 
particular Mark’s wife, Julie — Gavin 
is a man possessed. He pretends to him- 
self that he acts out of love for God; 
he does so actually out of self-justifica- 
tion, out of self-love—amor sui usque ad 
contemptum Dei. The degree to which 
he increasingly succumbs to this temp- 
tation gives him an “aura of spiritual 
depravity.” Yet he does bear Christ in- 
tellectually and represents the Church 
militant; in spite of his “diamond-hard 
core,” therefore, he upsets everyone, the 
more susceptible being forced to ex- 
amine their inner selves and hidden 
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mctives. Thus the major characters fin- 
ally turn away from self-love to a degree 
of charity which is consonant with their 
temperaments as they have been de- 
veloped for the reader. The Newman 
Club Chaplain, Father Kirsch, for ex- 
ample, although his role has been kept 
duly restrained, comes close to being a 
Bernanos saint in the end, a living de- 
nial of the charge that introspection is 
a curse. Along with the two heroines, 
the Chaplain seems to embody that love 
in its wholeness, which is called char- 
ity, the first and last of all the themes 
of man and God. 

If there are complaints to be made 
against this novel, they are minor. Writ- 
ing as he does in the realistic tradition 
of Chekhov and James, Shaw “shows” 
his reader much more than he “tells” 
him, and this is good. Occasionally, he 
tips his hand, however, forgetting that 
gesture and dialogue suffice and that 
the narrator should remain hidden. Per- 
sonally, I would have preferred another 
end for Christopher Gavin; he exposes 
the thesis and brings a touch of senti- 
ment and melodrama in the last pages. 
Again we'd rather be teased than told. 


Hersert Burke 


The Shame of Our Wounds, by 
Arthur J. Roth. 214 pp. Crowell. 
$3.95. 


M* Rotu is an extremely competent 
young novelist who has written a 
short but powerful story in the Huckle- 
berry Finn, Catcher in the Rye tradi- 
tion. The vicissitudes of an eleven-year- 
old inhabitant of a Catholic boys’ home 
Chis mother is dead and his father is in 
a mental hospital) could have been 
delineated with trite sentimentality, but 
it is to the author’s credit that the story 
is taut, economical and anguished. Early 
we find that the boy is a mere unit in 
the operation of a great machine: “Yes. 
I think there was a little boy who was 
sent to a home or an orphanage some- 
where. You can look it up in his file.” 
A fitting comment on our organized so- 
ciety—“you can look it up in his file.” 
Inevitable comparisons will be made 
between Jerry Callum, the hero of this 
book, and J. D. Salinger’s Holden Caul- 
field. Like Holden, Jerry is a runaway, 
searching for understanding and mean- 
ing in a hostile world. His plight, how- 
ever, is far grimmer and more pathetic 
than Holden’s. He is younger and more 
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vulnerable; his quasi-orphan status has 
made him literally a displaced person, 
whereas Holden’s alienation is emotion- 
al and intellectual—there are no eco- 
nomic overtones. Jerry’s innocence is 
confronted by betrayal, confinement and 
brute force. That the author is able to 
make plausible his hero’s undefeated 
spirit at the book’s end is a triumph of 
skill; however, there are times when one 
is tempted to question as unrealistic 
Jerry’s almost unbelievable magnanim- 
ity and incorruptibleness. His use as 
the all-forgiving Christ figure is a little 
too overt. 

The atmosphere of the boys’ home is 
effective and convincing. The Brothers 
are neither saints nor monsters, but a 
collection of overworked and _ largely 
unperceptive human beings now almost 
devoid of the energy and idealism 
which may have originally motivated 
them. The rod is now their chief tool, 
and while as Samuel Johnson said, 
“Rod, I will honor thee for this thy 
duty,” it serves less as means for in- 
struction than as a “general terror to 
all.” 

The boys are drawn with an equally 
realistic eye; their veneer of toughness 
and smutty talk is protection against 
their conviction of being unwanted and 
unloved. Their fierce determination and 
helpless terror is perhaps best summed 
up in the book’s last line: “Bless me, 
Father, for I run away six times’—as 
hopeless in its own way as an earlier 
despairing parody: “Bless me, Father, 
for I goddam said goddam six times.” 





Arthur Roth: “Look it up in his file’ 





As sociological commentary, this book 
is probably more effective than a fistful 
of tracts, but it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, too, and accomplishes a great deal 
more than social criticism. In his book, 
Mr. Roth has dramatically fulfilled the 
promise of A Terrible Beauty; his study 
of rebellious youth and helpless Broth- 
ers engenders a tragic pity all too seldom 
felt in modern fiction. 


Davip G. SPENCER 


The Bells of Rome, by Goran Ste- 
nius. Translated by Isabel and 
Florence McHugh. 358 pages. 
Kenedy. $4.95. 


u“ M AKE THE most of Rome,” Ed- 

mund Campion wrote to Greg- 
ory Martin in the sixteenth century. 
Among the many who have taken Cam- 
pion’s counsel to heart is Goran Sten- 
ius who served for nine years on the 
staff of the Finnish Embassy to the 
Holy See. Out of his experience comes 
this novel, The Bells of Rome, center- 
ing on the theme of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the conversion and priest- 
hood of Thomas Cinnelius. 

Thomas is a Finn. He came to Rome 
some time before World War II to pur- 
sue his studies in the history of art. A 
skeptic, he is astounded when he learns 
from Padre Barnaba at the moldering 
monastery of Santa Presenza that an 
El Greco “Last Supper” was lost in 
flames when the priest chose to save 
the Blessed Sacrament rather than the 
painting. But this testimony of faith 
intrigues him and he is soon baptized 
and eventually ordained in Rome. 

For a few years, Thomas occupies a 
desk at the Papal Secretariat of State, 
does some parish work in Rome and 
then suffers scruples about his motives 
in becoming a priest. A Cardinal sends 
him off on pilgrimage to Santissima 
Trinita in the Sabine Hills. Here he 
withesses a primitive Eucharistic rite, 
dating back to Pope St. Linus, and then 
returns to Rome where he dies as pas- 
tor of San Lino, the parish served by 
the monastery where Thomas first en- 
countered the faith. 

The Blessed Sacrament theme runs 
through the story, symbolized in the 
Santa Presenza Monastery, dramatized 
at Thomas’ First Communion and in 
the Sabines, and reverenced in Thomas’ 
devotion. But there is little inner life to 
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the characters, and the story sags badly 
after Thomas’ conversion and ordina- 
tion. The reader is left with a pious 
tale, grateful for the edification but 
disappointed that the novel evaporated 
about one-third of the way through. 
REV. Francis X. CANFIELD 


China Court, by Rumer Godden. 
304 pp. Viking. $4.50. 


uMER GoppEN disdains telling a 
ne in a straightforward fashion; 
she prefers a complicated flashback 
technique, which is employed with 
great success in China Court. Thus she 
endows the story of several generations 
of the Quin family with all the sus- 
pense of a good detective story and 
adds piquancy to a romance. The nov- 
el’s framework covers the few days be- 
tween the death of old Mrs. Quin, the 
reading of her will and disposal of the 
estate. The book is subtitled “The 
Hours of a Country House,” and each 
chapter is named for an hour of the 
divine office, with a brief quotation 
from the appropriate hymn, plus a 
charming description of an_ illumina- 
tion in a medieval Book of Hours. This 
Book of Hours figures prominently in 
the history of China Court and plays 
an important role in saving the estate. 

Tracy, the young granddaughter 
whose much married mother had never 
provided ‘her with a secure background, 
is the only member of the family who 
loves China Court and wants to pre- 
serve it. Tracy’s aunts all consider the 
place too dilapidated to keep up and 
can hardly wait to sell the family 
treasures. The farm attached to the 
estate is also under criticism and in 
danger of being sold; but old Mrs. 
Quin had foreseen all this and had 
made her will accordingly. 

In the course of the story, the reader 
gradually comes to know five genera- 
tions of China Court’s inhabitants. No- 
table among them were Ann, who fled 
the house and an unwanted suitor to 
become a missionary in China; Da- 
maris, who loved only to roam the 
moors, but docilely consented to marry 
a wealthy American she did not love; 
Eliza, the sharp and intelligent spin- 
ster who found an outlet for her in- 
tellectual energy in collecting rare 
books, purchased with money withheld 
from housekeeping funds. Most beauti- 
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ful of the ancestors was Lady Patrick, 
the lovely Irish girl who turned into 
an embittered woman upon discovering 
her husband’s infidelity; most interest- 
ing was Mrs. Quin herself who fell 
in love with China Court as a child 
and lived to become its mistress, though 
the Quin she married was not the one 
she loved. 

China Court’s conclusion has the 
ring of a fairy tale; but who would 
deny Tracy possession of this lovely 
home and a stalwart husband? Miss 
Godden’s emphasis on the values of a 
quiet, well-ordered life in loved and 
familiar surroundings points a_perti- 
nent moral for a generation in con- 
stant search of novelty. 

Marcukrite GALLAGHER 


Saturday Lunch with the Brownings, 
by Penelope Mortimer. 208 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.95. 


peg TWELVE short stories are among 
the best in their field, the trim 
fenced paddock of British suburbia. The 
writer is well known to Americans be- 
cause of her many contributions to The 
New Yorker magazine. Married to an- 
other writer, she is the mother of a 
large family and a novelist of consider- 
able force and power. This strength in 
her writing is admirably conveyed in 
her short stories. While they lack the 
apparent Gothic horror and overt sav- 
agery that pervades so many of our 
stories over here, they yet convey as 
clearly that joy is far away. Penelope 





Penelope Mortimer: British suburbia 


Mortimer contends that people do not 
even seek joy any more, nor even hope 
for it, but prefer the symbol of an 
achievement to any sort of a good life. 

There is a story here of the purpose- 
ful destruction of a baby-to-be that is 
almost the story of our suburban times, 
and the hilarity of some of the enter- 
tainments that she describes can be en- 
joyed on that level only if you rush 
through them; when you stay and share 
her characters with her, you get the full 
impact of her lesson that is stronger than 
liquor and far more edifying. There is a 
tragic compulsion to destruction among 
the set of people she describes that 
would be painful to read were not all 
these stories, so full of woe, anointed 
with her compassion. 

We could do with many writers like 
her on this side of the ocean; they breed 
a better kind of reader who can relish 
and divine far more from print than we 
at present can from the raw and gamey 
tales that we prefer. 


Witu1Am REApy 


Dawn, by Elie Wiesel. Translated by 
Frances Frenaye. 90 pp. Hill and 
Wang. $3. 


HIS Is a slim first novel, so slim 

that it might have been printed 
more economically as a long short story 
in a twenty-five-cent magazine. Here it 
is cradled within hard covers and goes 
at twelve times the price. 

Night, to which this is the sequel, 
was a simple documentary, recounting 
the author’s experiences as a child in 
German concentration camps during 
World War II. It was a blunt, moving 
account: a minor Anne Frank diary. 
In moving from documentary to fiction, 
author Wiesel carries over the simple 
narrative, the unencumbered plot. But 
here they are no longer assets, since 
Wiesel fails to complement them with 
imaginative sweep and characterization, 
so necessary in fiction. Dawn never 
comes alive to prove its point. 

Not that its point is easy to isolate, 
but the story has dramatic possibilities. 
Elisha, the narrator of Dawn, is eight- 
een, a survivor of the concentration 
camps. At the time of the story, he is 
a member of a Jewish terrorist group 
seeking to dislodge the British occu- 
pants from Palestine. When a terrorist 
leader is captured and sentenced by the 
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Briiish to hang, the underground coun- 
ters by kidnapping a British army cap- 
tain, and threatening to kill him if the 


British execute the terrorist leader. 
Fearful of losing face, the British sched- 
ule the hanging for dawn. Elisha is 
given the duty of killing the English 
captain in reprisal. 

The last few hours before Elisha must 
kill are full of nightmarish recollection: 
of parents and religion, of concentration 
camps and their senseless slaughter of 
the innocent. Elisha sees himself trad- 
ing places with the Nazi murderers be- 
cause he must now kill an innocent of- 
ficer, a man he cannot hate. But he 
feels the need of hate: 

Without hate, everything that my com- 

rades and I do would be done in vain... 

My people have never known how to hate. 

Their tragedy, throughout the centuries, 

has stemmed from their inability to hate 

those who have humiliated and from time 
to time exterminated them. 

These are powerful lines, but they 
garner little support from author Wie- 
sel’s narrative. The reader never gets 
close to the minds of the little band of 
rebels. They seem to fight in despair 
and unreason. Elisha is a hollow pro- 
tagonist, a mere bundle of distraught 
emotions and ugly recollections. We 
never know him sufhciently to feel more 
than an abstract pity for his plight. 

The plight is real, of course. The kill- 
ing of an innocent hostage is murder, 
pure and simple. Elisha fears—with the 
Jew’s inbred fear of God—the conse- 
quences of his act. 

Dawn styles itself a tragedy, but it 
lacks the suspense and driving inevi- 
tableness of tragedy. Elisha is no tragic 
hero; he lacks the human dimensions 
for tragedy. If anything, he is a melo- 
dramatic victim, a child caught in the 
web of circumstance. Elie Wiesel has 
attempted to make Elisha the Jewish 
Everyman, forgetting that Everyman is 
No Man. Elisha never comes to life 
sufhiciently. 

Davin Yount 


The Hero, by Derek Monsey. 219 
pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


tre Monsey attributes no excess 
of daring or nobility to his hero. 
Rather, here is a figure who underesti- 
mates himself, an anti-hero who de- 
nounces himself not out of humility 
but out of skepticism. For empathy, 
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novelist Monsey relies on the reader's 
will to live, because there is very little 
attractive about this conspicuously un- 
heroic victim of war. 

“Purpose was self-preservation.” In 
this brief paragraph, the hero explains 
every future act in this narrative. The 
hero is a British army officer captured 
by the enemy in World War II. He has 
escaped his prisoner of war camp in 
Northern Italy, and throughout the 
novel roams the mountainous regions 
near Monte Cassino, foraging for food. 
He merges into the earth. Survival is 
his only law. In many instances cowar- 
dice appears heroic. 

In a style as sparse as his hero’s diet, 
Derek Monsey explores a young sol- 
dier’s disillusionment. There are in- 
sights and conclusions stated with such 
simplicity that comparisons to Heming- 
way are inevitable. “Shame is a little 
more endurable if you can honestly dis- 
like the people who are inflicting it on 
you.” When the SS troops constantly 
hound him for two weeks, he realizes 
that “soldiers are not particularly happy 
about hunting down one man.” 

Monsey’s anti-hero tries to substitute 
cynicism for religion, and the emotional 
piety of the Italian Catholic draws his 
fire. The private ritual of the peasant is 
essentially pagan, as the madonna and 
a few favorite saints replace the myth- 
ological characters of the classical fables. 
The cynical hero himself cannot find 
God: “God, you bastard. God, you bas- 
tard. God, oh God, how I long for 
you.” In his moments of despair, he 
wonders: “God all powerful and all 
knowing do you care whether I curse, 
ignore or praise you? I live my life a 
little and dwindle through the years 
into the great yawn of eternity.” And 
when he finds Francesca dead—she who 
had so often sold her body to buy food 
for him—the hero “said the Lord’s 
Prayer over her and then said aloud to 
the God who had killed her a silly little 
prayer begging for her happiness and 
peace.” 

The hero spends many hours trying 
to rid his clothes of lice and fleas. Mag- 
gots often share his meals. “When I 
broke the bit of bread there was a cen- 
tipede inside it. | threw it without 
touching it straight into the center of 
the fire and it shrivelled and then burst. 
I ate the bread. ‘For what we are about 
to receive, except the centipede, the 
Lord make us truly cynical. Amen.’” 


The feast belongs to Hemingway, and 
the prayer belongs to Joyce. 

If you can attribute the hero's appe- 
tites and lusts to his animal struggle to 
survive, you will be impressed with 
this novel. It is the disturbing revela- 
tion of an honest man, haunted by his 
own insignificance. 


JosepH J. WoLFF 


The Men of Damezan, by Henri 
Queffelec. Translated by Jon- 
athan Griffin. 357 pp. Double- 
day. $4.50. 


HIs BOOK is subtitled “A Novel 
About Atomic Scientists,” and to 
the uninitiated in such wonders, it has 
all the appeal of a doctoral dissertation. 
I am not even sure if the hero is a 
certain Michel Renoir (whom the dust 
jacket describes as a “top-flight French 
nuclear scientist”) or an atomic pile 
simply called “A” to distinguish it from 
other atomic piles, “B” and “C.” Michel 
Renoir is the central character, and the 
plot concerns the fact that, when he is 
not worrying about “A,” which is mis- 
behaving, he is worrying about his 
wife, son, political opponents and his 
mistress. The misbehavior of the pile 
is causing unrest among the otherwise 
placid peasants of the Midi where the 
installation is located; the men of Dam- 
ezan poke about it and converse end- 
lessly in an endeavor to ascertain what 
ails it and to forestall its having an 
atomic fit. The misbehavior of Michel 
is causing unrest among his wife and 
family. At one and the same time, it is 
his duty to keep the lid on the pile 
long enough to placate the natives, and 
the lid on his marriage long enough 
to decide how to get a divorce in order 
to marry his mistress. 

If the foregoing sounds tiresome, be- 
lieve me, it is. Neither the book’s sense 
nor syntax appeals. Translation may 
have muddied this well of prose, but 
it cannot excuse the author’s archness 
or the dry wind—perhaps the mistral 
of the Midi—which composes most of 
the dialogue. 

The Men of Damezan is a_ book 
which provokes no strong feelings, for 
or against; it is obvious and dull. On 
the basis of this novel, M. Queffelec 
belongs on anybody’s list of the ten 
dullest authors. 

JosepH V. Witcox 
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By DORIS GRUMBACH 


Fiction 


Bookshel 


Ne SIGNPOSTS IN THE SKY, 
by V. Sackville-West. 144 pp. 
Doubleday. $2.95. Like Monsignor 
Blaise Meredith in Morris West’s The 
Devil’s Advocate, Miss Sackville-West’s 
hero embarks on a long journey of self- 
discovery after he has learned of his 
own imminent death from cancer. Writ- 
ing with all her old, practiced skill, the 
author follows the journalist Edmund 
Carr as he boards ship to accompany, 
on this last trip of his life, the woman 
he loves. This slight book is a progres- 
sively poignant series of vignettes: of 
the dying man and his growing pas- 
sion and jealousy, of Laura Drysdale 
who is ignorant of the impending death 
and her growth in love toward Ed- 
mund when it is too late, of memorable 
and often symbolic side-trips from the 
ship, and of the final burial at sea 
“where there are no signposts” to com- 
memorate the passing of a human being. 
Not a great novel of significant ideas, 
this portrait of a man of emotional and 
intellectual integrity meeting his death 
with dignity is, nonetheless, oddly 
touching. Miss Sackville-West’s one an- 
noying stylistic characteristic is to pep- 
per her prose with quotations, breaking 
the flow of thought and narrative, and 
detracting from the cumulative force of 
the tragedy. 

THE WILDERNESS STONE, by 
Robert Nathan. 205 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 
Mr. Nathan has always been a simple- 
hearted man, imbued with “the love 
and wonder” of life. He is visibly proud 
of his acquaintanceship with the literary 
greats of the "Twenties and "Thirties in 
New York, and this new novelette is 
both irritatingly nostalgic and weakly 
romantic. Using the familiar superna- 
tural theme of the love of a live woman 
by a long-dead hero, he has hung 
about the slender thread of the narra- 
tive a good number of his aesthetic and 
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political opinions. Like an embittered 
old man, he viciously caricatures mod- 
ern writers and enshrines his friends. 
His mind often slips back to the better 
times, the better people and writers, 
even to the scenes of his earlier novels. 
As in One More Spring (1933), he is 
still emotional about the people who 
lived in Central Park sheds during the 
Depression. With all these extraneous 
elements and the distractingly reminis- 
cent style of the writing, this Berkeley- 
Square-like novel fails to be anything 
more than sticky, structure-less and en- 
tirely without point. 

MY PLACE IN THE BAZAAR, by 
Alec Waugh. 233 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.95. Alec Waugh has 
been publishing books for more than 
forty years. With the exception of two, 
Fuel for the Flame and Island in the 
Sun, they have all escaped public not- 
ice, although critics have often been 
kind to them. For those unfamiliar with 
Waugh’s name, this recent collection, 
My Place in the Bazaar, will serve as a 
more than adequate introduction. ‘These 
stories range over Mr. Waugh’s whole 
literary career and reflect his wide ex- 
perience as both an author and world 
traveler. They are all in the first person 
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singular, and the curiously subtle blend 
of fact and fiction lends an anecdotal 
quality to the selections. More person- 
ality sketches than true short stories, 
the excerpts span time and place, from 
London in the 1920’s to Malaya in the 
1950's. The most appealing selections 
are those dealing with the life and peo- 
ple of Waugh’s Hot Countries, the idyl- 
lic islands of the Caribbean and the Pa- 
cific. One feels that Waugh’s heart is 
still in the tropics, that his love affair 
with the islands has never quite ended. 
His instinctive feeling for the romantic 
and the unusual in people and events 
makes the reading of this generous sam- 
pling from his longer works a real treat. 


CHILDSPLAY, by Eda Lord. 180 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. A thor- 
oughly delightful book from cover to 
cover, this is one of those rare books 
about children which is stimulating to 
adults. The small heroine tells artlessly 
and in the most engaging manner of the 
people who have moved through her 
short life. Most outstanding are a Puri- 
tan grandmother who has such a stern 
sense of duty that she buys a sable coat 
to keep the national currency in circu- 
lation, and a grandfather who so enjoys 
a feeling of affluence that he has, liter- 
ally, rows and rows of suits and shoes in 
his closet. Childsplay is much more 
than a juvenile odyssey. The little girl 
tells of her life from four to nine in 
words of touching sensitivity. (Upon 
learning that her father has remarried: 
“I felt as if ink had been poured into 
my mind.”) The delicately balanced re- 
lationships which she must establish and 
maintain with the adult world would 
have driven an adult to distraction in no 
time; she and Jimmy, her supporter and 
stepbrother, are pitted against the world 
of grown people, armed only with acute 
insight into the enemy’s psychology. An 
amusing, terrifying and sometimes trag- 
ic view of a child’s world, written with 
compassionate understanding and skill. 

NATIVE TO THE GRAIN, by 
George Troy. 246 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.95. The type is the widely popular 
“business novel,” this time concerning 
the struggle for power, money and sta- 
tus among the administrators and law- 
yers for the estate of a colorful and in- 
teresting old lady, Elizabeth Skiffe 
Chipman. The men of good will and 
strong ethics succeed in their defence 
of the defenceless but still peppery lady. 
Written in a. style so bare and bereft 
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of artistry Cor craft) that it seems al- 
most anti-literary, the novel becomes a 
fable. The characters are Everyman and 
Everywoman; the Devil, modern capi- 
talistic society. In this reduction to 
types, the characters lose their flesh and 
blood, all except the old lady who, 
symbolic as she is of the Lady in Dis- 
tress, is still drawn well enough to in- 
terest the reader. 

MESSAGES OF LOVE, by Samuel 
Youd. 378 pp. Simon and Schuster. 
$4.95. Organized very much like Ar- 
nold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale (at 
least at the start), this ambitious story 
tells of two sisters who marry young 
men in the North Country cotton trade. 
One of the sisters, Katherine, leads a 
strange and removed life because she 
bears twins who are both terribly de- 
formed and ill. The other, Victoria, loses 
her husband in World War I, marries a 
laborer in her husband’s plant, and 
dies miserably, soon after bearing him a 
child, in dire poverty. The bulk of the 
novel is then concerned with the chil- 
dren of these marriages—the surviving 
crippled twin, George, and his cousin 
Stanley. Most remarkable pages in this 
long chronicle, which often seems too 
attenuated for its content, are the ones 
dealing with the lives of the young 
crippled twins, their devoted love for 
each other, their resignation to being 
hidden as monstrosities from the world, 
their eventual separation by death. Mr. 
Youd shows real power in these sec- 
tions and suggests that in subsequent 
work he may be capable of sustaining 
this pitch of emotion and power. 


APRIL MORNING, by Howard 
Fast. 184 pp. Crown. $3.50. On a warm 
April morning in 1776, fifteen-year-old 
Adam Cooper goes peacefully to sleep 
in the township of Lexington. ‘Twenty- 
four hours later, Adam has become a 
man who has seen his father and 
friends killed by British muskets, and 
his entire concept of the sanity of things 
obliterated. The whirlwind of events in 
which he is reluctantly swept along tries 
him, body and soul, and changes him 
from a boy whose only problem was 
an overcritical father to an adult with 
a family to support and a woman to 
love. Symbol of American youth, who 
throughout this country’s history have 
been wrenched from childhood to take 
on adult responsibilities, Adam’s search 
for his own identity has been repeated 
by millions of young Americans. April 
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Morning is a warm and powerful story 
of heroism. With refreshing lack of 
platitude, Mr. Fast’s latest historical 
novel, like Citizen Paine and Freedom 
Road before it, contains a vibrant and 
timely message of personal and national 
liberty, a literary challenge to anyone 
who thinks himself a freedom-loving 
American citizen. 


DON’T TELL ALFRED, by Nancy 
Mitford. 247 pp. Harper. $3.95. The 
legend-makers for Nancy Mitford and 
reviewers for the daily press tell us that 
she is a very funny lady, that she writes 
belly-laugh satire on the level of Evelyn 
Waugh, Aubrey Menen and Norman 
Douglas. I am here to tell you that this 
new book will do nothing for her repu- 
tation. For one thing, Miss Mitford uses 
humor ill-humoredly, as a vehicle for 
her special dislikes: all the world except 
the well-bred and well-dressed upper 
classes, but most particularly all Ameri- 
cans. For another, she is long-winded, a 
terrible handicap to a humorist; unlike 
Waugh, she will suggest a humorous 
situation, establish it fully and then re- 
view it for those dullards among her 
non-upper-class readers who may have 
missed it the first and second times. 
There is more good humorous satire in 
the first ten pages of Muriel Spark’s 
The Bachelors than in all of Nancy 
Mitford’s dyspeptic diatribes against the 
non-U civilization that surrounds her 
honorable self. 

NOT TO THE SWIFT, by Tris- 
tram Coffin. 379 pp. Norton. $4.50. The 
mode of this type of novel was set down 
for us by the popular Advise and Con- 
sent: create a mythical president—com- 
pounded of recognizable characteristics 
and situations—and portray the institu- 
tion of the Presidency through his in- 


competent, inadequate figure. Here as 
in Allen Drury’s novel, the time is 
sometime in the immediate future, and 
we see Malcolm Christiansen, late Colo- 
nel in the Marines with the epithet 
“hero with a heart” after his name (com- 
pletely fabricated by a dishonest Irish 
journalist named Mickey Moonan), be- 
come President of the United States for 
a multitude of dishonest, fabricated, dis- 
honorable reasons. He is a little, insig- 
nificant and completely incompetent 
man in a great office, and this strained 
novel shows national politics as it pro- 
duces a straw President and then watch- 
es him weasel, squirm and fail in the 
pursuit of peace (this time it is a re- 
armed Germany that is threatening the 
stability of the world). At the end, the 
authot leaves us with the feeling that 
the small man has somewhat grown up 
to his office. The aware reader will be 
able to spot familiar Washington fig- 
ures as well as familiar characteristics in 
this fictional President, but aside from 
the parlor game of such identification, 
there is not much intrinsic interest in 
either the story or its treatment. 


DEEP ARE THE VALLEYS, by 
Hannah Closs. 261 pp. Vanguard. 
$4.95. I remember Mrs. Closs’s first 
story, High Are the Mountains, as a 
crowded, complex re-creation of the thir- 
teenth-century religious wars, and par- 
ticularly her hero, Wolf of Foix, who 
became involved with the profoundly 
mistaken but sincerely convinced Albi- 
gensians. Wolf vowed vengeance for the 
death (at the hands of Simon de Mont- 
fort, defender of the faith against the 
Cathars) of his viscount Trencavel. 
This book, written in the same _ bal- 
anced, unemotive, almost colorless style 
as the first, carries the 1205 Crusade to 
its end. Wolf, cheated of his desired 
vengeance by a stroke of ironic fate, 
comes to a fuller realization of himself 
as a man. The writer's sympathies, de- 
spite a valiant attempt to disguise them, 
are clearly with the dissident—or to put 
it more bluntly, only Wolf, his idolized 
Esclarmonde of Foix (a holy woman 
who symbolizes the extremes of the 
heresy.) and the members of his camp 
come alive in these pages. All the 
others, including the shadowy figure of 
Saint Dominic, are either blackly vil- 
lainous or too satirically portrayed. The 
Church comes out quite badly, but the 
book’s overcrowded canvas often makes 
it difficult to discern the bias. 
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Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin, by George F. Kennan. 
411 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$5.75. 


4 ee autHor of this important book 
is our newly appointed ambassador 
to Yugoslavia. For several years, he 
was assigned to our embassy in Moscow 
where he also served as United States 
Ambassador. His scholarly attitude and 
searching interest in diplomatic history 
were in evidence throughout his en- 
tire diplomatic career, but only during 
the years of “retirement” from diplo- 
matic service, during the time of his 
purely academic calling, was he able 
to work full time on a number of ex- 
tremely significant projects. 

Mr. Keenan’s personal understanding 
and appreciation of the Russian and So- 
viet milieu assisted him greatly in com- 
prehending, explaining and evaluating 
the foreign relations of the revolution- 
ary regime in Moscow with the rest of 
the world. 

In the opinion of many students of 
the Soviet Union, an attempt to under- 
stand contemporary Soviet-Western re- 
lations without appreciating the impact 
made: by ‘the éarly and formative years 
of the revolutionary regime is con- 
demned to failure. And in spite of this, 
Western scholars have given little at- 
tention to examining Soviet-Western re- 
lations. Up to this day, there is no com- 
prehensive study available of the more 
than forty years of Soviet relations with 
the outside world. On the other hand, 
there are excellent collections of docu- 
ments, treatments of specific periods, 
secondary works and memoirs available. 

Mr. Kennan fortunately is deter- 
mined to do something about this ob- 
vious void. His book, Russia Leaves the 
War, was the first installment of this 
endeavor, and the book under review 
presents challenging discussions of in- 
dividual episodes and problems within 
the area of Soviet foreign relations from 
the inception of the Soviet regime in 
1917 to the end of World War II. 

Two general observations can _ be 
made. First and foremost, past events 
are often evaluated in a subjective man: 
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ner. The idea is to prove that our side 
was always right and that if only the 
others had seen the genuine and noble 
intentions, everything would have 
worked out to the satisfaction of all 
mankind. Mr. Kennan hardly follows 
this school of thought, and he carefully 
points out the many sources which pro- 
duced mutual suspicion between Rus- 
sia and the West. For example, an en- 
tirely different emphasis was placed 
upon the war against Germany by the 
Western allies than by the Russians. By 
1917, the Russian people wanted to end 
the war which proved so costly in hu- 
man life and material. On the other 
hand, for Britain and France evil and 
German were synonymous terms, and 
even the Russian Revolution, according 
to them, was made in Germany. Thus, 
from the very beginning the West was 
doing its best to remain completely ig- 
norant of the real situation in Russia. 
Day-to-day policies reflected this ignor- 
ance and general misunderstanding. Mr. 
Kennan also makes the point that the 
extremely selfish policies of the West— 
insisting on Russia’s continuation in the 
war against Germany—drove the Rus- 
sian people into the arms of the Bolshe- 
viks after the moderate February revo- 
lution in Russia. Elihu Root’s United 
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States Mission put it in quite brutal and 
undiplomatic language: “No fight, no 
loan.” 

Throughout the entire book, Mr. 
Kennan shows a high degree of courage 
in departing from standard cliches in 
evaluating Russian and Western ac- 
tions on the international scene. He 
fights over-simplification in presenting 
complex events. He also raises, like a 
good professor, extremely searching 
questions which he does not answer. 

The book attains additional signif- 
cance because it is written against a 
background of a concentrated effort by 
Soviet historians—who have almost by 
default a field all to themselves—to dis- 
tort completely and falsify historical 
facts in order to give validity to their 
a priori conclusions dictated to them by 
the Communist Party line. Needless to 
say, the findings of Soviet historians 
are deeply discreditable to the West. 
But these are the books which are made 
easily available to the young intellec- 
tuals of the Asian-African countries. 

Summing up, it should once more be 
stressed that Mr. Kennan has done the 
free world a great service by courage- 
ously analyzing the facts and giving his 
views of those almost forty years of 
Russian-Western relations from 1917 to 
1945, 

Eric WALDMAN 


The War Called Peace, by Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet. 368 pp. 
Norton. $4.50. 


_ story which this book tells us 
is not the kind of history we have 
learned in the schools, It is a story based 
on confusion and deceit in which words 
have two meanings. One meaning, the 
obvious one, is intended only to disarm 
the credulous listener and take him 
off guard. The second meaning, the 
communist ideological meaning, carries 
to the initiated listener the party direc- 
tive. Briefly, this volume is an excellent 
analysis of the communist conspiracy 
against objective truth and the rest of 
the world. 

Primarily, the Overstreets present in 
this volume a complete and compact ex- 
planation of Khrushchev’s new com- 
munism which is not new at all. The 
book also includes much of the whole 
fabric of communism and its sinister 
ideology. That ideology has not chang- 
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ed ‘hrough Lenin, Stalin and Khrush- 
chev. Since no objective test can be ap- 
plied to the tactics of the Soviets, it 
males no difference what words are 
used to express their ideas. Such terms 
as peaceful coexistence, peoples, inter- 
nationalism, colonialism and, above all, 
peace may be used externally in any 
arrangement, but they all mean only one 
thing to the communist mind—the party 
directive. 

The hero of the book is, of course, 
Khrushchev. The volume directly treats 
of his tactics and purposes. It is no mere 
invective against this riddle of the free 
world. The authors present a cold and 
solid appraisal of his doctrine. They 
cite his exact words and then proceed 
to point out the contradictions between 
his statements and promises. Unfortu- 
nately, these contradictions are such only 
in the minds of the non-communist 
world. 

Though the narrative is remarkably 
clear in its composition, it does not make 
for glib reading. It puts a tax on mental 
attention and reflection. Nor is this to 
be wondered at since the book deals 
with so much that is artfully confused 
and deliberately deceitful. The difficulty 
of decoding Khrushchev’s meaning is 
clearly demonstrated by the authors in 
explaining the “stormy applause” with 
which Communists and non-Commu- 
nists alike greeted Khrushchev’s words 
at the General Assembly: “Everything 
indicates that the time has come to open 
a period of international negotiations, 
conferences and meetings of statesmen 
in order that the pressing international 
problems may one after another be 
solved.” He spoke a two-direction lan- 
guage. 

JoserpH Rous, S.J. 


When F.D.R. Died, by Bernard As- 
bell. 211 pp. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. $4. 


A’ 1:15 p.m., Thursday, April 12, 
1945, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
complained of a headache, then 
slumped in his chair. He never regained 
consciousness. 

When F.D.R. Died is a skillful docu- 
mentary narrative of the events sur- 
rounding the death and funeral of one 
of the nation’s most controversial Presi- 
dents, For many humble citizens, it was 
as if another Abraham Lincoln had 
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From “When F.D.R. Died” 
Unfinished Portrait by Madame Shoumatoff 


died. Some of his enemies felt relieved. 
(One unforgiving California executive 
still marks April 12 as a day to cele- 
brate. ) 


Bernard Asbell has researched the 
subject thoroughly and sketched the 
dramatic moments with a sure touch. 
He portrays the affectionate loyalty and 
sorrow of Roosevelt's staff, the courage 
of his widow and the stunned, human 
reaction of the new President: 

On the morning they came to carry 
Franklin D. Roosevelt away from Warm 
Springs, Harry S. Truman awoke in Wash- 
ington at six-thirty with an urgent, dream- 
like recollection that some extraordinary 
thing had happened to him—and was call- 
ing him to wakefulness. Then he remem- 
bered he was now President of the United 
States, and he bounded out of bed. 

For a considerable time after April 12, 
everyone in the Administration, includ- 
ing Truman himself, continued to think 
that Roosevelt was meant when some- 
one spoke of “the President.” 

The death of Roosevelt at the age 
of sixty-three after a period of failing 
health was not epic in the same way as 
the murders of Julius Caesar or Lincoln. 
Yet, F.D.R. was undeniably an extra- 
ordinary man, whose death left the na- 
tion in an awkward position at a crucial 
time. 


On the day he died, he was mak- 
ing his plans to attend the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, which organized the 


United Nations. The Yalta meeting of 
the Big Three had been held, but Pots- 
dam still lay ahead. 

“The dominant emotion, when the 
(news) came, was not sorrow but fear,” 
Asbell recalls. “The most commanding 
figure of the century suddenly was 
gone, and no one was prepared to con- 
template what was to come.” 

Asbell anticipates a possible criticism 
of his book by arguing that books de- 
scribing a single event are not a passing 
literary fad: 


The first in a long line of books of this 
genre was the book of Genesis. Perhaps the 
last will be called “The Day Curiosity 
Died.” Until that final book is written, 
readers and writers will continue to be curi- 
ous about the details of certain extraor- 
dinary events. 


Ricuarp P. Frissre 


Report of the County Chairman, by 
James A. Michener. 310 pp. 
Random House. $3.95. 


TT. 1s the honest and exciting “fac- 
tual record of the reflections of a 
citizen who found himself involved in 
the [1960] campaign at the precinct 
level.” It’s an instructive record: objec- 
tive, readable, informative and inspir- 
ing. It shows the grass-roots political 
participation necessary to keep a presi- 
dential campaign functioning and the 
real service to the democratic process 
rendered by politicians. 

There is a discussion in general terms 
of the election nationally, but what 
Michener examines almost clinically is 
the election in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Michener, who was chairman of 
the Citizens for Kennedy Committee, 
saw Bucks County remain Republican, 
his township, his home town, even his 
precinct as well. “In fact,” he writes, 
“T can think of no area where I worked 
in which my efforts modified any im- 
portant segment of the vote.” 

But after reading this extraordinary 
account of one man’s total dedication 
to Mr. Kennedy, I must disagree. Mich- 
ener’s self-judgment is tco hard. Else- 
where he more correctly notes that by 
decreasing considerably the Republican 
majority in Bucks County (from what 
it was in 1952 and 1956), he helped 
Kennedy majorities win the state. 

Michener was not always for Ken- 
nedy—in fact, only painfully after Ken- 
nedy was nominated. But once com- 
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mitted, there wasn’t a more loyal and 
indefatigable worker in the Demociatic 
Party. The most important single issue 
he faced was Kennedy’s religion. From 
the beginning of the campaign to the 
end, it loomed large. Whatever the 
writers thirty years from now say in 
clever articles about the campaign of 
1960, they will not, says Michener, say 
religion played no part. Some Catholics 
will not always agree with some of the 
reasons he advances to defend Ken- 
nedy; in fact, they might think he suf- 
fers from not a little of the current 
prejudices regarding the Church. But 
he wins you over by his candor, sin- 
cerity and constant striving for truth. 
Michener believes that Nixon lost 
rather than that Kennedy won, that 
Eisenhower could have swung the elec- 
tion for Nixon had he not dragged his 
feet, that the Kennedy-Nixon debate 
was a boner for Nixon, that Rockefeller 
could have won the election if nomi- 
nated and that his subsequent split 
with Nixon lost the Vice President 
votes, that the Republican campaign 
was tepid and lacking in dedication and 
that the real surprise and failure was 
Nixon himself for he paraded the less 
attractive aspects of his personality and 
his interpretation of the Presidency. 
Professional scholars, no doubt, will 
grind out area studies of the 1960 cam- 
paign but they will have to go some to 
match this colorful, bright, engaging, 
personal narrative of one man who en- 
tered the campaign—after floundering 
on the stormy Pacific and visualizing 
the United States as a rich and lumber- 
ing galleon adrift without a crew or 
purpose. 
Josepu F. Menez 


A Nation of Sheep, by William J. 
Lederer. 194 pp. Norton. $3.75. 


eo Ir comes to knowing what 
goes on in the world, this nation 
of vast media, extensive educational 
systems and enormous international 
commitments simply doesn’t score. Wil- 
liam J. Lederer appropriately titles the 
documentation of the above charge A 
Nation of Sheep. As a sequel to his co- 
authored The Ugly American, this vol- 
ume contains not only examples to 
prove his point, but some constructive 
suggestions to alleviate our condition 
of colossal ignorance. 
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Fortunately, the author makes his 
sweeping charges with examples drawn 
from. areas in which he is clearly com- 
petent. To illustrate the appalling lack 
of information on which we base our 
actions in Asia, Lederer cites examples 
from Laos, Thailand, Formosa and Ko- 
rea, areas where he spent several years 
as special assistant and public informa- 
tion officer for the Commander-in- 
Chief, Pacific. In addition, he calls 
upon experiences gained during more 
than twenty extensive trips to these 
areas. 

The author says that the fault lies 
not only with our intelligence agencies, 
our foreign service officials, our press 
and our elected representatives, but also 
with ourselves because of our com- 
placency. While arguing that, for the 
average American, the truth is very hard 
to get at, Lederer maintains that it is 
available if extreme care is exercised in 
reading and listening to news coverage. 
In his opinion, we have chosen not to 
learn, not to do the hard work of per- 
forming well as a democracy charged 
with great international responsibilities. 
We are losing the cold war against the 
Communists because we are unwilling 
to engage in a cold war; it takes too 
much hard work, time and money. 

Lederer does more than shout to us 
to wake up. He devotes a substantial 
portion of the book to what he thinks 
will solve our personnel needs in for- 
eign countries and contribute to our 
enlightenment at home. His idea is 
much like the Peace Corps plan now 
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being implemented by R. Sargent 
Shriver, but Lederer places more em- 
phasis on training experts in language 
and technology. Another point of dif- 
ference is that service in Lederer’s Over- 
seas Corps would be a substitute for 
military service and would operate some- 
thing like existing officers programs at 
colleges and universities: the govern- 
ment would train personnel and then 
obtain their services for at least three 
years. The physical requirements of the 
military would be waived so that many 
more young people would have a 
chance to contribute to this important 
activity, 

Apart from Lederer’s attacks on Chi- 
ang, Rhee and others who are often pic- 
tured as symbols of democracy and para- 
gons of virtue, much of what he writes 
is not contradicted by what others have 
written about our Asian policy. And, 
when it comes to Lederer’s characteri- 
zations of the heads of state with whom 
we have allied ourselves, the weight of 
experts is on his side. 

There is some disagreement on small- 
er points. For example, Lederer says that 
the Chinese Communists regard Que- 
moy and Matsu as sources of anxiety 
which can be exploited to keep the 
people at a fever pitch in readiness for 
the imminent invasion. Gerald Clark, 
in Red China: The Impatient Giant, 
says the Communists use the presence 
of Nationalist troops on Quemoy and 
Matsu as a provocation and an annoy- 
ance but not as threat, since the Red 
Chinese focus is on Formosa and its 
“liberation.” 

In sum, this book is an extremely | 
well-written attack on our political ig- 
norance. Lederer pinpoints particularly 
dangerous areas of ignorance and rec- 
ommends a program which will enable 
us to match our adversaries in terms of 
knowledge. The recent tragic Cuban 
fiasco occurred after the book’s publica- 
tion date, but it is an excellent ex: 
ample of what Lederer is talking about. 

Rosert J. CLARKE 


The Futilitarian Society, by William 
J. Newman. 412 pp. Braziller. 


$6. 


ap hegraber-soe may well fume at the 
flip intellectuality of Mr. Newman's 
long critique of the thought of their 
more important “philosophers,” but this 
professor of’ government from Boston 
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University is less interested in chang- 
ing the minds of those who don’t quite 
believe in change than in alerting the 
rest of us to the dangers of American 
conservatism in the postwar period. 

[he pity is, however, that many of 
the rest of us may be put off by Mr. 
Newman’s inability to resist snide char- 
acterization of personalities and views, 
despite the fact that much of his ma- 
terial hardly deserves better treatment 
and some provokes ridicule. Many, too, 
are going to feel that he has under- 
estimated the power and depth of 
man’s conservative yearnings if, even as 
he says, they are a “refusal of freedom.” 
Newman does see the danger. 

Not to be confused with conserva- 
tism’s delinquents, for example, in the 
John Birch Society, are William H. 
Chamberlin, Felix Morley, James Burn- 
ham and Senator Barry Goldwater, rep- 
resentatives of “Old Conservatism.” 
Old Conservatism, one panel in Mr. 
Newman’s triptych of the conservative 
phenomenon in America today, is dis- 
tinctly marked by a belief in the need 
to resurrect that portion of the past 
which, it claims, a careful examination 
of history shows to be sound. For this 
school, nothing is apparently more 
sound than to put nineteenth-century 
liberalism — including laissez faire —to 
work in the twentieth century, to “re- 
store” States’ Rights and Congressional 
power over the Executive, to stop “in- 
terpreting” the Constitution, etc. Thus 
“Conservatism . . . resolutely walks into 
the future facing backwards.” 

The expounders of a “New Con- 
servatism”—Peter Viereck, Russell Kirk, 
Clinton Rossiter, Walter Lippman—are 
mostly annoyed with their “old” rela- 
tives, if they recognize them at all. Ac- 
cepting the present but finding it a 
cause for despair, they seek to state the 
profundities of conservative ideology as 
a kind of social metaphysics to which 
the nation will find it advisable to ad- 
here in the future. 

At bottom, all conservatives—“old” 
or “new,” American or not—fear man 
when he takes his freedom seriously, 
consciously, when he believes it is not 
futile to attempt the creation of a bet- 
ter world. They dwell at length upon 
tradition, Providence, elites, higher or 
natural law, eternal principles and veri- 
ties, etc., in such a way that freedom 
is quite consistently limited, whereas 
these concepts can be and have been 
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interpreted as challenges to man, the 
source of aspirations leading to more 
freedom. For conservatives, man is free, 
certainly, but only to go round and 
round within a society prescribed by 
whatever they deduce concretely from 
their metaphysics. 

Special note must be taken of origi- 
nal sin as cherished and secularized by 
the New Conservatives, in particular, 
since it is the foundation, I suggest, 
of their attitudes and much of their 
thought. They save man, in effect, by 
emphasizing in so many ways that he 
is not saved (though they will no 
doubt grant an individual his salvation 
if he believes in it) and, as a conse- 
quence, can write approvingly of re- 
ligion and God as being socially use- 
ful. New and Old Conservatives, too, 
are apparently strangers—unlike the 
Grand Inquisitor who knew Him well 
—to the Incarnate God and His Re- 
demption which the Greek Fathers saw 
as the divinization of man, not just in- 
dividually, but as a whole. (See Paul 
Ricoeur, ““The Image of God’ and the 
Epic of Man,” Cross Currents, Winter, 
1961.) 

For Mr, Newman, there are also the 
more subtle forms of conservatism in 
the “conservative mood” of the ’Fifties: 
the search for the “Real Meaning of 
America” (Louis Hartz, Daniel Boor- 
stin) and “National Purpose” (Max 
Ways, that is, Henry Luce, Inc.), be- 
lief in “Subtopia,” and liberal “fatigue” 
with “Ideology” (Daniel Bell). Par- 
ticularly in this discussion does it be- 
come clear that each of the rest of us 
shares to a greater or less extent in the 
aims of Futilitarian Society without, 
perhaps, realizing the nature of the en- 
gagement. 

R. W. FauLHaser 


Germany Between Two Worlds, by 
Gerald Freund. 296 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.75. 


Ce Freunp’s earlier book, Un- 
holy Alliance, established his right 
to speak as an expert on German his- 
tory. In this new work, he focuses with 
equal success on the contemporary 
scene. Germany Between Two Worlds 
skillfully analyzes various aspects of 
East and West German life and con- 
cludes with some _ thought-provoking 
proposals for both German and Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 





Gerald Freund: German assessment 


On the domestic side, the most sig- 
nificant question is the state of demo- 
cratic sentiment within the Federal Re- 
public. Freund’s assessment is not en- 
couraging, nor is it original, since here 
as elsewhere he draws heavily from the 
attitudes of the Social Democratic Par- 
ty. He accuses Adenauer of anti-demo- 
cratic traits and conduct, and expresses 
anxiety over the Germans’ reluctance 
to face the facts of their immediate 
past. Freund attempts no prognostica- 
tions about what will happen when 
the Chancellor’s strong hand is remov- 
ed, as it soon must be. From the au- 
thor’s data, it seems certain that an 
even moderately serious economic re- 
adjustment will jolt the Germans out 
of their present social and political 
euphoria and perhaps further endanger 
the cause of democracy. 

Freund’s approach to international re- 
lations attempts to be soundly realistic. 
Here, too, his animus towards Aden- 
auer is evident: in his judgment, the 
Chancellor has not pursued the course 
demanded by Germany’s basic national 
interests. Undoubtedly Freund is cor- 
rect in asserting that reunification is 
today’s fundamental issue for Germany. 
Since Adenauer’s idealistic concepts and 
NATO-based policy have failed to 
achieve reunification, Freund concludes 
that a drastic revision is necessary. This 
in turn will disrupt American policy 
very seriously and force an “agonizing 
reappraisal” on Washington. 

For West Germany’s future course, 
the author’s proposals are to cut loose 
from NATO, recognize diplomatically 
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or at least open direct contacts with 
the German Democratic Republic, and 
acknowledge the Oder-Neisse line as 


final. A “disengaged” Germany will 
serve United States interests as well as 
an active ally. In turn, these measures 
will ease East European fears, effect 
the withdrawal of the Red Army, allow 
national anti-communist sentiment to 
express itself, and thereby weaken the 
entire Soviet position. Somehow, amid 
all this, the two German states will 
merge and, Freund feels, remain in the 
Western orbit. 

These blunt suggestions should not 
be lightly ignored. One can easily point 
to flaws: the German public opinion 
that demands reunification will hardly 
acquiesce in the surrender of the lands 
beyond the Oder. Also, a joint United 
States-Soviet guarantee of an East Eur- 
opean non-aggression pact seems almost 
fantastic. But ten years ago we would 
have said the same about SEATO. 

Raymonp H. ScHMANDT 


Leo XIII and the Modern World, 
edited by Edward T. Gargan. 246 
pp. Sheed and Ward. $4.50. 

Popes in the Modern World, by 
Francis Sugrue. 274 pp. Crowell. 
$5.95. 


HESE ARE two kinds of books aimed 
at different audiences. Both are con- 
cerned with the influence of the papacy 
on the modern world. But this is all 
they have in common. Leo XIII and 
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“A Pope, despite his exalted position, is a human being” 
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the Modern World is a collection of 
scholarly essays assessing Leo’s influ- 
ence on theological, philosophical and 
social developments, and his dealings 
with Italy, England and America. Popes 
in the Modern World is a popular study 
of the last six pontiffs as interesting 
men who have been important world 
figures. Both books accomplish their 
purpose. 

Leo XIIl and the Modern World 
grew out of a symposium at Loyola Uni- 
versity of Chicago commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of Leo’s birth. It con- 
tains nine scholarly essays on various 
aspects of Leo’s pontificate. Raymond 
H. Schmandt and Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette provide good introductory sur- 
veys—Dr. Schmandt on the life and 
work of Leo XIII and Professor La- 
tourette on the Church and the World 
in the nineteenth century. Professor 
S. William Halperin has an essay on 
the Roman Question; Father Thomas 
McAvoy, on Leo's dealings with this 
country; and Father Eric McDermott, 
an excellent analysis of the problem of 
Anglican orders and Leo’s settling of it. 

There are four essays on theoretical 
topics: Monsignor Joseph Moody on 
Leo XIII and the social crisis; Arch- 
bishop Egidio Vagnozzi on Leo XIII 
and the problem of human liberty; 
James Collins on Leo XIII and the phil- 
osophical approach to modernity; and 
Father Gustave Weigel on Leo XIII and 
contemporary theology. All four are 
good brief treatments of these respec- 
tive topics. Monsignor Moody and Dr. 
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Collins present the most valuable con- 
tributions of this volume, fortunately on 
subjects on which there has been con- 
siderable misunderstanding in popular- 
ized treatments of Leo’s handling of the 
labor question and his promotion of the 
study of St. Thomas. Both Monsignor 
Moody and Dr. Collins demonstrate 
that Leo XIII did not intend to suggest 
that Rerum Novarum ended speculation 
on the labor problem or that when he 
told philosophers to go to St. Thomas 
he believed the medieval saint had all 
answers to modern philosophical prob- 
lems. 

The second book, Popes in the Mod- 
ern World, is a journalist's work. It 
abounds in interesting observations 
about the Popes’ personalities, their 
daily habits, their likes and dislikes. At- 
tention is given to the way each died 
and how the conclave chose his suc- 
cessor. This volume will have wide ap- 
peal, as collective biographies often do, 
and it will serve to present the last six 
Popes as warm human persons. Of nec- 
essity, such an account neglects impor- 
tant aspects of the papacy in modern 
times. For example, there is only one 
paragraph on Modernism, which was 
condemned by St. Pius X, but there 
are many pages of anecdotes about his 
eating with relatives and other such 
matters. This, however, is a legitimate 
treatment of the modern Popes, inas- 
much as the author does not pretend 
to analyze and assess the importance 
of their work in theology, philosophy 
and other fields of learning. 
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in his Introduction to this book, Mon- 
signor Moody gives an apt description 
and evaluation of the work: 


This book deals with the modern Popes 
from Leo XIII to John XXIII. It puts its 
accent on their human qualities. In this 
perspective we become aware of their hu- 
man differences. Certainly no two were 
alike in personality. It is refreshing to be 
reminded that a Pope, despite his exalted 
position, is a human being. The author’s 
sure journalistic touch highlights traits of 
personality which help to explain the dis- 
tinctive contribution of each of his subjects. 


Tuomas P. NEILL 


The Maryknoll Fathers, by Glenn D. 
Kittler. 318 pp. World. $5. 


aes Krrrter set himself a dif- 
ficult task in writing this anniver- 
sary history of the Maryknoll Fathers 
(the co-founders, Fathers James A. 
Walsh and Thomas F. Price, conceived 
the idea of an American missionary so- 
ciety fifty years ago in 1910), for the 
story and its characters are familiar to 
Catholic readers. Maryknoll publica- 
tions have had good publicity, and al- 
most all of the key personalities have 
been subjects of full-length biographies. 

That this book is a must for any 
Catholic library worthy of its name is 
a tribute to the author’s dramatic and 
honest writing and to the colorful per- 
sonalities who have made the history of 
Maryknoll. 

Kittler’s method is to marshall facts 
in chronological order and to let them 
speak for themselves. The book is 
divided into decades, but the material 
covered falls naturally into three divi- 
sions: the foundation of the Society in 
the face of almost universal cynicism of 
foreign missionaries (Americans were 
too soft a people to bear up under the 
difficulties of the life); the Society’s 
logical and continuous growth, 
bounded by the diverse temperaments 
of the founders and encouraged by the 
enthusiastic dedication of the young 
men who joined the Society and went 
out to establish the Church with phe- 
nomenal success in “the field afar.” 
The final section, dealing with the de- 
struction of missions and the persecu- 
tion, sometimes martyrdom, of the 
missionaries, occasionally rises to mag- 
nificent writing with the power main- 
tained by understatement rather than 
emotional appeal. Kittler’s sympathies 
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are never excessive. There is always 
strength. 

Kittler tells quite simply of terror 
and treason, of the cruelty and inefh- 
ciency of the communist war lords. 
Maryknoll’s  sixty-nine-year-old Father 
General, Bishop James E. Walsh, tried 
by the People’s Court and sentenced 
to twenty years in prison, used to state 
simply that martyrdom is an occupa- 
tional hazard for the missionary. He 
and other Maryknollers who suffered 
in the Orient have lived by that cour- 
ageous, incisive faith. 

Obviously, Mr. Kittler’s sources have 
not been only previously printed docu- 
ments, magazines and personal papers. 
He has turned to the people who know. 
The result is a warmth, immediacy 
and concreteness which make the book 
come alive. 

The author writes a popular, fin- 
ished style and handles the trivial and 
the sublime with just the right empha- 
sis. The Maryknoll Fathers is an un- 
usually competent study. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D. 


Power and Responsibility, by Ro- 
mano Guardini. Translated by 
Elinor Briefs. 104 pp. Regnery. 
$3. 


oe NieBuUHR once wrote to a 
leading pacifist: “Your difficulty is 
that you want to live in history without 
sinning. There is no such possibility in 
history.” Niebuhr’s meaning was that 
all man can do is to realize the possi- 
bility of some degree of justice in the 
world. For this realization, Guardini 
would agree with Niebuhr, it seems to 
this reviewer, that first the reality of 
power must be recognized, acknowl- 
edged and circumscribed within moral 
restraints. The problem of power, its 
nature and urgency, often becomes for 
the Catholic the problem of setting 
down conditions for its legitimate use. 
Daniel Callahan of Harvard Divinity 
School has shown how such an attitude 
frequently neglects the other great ques- 
tions concerning power, the positive use 
of our wealth and influence in a world 
endangered by nuclear destruction. 

If Niebuhr’s observations on power 
were directed at Protestantism but af- 
forded little comfort to Catholicism, 
Guardini’s work, written with such dis- 
arming and deceptive simplicity, will 
make all of us more critical in our 


thinking on the subject. Guardini indi- 
cates in his consideration of the essence 
of power the theological concept of 
power, the unfolding of power, the 
new concept of the World and of Man; 
he insists that we should explore the 
creativity in all the diverse uses of pow- 
er. If Catholic moralists can never be 
accused of not affording a legitimate 
role to power, surely many can be criti- 
cized for their withdrawal from facing 
the dangers and evil possible in the 
exercise of power. 

Two elements are present in power 
according to Guardini: real energies 
capable of changing the reality of 
things, of determining their conditions 
and interrelations; and awareness of 
those energies, the will to establish 
specific goals and to launch and direct 
energies towards those goals. Power re- 
quires direction; of itself, it is neutral 
in morality and is beholden to the fi- 
nality vf the moral agent that gives it 
meaning. The Old Testament bears out 
the relation of man to power and of 
man as the master of nature, while the 
New Testament introduces true Chris- 
tian humility which is a virtue of 
strength and power, not of weakness. 
In the development of power as a 
whole, it becomes evident to the per- 
ceptive observer that nature as well as 
man himself is becoming ever more 
vulnerable to the domination of power 
—economic, political, organizational. 

Guardini points out the dangers 
from these manifestations of power: 
violent destruction, the gradual erosion 
of the soul, the dreadful consequences 
to existence of the use of violence or 
naked power; the corruption of the 
very humans who wield power. These 
dangers are unavoidable if we are not 
prepared to appreciate the source of all 
power existing in God and properly 
and legitimately being exercised only 
vicariously in God’s name. Strength 
and power come reductively from spirit, 
from the heart’s voluntary surrender. 
Radicated in such a source, it brinys 
with it reverence, magnanimity, good- 
ness, considerateness, interiority. 

In a final chapter, Guardini reccm- 
mends a contemplative attitude in the 
face of so much activity, organization 
and operations of every possible kind. 
Reading this book makes one realize 
that he has encountered a real philoso- 
pher and a real contemplative. 

Tomas A. Wasser, S.J. 
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The Future of Education, by Thom- 
as Molnar. 159 pp. Fleet. $3.95. 


“3 ee ENCOURAGING sign of the im- 
provement of American education 
is the fact that, after a half century of 
seclusion in their ivory towers, many 
outstanding scholars in the various dis- 
ciplines are renewing their interest in 
education in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. Textbooks, curriculums and 
teaching are thereby benefited either 
directly or indirectly. Moreover, the cur- 
rent emphasis on honors programs, time- 
honored subjects or courses of study, 
and the education of teachers points to- 
wards better education on all levels. 
Thomas Molnar in The Future of Edu- 
cation, however, sees only through a 
glass, darkly. 

He discusses with deep insight the 


weaknesses of modern education in 
Western countries, brought on by 
warped psychology and__ philosophy 


which are responsible for false views on 
education, culture and even the nature 
of man. Authentic education, Molnar 
concludes, “suffers from several basic 
ills: it is absorbed by myriads of social 
(extra-academic) agencies; it permits its 
traditional concern, the cultivation of 
the mind, to be fragmented and dis- 
located until mass culture is mistaken 
for learning; and it imitates ‘real life’ 
until it ceases to be an institutional en- 
terprise and becomes a part of the en- 
vironment.” In his view, rehabilitation 
of education depends upon small “en- 
claves” of professors and students devot- 
ed to the humanistic tradition and upon 
groups outside educational institutions 
who are interested in true culture and 
education. 

Although he does not insist on any 
particular teaching method in the restor- 
ation of learning, he does think that in 
initial phases of teaching, the Socratic 
method might well be adopted to clar- 
ify and refine definitions, concepts, val- 
ues and beliefs. As for subject matter, 
the study of Western civilization is es- 
sential for restoring the proper and tra- 
ditional concepts of man and his cul- 
ture. 

In a small volume, an author can- 
not fully develop, much less substanti- 
ate, his views on so broad a subject as 
education in the Western world. Mol- 
nar makes some sweeping generaliza- 
tions, however, that would seem to need 
supporting evidence, even though the 
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many footnotes run to proofs from 
authority. His analysis of the ills of 
education during the first half of this 
century is at times excellent; so also is 
Russell Kirk’s Foreword. But the book, 
like many other critical works on edu- 
cation, suffers from too many generaliz- 
ations of what is wasteful and bad and 
too scant praise of what is good in ac- 
tual practice. And it offers little of what 
might be done specifically to educate 
all our youth most efficiently. 


BrorHer Witt1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


The Schools, by Martin Mayer. 446 

pp. Harper. $4.95. 

HIS POPULAR survey of elementary 

and secondary education in Ameri- 
can and European schools—by the au- 
thor of Madison Avenue, U.S.A.—is the 
result of visits to hundreds of class- 
rooms, interviews with more than 1500 
teachers, administrators, professors of 
education, test-makers, textbook pub- 
lishers and foundation ofhcials, a great 
amount of study and reading, and a 
stint at teaching. The Schools is an in- 
teresting and understanding story of 
educational theory, fetishes and_pres- 
sures, with quick transitions to vignettes 
of actual teaching. 

Practically every topic or phase of 
public education comes within the au- 
thor’s purview. Part I is devoted to a 
popular account of various theories and 
practices that were advanced, believed 
in passionately and later abandoned or 
corrected by observers who used judg- 





Martin Mayer: The important questions 


ment, common sense and objective in- 
vestigations. Part II, “What We Learn 
in Schools,” describes actual teaching, 
some of it good, some of it dull and un- 
inspiring, in particular subjects. Part 
III is concerned with the big business 
aspects of tests and textbooks, with the 
problem of teacher education and with 
such newer developments in teaching as 
television, team teaching and teaching 
machines. 

The author does not see everything 
as black or white. And though he pricks 
quite a number of balloons, his interest- 
ing commentaries on the great variety 
of his observations of school practices 
are tempered by good judgment and in- 
sight. He realizes that no school is per- 
fect and that it takes a long time to 
improve education generally. He is sym- 
pathetic toward the teacher, and he em- 
phasizes that the good teacher—with 
good knowledge of subject matter, 
knowledge of how to teach and good 
personality—can almost always get from 
pupils the type of work he insists on. 

As in many books in which the cover- 
age is so extensive (the Index is eight- 
een pages), there are some questionable 
points. Not all would agree that at the 
time of the Revolutionary War New 
England colonies had a well-developed 
public school system, that William T. 
Harris was largely responsible for grad- 
ed schools, and that Catholic schools do 
not have kindergartens. Since the au- 
thor does not hesitate to mention names 
of persons and schools, many will wince 
at some of his interpretations and com- 
mentaries. But, all in all, he has raised 
the important and urgent questions in 
present-day education, and his book will 
stimulate discussion. It is an interesting 
book well larded with anecdotes, not 
just generalized deductions on the 
schools. 


BrotrHer WitiiAmM Mane, C.S.C. 


Christianity and Culture, edited by 
J. Stanley Murphy, C.S.B. 198 pp. 
Helicon. $4.50. 


or YEARS, Assumption University, 

Windsor, Ontario, has conferred the 
Christian Culture Award on “outstand- 
ing lay exponents of Christian ideals.” 
From the acceptance speeches and from 
lectures in Assumption’s Christian Cul- 
ture Series, Father Murphy has as 
sembled twenty short chapters which 
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wil be the delight and frustration of 
friends of Christian humanism: their 
delight because each chapter is packed 
with a Baconian density of relevant 
thought; their frustration because the 
topics are ranged along uncommunica- 
ting planes and do not achieve the inte- 
gration which the book’s title suggests. 

One find the term culture, for ex- 
ample, used in all its annoying diversity 
of meanings: anthropological, historical 
and humanistic. And one encounters 
quite different conceptions of the just 
relationship between Christianity and 
culture. In the end, the reader may find 
himself farther than ever from a solu- 
tion to the problem of defining culture 
and relating it to Christianity. But then 
to complicate problems is often a great- 
er intellectual service than to solve 
them. 

Though Christianity and Culture 
projects no final answers, it emits many 
penetrating flashes. John Cogley, for in- 
stance, says that the problem is to es- 
tablish “the relevance of what the world 
already knows of the good, the true and 
beautiful to the Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty which Christianity proclaims in 
the name of God.” Frank O’Malley be- 
lieves that Catholic teachers and stu- 
dents “are faced with the grave prob- 
lem of how, in our various realms of 
science and art, to draw the works of 
the mind within the world of worship.” 

According to Sir Robert Falconer, 
“The failure of the Christian people to 
effect a real humanism was followed 
by the rise of what were practically new 
religions, or substitutes for religion.” 
Lawrence E. Lynch, finds this anti-hu- 
manism still among us, in arguing that 
Catholic schools, contrary to papal 
teaching, indulge in a moral pragma- 
tism to the neglect of intellectual curi- 
osity. Dorothy Donnelly says that Chris- 
tian humanism “is respecting and lov- 
ing and using the things of this world 
not as finalities but as transparencies re- 
vealing other truth.” 

Characteristic and valuable essays, 
from their different ranges of interest, 
are also presented by Christopher Daw- 
son, Thomas P. Neill, Barbara Ward, 
Jacques Maritain, Friedrich W. Foers- 
ter, Noel Mailloux, Ruth Nanda An- 
shen, Etienne Gilson, Charles Malik, 
Sigrid Undset, Ivan Mestrovic, Hugh 
Kenner, Robert Speaight, Peter Druck- 
er and Marshall McLuhan. 

Joun Manongy 
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Drawing by James Thurber from “Lanterns and Lances” 


The frailties of our human condition, the tangle of our relations... 


Lanterns and Lances, by James 
Thurber. 215 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


THis collection of personal and 

wordy encounters (none of them has 
ever appeared in book form before), 
James Thurber engages us again with 
his merry-go-round of a world, so quaint 
and literate. We've never been there 
save through him, can only see it 
through his failing eyes, and while he 
is now old and gray and more blind 
than ever, there is more lark and sense 
about him than around any other writer 
that I know. The frailties of our hu- 
man condition are the main subject of 
his writing—the sleeplessness that be- 
sets us, the tangle of our relations, the 
web that we weave to save ourselves 
and that ends in strangling us, he tells 
it all. There is no other artist quite like 
him; like Sibelius and Mozart he is a 
singleton. The fun is more gentle in 
these pages than when the bed fell or 
the ghost got in, but it is all the rarer 
for that. 

Dear James Thurber is no longer the 
light-foot lad who with John McNulty 
used to romp around Ross in the New 
Yorker days of yore so we should be 
all the more grateful for these welcome 
pages of his time of age. 


Witutram Reapy 


The Old Man’s Boy Grows Older,. by 
Robert Ruark. 302 pp. Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. $4.95. 


bing is A delightful book. Written 
in an engaging way, with occa- 
sional deliberate misspellings and back- 


woods pronunciations, it easily holds 
an amused attention. One almost sus- 
pects sentences of drawling a little, as 
the author might have been doing 
when he made them. It is a series of 
anecdotal chapters, loosely related, de- 
scribing the growth and development, 
boy and man, of a youngster whom 
nature favored singularly. The old man 
is the writer’s grandfather; the book 
starts in North Carolina and wanders 
over almost all the world. Now that 
the grandson in turn has grown much 
older, he muses upon his past, upon 
the manifold good qualities of his 
grandfather and upon all that he 
learned from him. 

Mr. Ruark’s story is highly reminis- 
cent of Tom Sawyer’s and Huck 
Finn’s. It roams, it wanders, it depicts 
America, and Africa, and India, and 
Spain; it abounds in good tales. A 
born storyteller like Mr. Ruark could 
hardly write a book and not tell stories. 
Wry humor hangs over the text like a 
brilliant fog. There is a section de- 
voted to fishing and (as one would 
suspect) to explaining how fish grow 
bigger after the angler has caught 
them. It is not difficult for a trout 
twelve inches in length to become 
twenty-four within a few tellings, just 
as the number of quail grows larger in 
the shooter’s imagination, and a leop- 
ard later becomes as large as a tiger— 
well, a medium-sized tiger. Some lions 
he shot are as formidable as elephants, 
and the elephants outdo anything you 
ever dreamed of. These little increases 
are not falsehoods, Ruark explains; they 
are almost a kind of therapy. They re- 
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veal the essentially broad and expan- 
sive nature of hunters and fishermen. 
If the writer’s narratives are accurate, 
some hunting camps in Africa are like 
the Waldorf transferred to the bush! 

This is a fascinating book, and not 
the least of its merits is the author’s 
frank admissions. There are fine illus- 
trations by Walter Dower. 


L. V. Jacks 


Robert Graves, by J. M. Cohen. 120 
pp. Grove Press. $1.25. 


Wallace Stevens, by Frank Ker- 
mode. 134 pp. Grove Press. 
$1.25. 


ERE ARE two of the newly availa- 
H ble paperbacks in the Evergreen 
Pilot series on modern American, Eng- 
lish and European writers. It should 
be noted at once, however, that this is 
an English show from beginning to 
end—except, of course, when the sub- 
ject is other than British. The books 
were first produced in Britain, were 
written by British critics, and the whole 
project was competently executed by 
an editorial board including A. Nor- 
man Jeffares, David Daiches and C. P. 
Snow, no less. So much would not be 
made of this apparently innocent case 
of national enterprise—in fact, one 
might wish for an American counter- 
part half as well initiated as this one 
appears to be—if it were not for those 
occasional “literary” attitudes (seem- 
ingly peculiar to the British) which 
can only distemper even the well- 


tempered Anglophile. 


J. M. Cohen has a tentative tone of 
mind, a nice quality, but irritating 
when it lacks the force and conviction 
to make an obvious point, For in- 
stance, Cohen quotes part of a poem, 
skitters around it with some rather in- 
nocuous remarks, before coming to a 
conclusion that is in itself anti-climactic. 
This is the approach applied to the 
first poem offered for analysis, “Sick 
Love,” and soon after that, to “Apples 
and Water.” Robert Frost, a poet whom 
Graves admires, once remarked that a 
poem has every right to the fullest 
possible revelation of its content. Co- 
hen, then, is either exceedingly coy, or 
worse, simply lacks the earthy experi- 
ence to know what Graves is talking 
about. 

Cohen is generally good, however, 
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on the Good-bye to All That period 
of Graves’s career—and on much else, 
of course, despite the above discordant 
remarks, But no amount of charity can 
cover the fact that this is far from the 
definitive study on Graves, even if one 
could have expected such an achieve- 
ment in slightly over one hundred 
pages. The plain truth is that Mr. Co- 
hen has not done his homework. For 
example, the last note in the book says 
this: “Little has been written about 
Robert Graves except in the form of 
book-reviews.” This may be true as 
far as it goes, but since the intent of 
the note is to recognize contemporary 
criticism on Graves, it goes nowhere at 
all. For Cohen at no time refers to 
possibly the best single short work yet 
written on Graves: Randall Jarrell’s 
long two-part essay which appeared in 
Yale Review several years ago. That 
Cohen was apparently unaware of this 
essay or did not consider it significant, 
in either case, speaks poorly for British 
scholarship. 

Frank Kermode does much _ better 
by Wallace Stevens. He not only has 
done his homework but argues his case 
with all the massive alignment and 
single-minded skill of a good defense 
attorney. But at least you become very 
much involved in this fascinating study 
of an American poet whose work even 
now seems almost imperceptibly to be 
sliding into decline. Maybe this is in- 
evitable in an age when the Yahoos 
are whooping it up from coast to coast 
and seem likely to hold the continental 
stage for some time to come. Yet Stev- 
ens has created some of the most beau- 
tifully meditative poems in the lan- 
guage. Fierce defenders of the truth 
may object to such a statement, but 
let them ask whether they look for 
syllogisms or poetry in Wallace Stev- 
ens. 

And precious little poetry, too, some 
of the wags will say. Even Robert 
Frost said to Stevens, “You write on 
bric-a-brac.” But that was Frost of the 
snappy comeback and tells us nothing 
of the philosophical rationale, the elab- 
orate theory of the Imagination, which 
holds the poetry of Stevens together. 
The separate poems have their own 
identities, of course, but they are each 
woven into the sumptuous and total 
fabric of the Imagination. For all’ of 
Graves and his well-publicized devo- 


tion to the White Goddess, few poets 





have given so complete a commitment 
to the life of poetry—and this despite a 
successfully binated career—as has Wal- 
lace Stevens. 

Finally, then, Frank Kermode has 
given us a fine introduction—a fine 
study in its own right—to the poetry 
of Wallace Stevens. It is a good word, 
but naturally not the last one. The 
shock of recognition (for people who 
are easily shocked) remains to be felt 
in some future reconciliation of Stev- 
ens’ overt paganism with an authentic 
religious sensibility, which assertion, of 
course, he would have himself denied 
to the end. 

Tuomas P. McDonnet. 


Adam Before His Mirror, by Ned 
O'Gorman. 48 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace and World. $3.75. 


The Many Islands, by William 
Goodreau. 61 pp. Atheneum. 
$3.50. 


gers critic recently noted that 
a Christian frame of reference is 
no longer to be found among current 
writers, but that their cultural roots are 
deep in twentieth-century secularism? 
These two young Catholic poets cer- 
tainly belie that position. Not only is 
the milieu Christian but the value pat- 
terns are grace-orientated. 


The more recognized poet is Ned 
O’Gorman whose The Night of the 
Hammer was chosen as the Lamont 
Poetry Selection for 1958. Very sensi- 
tive to all of creation and expressing 
his emotions in powerful new images 
(when he wants), O’Gorman is pin- 
nacled among the best of recent poets, 
and not just another Catholic poet. 

His well structured poems make us 
wish the publisher had done a better 
job in setting up this book. The poetic 
vision at times seems dimmed by the 
microscopic print and the glaring blank 
spaces. 

If O’Gorman does not sweep us up 
to his stage of emotional excitement or 
sear us with his poetic vision, it is not 
due to lack of communication, but be- 
cause he has limited his sensitive imagi- 
nation for technique. O’Gorman is pow- 
erful in his use of words and we await 
the day he will stop the in-fighting and 
let us see his “Sunday punch” blast the 
beauty in the English language in ex- 
pressing the beauty of his perceptions. 
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There is no doubt that he can influence 
us at will, for impressions of “Summer” 
stimulate summer humidity: 

This is the sun’s high exultation 

and the ample months of the lark’s 

preference. Beasts roam without 

dreams and there are keels in the 

water and dragonflies cross the air. 

The poet who keeps the value pat- 
terns that Ned O’Gorman has estab- 
lished will have an excited and thrilled 
audience, for we want to hear more 
from this poet who confesses that 

I pace the day, level with the light, 

understanding nothing but the continual 

rush of beauty that undoes custom and 
heralds ritual through me like blossoms. 

In his first book of poems, The Many 
Islands, William Goodreau presents so 
much of the “vital force” that his youth 
(born in 1931) needs no pretension to 
supply for lack of experience. Negro 
gospel singers at one time explained 
that no white singer should program 
the Spiritual, for white people had 
never experienced the plantation and 
“black belt” mentality which produced 
these masterpieces. Goodreau can chant 
the hymn of life, for he has the mood 
and feeling of life within him. Poems 
like “The Storm,” “Your Fortune,” 
“Valentine” are rich, refreshing and 
rewarding to all who are exhausted by 
our possession-graded value systems. 

His is the spirit of Dylan Thomas’ 
“Do not go gentle into that good 
night.” Yet his strength is not that of 
the stubborn but of one in love. Good- 
reau’s love poems are easily his best, 
where even illicit carnal unions are not 
ends in themselves but sought so that 
through this act of life, human delight 
may increase “the hunger for golden 
visions.” 


The only long poem with its long 
title, “Father Sebastian Rale, S.J. A 
Letter to His Brother,” presents a let- 
ter in which Mr. Rale was probably 
reading of the happiness of the Indian 
missions while his Jesuit brother, Fa- 
ther Rale, was being martyred by the 
English in Maine in 1724. Once again 
the theme of life—“I’ll drown the Ken- 
nebec with life.” 

Searching for life, Goodreau finds 
“The Life” from the source of all life: 


I seem to be a cave where sullen 
wolves refuse to breed or hide from 
hunters’ dogs. There is no point to 
pray to be absolved, since I am 
digging out my rooted God. 


Rev. AntHony J. VADER 


June-Jury, 1961 


The Moral Measure of Literature, 
by Keith F. McKean. 137 pp. 
Swallow. $3. 


fen arts do need theology. And if 
we needed convincing, Professor 
McKean, all unknowingly, has done his 
bit to convince us of it. The central 
question he raises—is morality a legiti- 
mate, a significant norm for literary 
criticism?—points us toward theology. 
His initial answer—yes—points to the- 
ology. In the development of his solu- 
tion to finding the source of these ethi- 
cal norms, he is, in fact, poised on the 
very brink of theology. But he never 
leaps. He draws back from the preci- 
pice and leaves us only with his origi- 
nal question, its brief response and a 
great question mark. 

What is the relation of “ethics” to 
literature? Should the critic consider, 
in evaluating a work of art, the artist’s 
own ethical convictions as concretized 
in his poem, his novel, his play? 

Contemporary critics tend to think 
not, preferring to leave such matters, 
if they are to be dealt with at all, to 
clergymen and municipal censors. On 
the other hand, Keith F. McKean, pro- 
fessor in the School of General Studies, 
North Carolina State College, has 
found in three American critics—Irving 
Babbitt, Paul Elmer More and Yvor 
Winters—a firm conviction about the 
relevance of ethics to art. In his book, 
McKean tries to find a solution from 
among them. 

The problem of the relation between 
art and morality is stated rather well 
and is answered affirmatively: litera- 
ture is about life, and “life necessarily 
involves values.” Literature, not con- 
tent with representing life, puts life 
into perspective, appraising it from 
some point of view, drawing signifi- 
cance from its mass of disconnected 
happenings. Depending on an author’s 
own vision of reality, he selects certain 
characters as “typical.” Dialogue, inci- 
dents, human responses are constructed. 
In every line of his work, his point of 
view is asserted by nuance of phrase, 
turn of plot, rhythm of language: “Lit- 
erary realitv, then, is a carefully: framed 
and controlled kind of actuality, with 
every element displaying the artist’s 
own beliefs, his own values.” An au- 
thor seeking meaning in life can scarce- 
ly avoid moral judgments. 

But where shall the artist find his 





concept of the “moral” and the “im- 
moral”? What is morality, and upon 
what foundations does it rest? The au- 
thor’s art itself cannot provide an an- 
swer; literature presupposes an under- 
standing of life, is concerned only with 
the communication of this understand- 
ing. ; 

What is morality? is a theological 
question, for acts and incidents are 
“moral” or “immoral” only insofar as 
they lead man toward his destiny or 
nowhere, away from it. This supposes a 
clear perception of what man is, why 
he was made, what he was made for. 
What is moral or immoral is, at root, 
only what is in accord with human na- 
ture or at odds with it, what is realistic 
or unrealistic; patently, these are theo- 
logical matters, and only the wisdom 
that is theology can provide realistic 
answers, since only theology is suf- 
ficiently in touch with the natural and 
supernatural facts about man to make 
the ultimate evaluation about the art- 
ist’s image of human nature. 

Certainly only literature itself pro- 
vides the norms for strictly literary criti- 
cism. Only art can judge the intrinsic 
value of a work of art. This is ob- 
viously not the competence of theol- 
ogy. 

But there is a higher verdict as well, 
which tests the relation of art—as 
judged by art—to life and the larger 
scheme of reality. And here is where 
theology can guide the artist as he 
tries to draw the portrait of man ac- 
cording to the facts of human exist- 
ence; it is theology which has command 
of “the facts.” 


There is here a hazy awareness of 
the theological overtones of art and 
literature, when author McKean un- 
covers in the writings of Babbitt and 
the rest such concepts as “the super- 
natural,” the “higher will,” a “supreme 
being,” “control” and “balance of per- 
sonality” as sources of this code we call 
morality. These certainly seem to be 
impressionist labels for theological re- 
alities. Unfortunately, the author, de- 
prived of the broad vision given by 
theology, does not perceive where this 
will lead him. He cannot take the last 
step, as the Christian critic must. He 
cannot bring himself to say: this is 
where the highest human wisdom, the- 
ology, must take over; this is where 
theological values can make their own 
unique contribution to the arts. 
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True, McKean and the critics with 
whom he searches: have certain in- 
sights and sentiments about man and 
reality. But knowing nothing of theol- 
ogy and its relevance to art, they stop 
where they should begin in exploring 
the why of morality. They squint to 
see, but cannot quite perceive, that 
this question—extrinsic to literature and 
its norms—depends on a theological vi- 
sion of reality. 

Some might feel we do ill to damn 
any thinker for not accepting a theo- 
logical view of the world which. de- 
pends ultimately on faith and revela- 
tion. But the fact is that this non- 
acceptance does close off to the writer 
an entire area of knowledge, a knowl- 
edge of reality’s most important facts. 
To the extent that it does this, The 
Moral Measure of Literature must in- 
evitably fall short of a complete solu- 
tion of the problem it tries to solve. 

This book does indeed grasp the need 
for ethical evaluation in the arts. But 
because it does not have the breadth 
of vision of the Christian view of man, 
it cannot discover the actual basis of 
morality. Thus an investigation of this 
sort cannot bring much satisfaction to 
the Christian critic. 


Grtpert Roxsurcu, O.P. 


Movies, Morals, and Art, by Frank 
Getlein and Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. 179 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


His 1s the finest book in print on 

the general problem of the Church 
and the film. But it is double-barreled 
and almost impossible to consider as a 
single book. 

Two authors, writing without view 
of each other’s manuscripts, have ad- 
dressed themselves to the general sub- 
ject suggested by the title. Frank Get- 
lein, currently art critic for the New 
Republic, approaches the film from the 
dimension of aesthetics. A former pupil 
of Walter Kerr at Catholic University, 
Mr. Getlein is an able and original pro- 
ponent of his point of view, and his 
discussion rests primarily with the in- 
gredients of the film as art, and the im- 
pact of technical innovation on these 
ingredients. It is superbly done. 

Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., rep- 
resents the moral tradition—for which, 
in our time, he “wrote the book” with 
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his Tenets for Readers and Reviewers. 

In Getlein’s view, the function of a 
work of art is to present a vision of 
reality in which an aspect of order 
shines through. In this view, the merit 
of a work of art stands or falls on the 
perception and presentation of that or- 
der. The work itself, as a thing cre- 
ated, does not possess morality as such. 
At the same time, when it treats of 
personal acts as theme, it must treat 
them in their full dimension; the good 
or evil consequences of an act must be 
implicit in the presentation, or order is 
not accurately presented and the work 
fails as art. But it is bad art, not im- 
moral art. 

In Father Gardiner’s view, while the 
film has an artistic dimension, it also 
has a moral one; and these two dimen- 
sions are necessarily part of the total 
judgment of the work. Each judgment 
can be made separately. If the work of 
art advocates that which is immoral, the 
work itself is immoral “and therefore 
not a work of art.” 

There is an even deeper difference 
between the two points of view than in 
their approach to morality. For Mr. Get- 
lein, art represents, it does not advocate. 
It sharpens in focus that which the 
viewer already recognizes and accepts. 
We cannot experience pity and terror 
without a consensus about its condi- 
tions; we cannot laugh at incongruity if 
we cannot recognize it. For Father Gar- 
diner, art does not necessarily teach, 
but it has effects. It may not have a 
“message,” but it reflects attitudes which 
the viewer is free to accept or reject. 

Each of the two viewpoints involves 
certain limitations. The Getlein view 
suffers from an inability to confront di- 
rectly the special properties of sex. Un- 
like any other form of human experi- 
ence, the portrayal of sex is capable of 
exciting a response which is entirely 
independent of its functions within the 
film. This difficulty, not present with 
any other environment of sin, is not re- 
solved by resorting to such semantic 
umbrellas as “tasteful” or “discriminat- 
ing.” 

Moreover, the Getlein thesis is ap- 
propriate only to art as such. How to 
apply his criteria to films which frankly 
recognize the distinction between circus 
and art, and prefer the former? 

On the other hand, Father Gardiner’s 
attempt to integrate the moralist with 
the aesthetician presents its own difh- 


culties. If the artistic evaluation of the 
film flows in part from the moral, then 
there is the possibility of having aes- 
thetically bad, though morally good, art. 
This is, in point, the dilemma Father 
Gardiner is in when he laments Say 
One for Me. He would like to say that 
Say One for Me is a distorted view of 
objective reality, and let the matter rest. 
Getlein could do this. But for Father 
Gardiner, if Getlein’s index is not suf- 
ficient to give approbation, it is also not 
sufficient to express disapproval. He 
must needs say that Say One for Me 
is immoral, and is very unconvincing. 

When he confronts Lavender Hill 
Mob and Kind Hearts and Coronets, 
Father Gardiner is even more uncom- 
fortable, and more unconvincing. He 
laments “the moral climate” in which 
such films are “so readily and gladly 
accepted” as one in which “human life 
has come to be thought of as worth 
very little.” Yet he “has nothing against 
them.” This perplexing bifurcation 
springs from the inability of his thesis 
to accommodate the comedy of manners 
—that form of fiction in which consider- 
ation of the moral dimension is sus- 
pended, in much the same manner that 
the emotional dimension is suspended 
in any comedy. 

Another difficulty in accommodating 
these two presentations into an organic 
whole is that their authors differ radi- 
cally in technical competence. To his 
side of the discussion, Mr. Getlein 
brings a specific and comprehensive 
grasp of film technique which impresses 
and informs, and which isolates the 
problem of the film as a special con- 
sideration. Father Gardiner brings only 
a vague knowledge of dramatic prac- 
tice, in which he occasionally trips over 
the limitations of the Elizabethan the- 
ater, and in which it is not always pos- 
sible to discern whether he is speaking 
of the film, of art or of communica- 
tions in general. 


Over-all, Movies, Morals, and Art 


represents, on the one hand, a direct 
and lucid confrontation of the Church's 
intellectual and philosophical tradition 
with the technical present; on the other, 
a provocative exposition of the intra- 
mural tensions within that tradition. 
Not only is this’ book a welcome 
achievement, but it should serve well to 
refute the notion that the Church is 
either clerical or monolithic. 
Micuaer E. Scuirtz 
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The Forgotten Peninsula: A Natu- 
ralist in Baja California, by Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch. 277 pp. 
Sloane. $5. 


Yesterday's Land: A Baja Califor- 
nia Adventure, by Leonard Wib- 
berley. 154 pp. Washburn. $3.50. 


— A new book on Baja Cali- 
fornia appears, it assuredly does 
not have to fight for its life to find 
space on the bookseller’s bins. ‘Thin in- 
deed are the spaces allotted writings 
on that fantastic land of silences. But 
when two books by respected, sensi- 
tive authors appear in the same month, 
it is a happy coincidence. 

These writers, however, are more 
than a desert apart in their purpose 
and approach to this concealed country. 
Krutch is as grave and measured as 
Wibberley is gusty and lighthearted. 

Those of us whom Joseph Krutch 
edified with his Thoreau or Grand 
Canyon will find him somewhat on 
the mellow side of his usual Thoreau- 
vian vein. Nevertheless, he raises some 
interesting speculations in the fields of 
botany, sociology and philosophy in the 
course of this tidy excursion by way of 
burro-back, truck, aircraft and shanks’ 
mare, 

In attempting to write of nature in 
a non-sentimental way, this naturalist, 
who insists on calling himself a_bot- 
anist of the “exclaiming” school, does 
a fine job of initiating would-be ex- 
claimers into the mysteries of Baja. 


— a - 
gS os : 





Joseph Wood Krutch: Grave and measured 
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Roughly twice the length of Florida 
—740 miles—and varying in widths of 
40 to 140 miles, Baja is one of the 
emptiest pieces of land in the Ameri- 
cas. It has steadfastly resisted all that 
goes by the name of Progress. To be 
sure, promoters have had their flings. 
But the honeymoon ended quickly and 
disastrously. Beginning with the black 
pearl divers of centuries ago, this neck 
of land can boast its proud defeat over 
an army of earth-gougers whose only 
monuments are the ghostly mine shafts 
and corroding windlasses—overrun with 
desert growth. All these claims to fame 
make Baja a living contradiction of 
the nineteenth-century dogma that prog- 
ress is inevitable and good for people. 

High points in Krutch’s moving vol- 
ume are the interesting suppositions 
regarding the ecology of the “boojum” 
(Idria columnaris), the astonishing tree 
that Krutch says is “like nothing else 
on earth” and native only to one small 
area of the world—in Baja. He conjec- 
tures about the origin of the black 
jackrabbit (Lepus insularis), a strange, 
melanistic freak, indigenous to the tiny 
island of Espiritu Santo. Not beholden 
to any scientific project as were his 
herpetologist and botanist comrades, he 
presents an amateur, but careful, ac- 
count of flora and geological curioso 
which will delight anyone who loves 
the unexpected in natural history. 

To quote Joseph Wood Krutch is 
to re-quote Thoreau. With a mordant 
weariness, similar to the lean “exclaim- 
er’ of Concord, he broods over the 
fate of Baja when tawdry tourism starts 
to march down the peninsular coast- 
line. He thrusts at the depraved Ameri- 
can ideal of living intimately with the 
machine, and envisions bustling pro- 
moters exploiting, in the jargon of so- 
ciology, “the recreational potentialities” 
of Baja. 

Echoes of Walden Pond finally sound 
in the final chapter: “Is it not ob- 
vious that mechanization has passed the 
optimum point when it has ceased to 
make life more leisurely . we are 
now even more hurried than we were 
when we could not travel so fast . . .” 
His leave-taking of Baja is prophetic: 
“. .. I am glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy what, in another gener- 
ation- or two, it may be almost impos- 
sible for anyone to find anywhere.” 

While you should read Krutch only 


in the morning or at your peak of the 





Leonard Wibberley: Gusty and lighthearted 


day, you can take Wibberley with di- 
gestive ease at any time. Here, in Yes- 
terday’s Land, he is as unorthodox and 
gentle as ever in his drollery, guiding 
us through a merry-andrew dash to 
find a Shangri-la atop Baja’s San Pe- 
dro Martir range. 

He chooses the imaginery company 
of the nineteenth-century Jesuit mis- 
sioner, Father Johann Baegert. This 
good padre fills in historical sketches 
during sunburnt interludes as they ca- 
reen around yawning canyons and chug 
over a million potholes on roads which 
the natives invariably call muy bueno. 
Wibberley flees from tarantulas, rat- 
tlers and other desert noises, and pleas- 
antly manages to get lost a half-dozen 
times. They miss their paradise, but 
stumble across some Mexican divers in 
dire straits and do their boy scout turn 
for the day. 

Wibberley, the bearded wonder of 
unpretension, is an amateur camper, 
find a Shangri-La atop Baja’s San Pe- 
his predicaments head-on with his un- 
studied light touches of humanitarian 
humour. His sheer love of new people, 
new faces and new places is written 
on almost every page. 

While this work is a far cry from 
The Land That Isn't There which 
charmed this reviewer, and its price too 
steep for its spare size, it manages to 
be a good enough dessert after Krutch’s 
seven courses, and it will maintain 
Wibberley’s reputation for jollity, if for 
nothing else. 

James E. Mirorp 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback 
Bookshel 


Ms L. West’s much praised and 
occasionally disputed The Devil’s 
Advocate is in paperback (Dell, 60 
cents), and we groundlings may read 
it. A masterly novel and, paradoxically, 
there’s the rub. It is all rather syn- 
thetic; the mastery, technical. On first 
reading, one’s attention was held with 
something of the magic of the Ancient 
Mariner’s “glittering eye.” On second 
reading, the book seemed terribly pre- 
meditated, a theme organized, or over- 
organized, to demonstrate something, 
not be, in its own right as a novel. Life 
is extrinsic. But even on first reading, 
the doctor irked me; not quite at home, 
he was a piece smoothly filed into posi- 
tion in an alien context, as if to prove 
that there was a liberal in the house. 
He is a cliche (like the “worldly” car- 
dinal. Why, by the way, are Roman 
cardinals in novels so drearily suave?); 
Mr. Sam Levene must find Meyer very 
easy to play in the Broadway produc- 
tion. Yet, within his author’s dramatic 
orbit, he moves without friction. 

There is more in the book than read- 
ily meets the eye. Is Mr. West trying 
to demonstrate that it. takes two Blacks 
to make a white? Is the “saint,” Ner- 
one (in Italian, Black? Nero?), the 
missing twin of Nicholas Black, the 
homosexual corrupter, who Cin charac- 
ter) theatrically hangs himself and is 
found by the cancerous priest? What is 
the priest’s ultimate role? To contain 
death, suffer the agony of a malignant 
disease, merely observe the two natures 
—good Black, evil Black—in conflict and 
protect the next generation, the off- 
spring of the good, the son. The priest’s 
knowledge of goodness is retrospective, 
second-hand, and that “merely” implies 
a dubious element in the synthesis. Mr. 
West is an interesting craftsman. 

It occurs to me that this supremely is 
“the Catholic novel” we have been 
squabbling about for years. It is, I 
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think, primarily propagandist: never 
was doctrine so adroitly reduced to fic- 
tive terms. 


THOUGHT FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 
From The Art of the Theatre, by 
Henri Gheon (Dramabook, $1.45): 


The word indeed rules all things, in the 
theatre as in books: it is the spirit’s ambas- 
sador. But in the theatre it must be uttered 
by a human mouth, it must be incarnate 
in beings of flesh, it must live and move in 
them: it dictates the act and is the act (the 
act not in a Thomistic sense, but in the 
mechanical sense of movement). Before it 
touches and possesses the hearer, it must 
touch and possess a composite, indocile, 
and rebellious instrument: the stage, this 
particular concrete stage, with all its re- 
sources and all its resistance. When the 
playwright has trapped in written words 
the always relative absolute of his vision, 
that dream-group of personalities who meet, 
love, hate, live and die at his good pleas- 
ure—he has as yet done nothing. . . . His 
very words must of themselves evoke image, 
gesture, movement, action, life. . . . Not 
that he must calculate them all ahead of 
time with implacable precision, leaving no 
room for the actor’s imagination: this would 
paralyze the play. The life he must infuse 
is an appeal to the living actor: it calls out 
to another life, to life itself for its own 
accent and intonation. The playwright im- 
plicitly suggests to the interpreter a series 
of possibilities among which he need only 
choose. The playwright gives hints, frag- 
ments: the interpreter must put them to- 
gether, give them sense. (Italics are mine.) 


To theater-lovers, the above should 
be enough to send them racing to book- 
shops, to buy, then read Gheon’s book. 

Aristotle’s Poetics, with a valuable es- 


say by Francis Ferguson, is also offered 
by Dramabooks ($1.25). 


GRANDPA’S WAR 

Charles Johnson Post’s publisher 
writes that Post was “the Bill Mauldin 
of the Spanish American War,” and 
there is almost startling aptness in the 
description, judging by the illustrations 
in The Little War of Private Post CSig- 





net, 50 cents). Grandpa, it would seem, 
lurched along the road to war with the 
same bedraggled, bored courage and 
humor as his descendants. Post ,had a 
nice quizzical attitude to the whole 
business that, captured a couple of wars 
later by the young Mr. Mauldin, in- 
spired English reporters to adorn the 
walls of editorial offices with American 
drawings. Here is Post on _battle’s 
rewards for Grandpa, the ordinary sol- 
dier: 

The wage was thirteen dollars per 
month, which, later, owing to the hazards 
of battle and front-line campaigning, was 
increased by $1.30 combat pay per month. 
On most of the other items the Army fell 
down, but it never reduced my pay or 
docked me for being, at times, somewhat 
undernourished in the trenches. 

He was a good artist and humorous 
reporter and more than that; his descrip- 
tion of the taking of San Juan Hill is a 
disciplined piece of prose and demon- 
strates a grasp of military strategy pos- 
sessed by Private Post, but which, by 
this account, was sadly lacking in at 
least one superior officer. This is a gem 


of a book. 
MR. HAWTHORNE ON TITIAN 


Nathaniel Hawthorne is one of the 
most interesting nineteenth-century nov- 
elists who wrote in English, for he so 
clearly saw the religious and spiritual 
problems of his own province. His form 
of Protestantism intensified the dichot- 
omy in the soul created by the affinity 
of love and hate and inspired The Scar- 
let Letter, a terrifying miniature, so 
like, in certain ways, Mr. Greene’s The 
End of the Affair. The conflict between 
Puritan morality and charity he ex- 
hausted rather than resolved. 

He was a likable man, and Mr. Ran- 
dall Jackson’s Nathaniel Hawthorne 
CYale, $1.45) enhances one’s admiration 
for him, so faithful in his devotion to 
family and friends. But I note that 
even in him the Puritan spirit «ran 
riot during a visit to Italy in 1858-59, 
and with it, more than a hint of the 
vulgarity inseparable from the woebe- 
gone theology. “Titian’s Magdalen,” he 
wrote, “is very coarse and sensual with 
only an impudent assumption of pen- 


itence and religious sentiment.” “Sen- 


timent,” forsooth! This is foolishness 
and might be put down to spiritual 
myopia and forgiven as such had_ he 
not gone on to write: “Titian must 


have been a good-for-nothing old man.” 
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One suspects, indeed, that the painter 
might have had a rough time with 
Hawthorne’s forebears. The picture to 
which he refers is in the Pitti Gallery 
in Florence: it expresses the spirit that 
informs Italian religious art, a balanc- 
ing of the spiritual and the physical, 
each given value in a sort of chaste 
effulgence; in itself, it explains why 
Italians never have been tinged with 
the cruelty of Puritanism, why, indeed, 
they never have produced books as sol- 
emnly daft as Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
and Butterfield 8. In the Puritan mind, 
there is no room for the glorified body; 
the cringing soul excludes it. Where 
Italians see a work of art, glorifying 
God’s handiwork, the gentle Hawthorne 
saw a “pin-up”: even a man so civiliz- 
ed did not escape the contagion of a 
morally diseased society. I note that 
his biographer commits himself to the 
bland observation: “Quite understand- 
ably, Hawthorne disapproved of sensu- 
ality in figures which purported to re- 
present religious devotion.” Must one 
be a corpse to pray? Did St. Mary 
Magdalen die to anything save sin when 
she achieved sanctity? Is being a saint 
tantamount to committing suicide? Be- 
ing a Puritan saint, yes. 

Yet, on the whole, this is a good 
book and, with the reservations made, 
I recommend it. 


SPINAL THERAPY? 

While on the subject of art, I should 
like to recommend The Picture History 
of Painting, by H. W. and Dora Jane 
Janson (Washington Square Press, 90 
cents), a well-produced little book, 
something of a marvel at the price. It 
includes reproductions—more than one 
hundred in black-and-white and thirty- 
three in color—of great paintings. It is 
a pleasant thing to have around the 
house to remind one of masterpieces and 
for the children to explore. I have, how- 
ever, reservations about this text, too: 
for example, the authors write that 
“Mondrian’s Broadway Boogie Woogie 
has a spine-tingling liveliness unmatch- 
ed by any other picture in this book.” 
The backbone, I believe, is not directly 
involved when one looks at pictures, 
but if the writers mean that Mondri- 
an’s scrap of embroidered wallpaper has 
more vitality than, say, Valazquez, 
Brueghel, Rembrandt, Picasso, then I 
am at a loss to diagnose the condition 
of their spines. Art critics, as Mr. 
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Waugh once said, sometimes are “sent,” 
like trumpeters in a Dixieland jazz 
band. But they don’t make such amus- 
ing music. The pictures are worth more 
than the price of the book. On occa- 


sions, the authors are quite sensible. 


THE WAY IT IS 
Francis Palgrave’s The Golden Treas- 
ury is, as its name implies, a treasure 
chest of beauty, spirit and the poet's 
craft. How many of us as children 
leafed through its pages till first we 
found our minds held by fugitive lines 
that introduced us to poetry? This 
year marks “the treasury’s” one-hun- 
dredth birthday, and Mentor has pub- 
lished a centennial edition (95 cents), 
generously enlarged by Mr. Oscar Wil- 
liams, an anthologist of impeccable taste 
and wit. Art again obtrudes in the scrap 
I quote from Mr. W. H. Auden’s 
“Musee des Beaux Arts.” But I think it 
matter for meditation for more than 
art critics: 
About suffering they were never wrong, 
The Old Masters: how well they under- 
stood 
Its human position; how it takes place 
While someone else is eating or opening a 
window or just walking dully along; 
How, when the aged are reverently, pas- 
sionately waiting 
— miraculous birth, there always must 
Children who did not specially want it to 
happen, skating 
On a pond at the edge of the wood: 
They never forgot 
That even the dreadful martyrdom must 
run its course 
Anyhow in a corner, some untidy spot 
Where the dogs go on with their doggy life 
and the torturer’s horse 
Scratches its innocent behind on a tree. 


MAX MIMING 

Max Beerbohm’s sense of humor was 
dry; the story—told by Mr. Edmund 
Wilson—of the young man who gave 
him a copy of Ulysses shortly after 
George VI made him Sir Max is my 
favorite. News of the honor impressed 
all but Max, who never took royalty 
seriously. He read Joyce’s book and, 
when the youth asked him what he 
thought of the author, pursed his lips, 
looked thoughtful and answered: “He'll 
never be knighted, dear boy, he'll never 
be knighted.” 

Dutton (Everyman) has published 
And Even Now and A. Christmas Gar- 
land, an enchanting collection of essays 
and the famous parodies in one vol- 





ume, with a cover self-portrait—a_ gift, 
indeed, to “Maximilians” ($1.85). The 
first contains favorite pieces, but I rec- 
ommend “Servants,” a purring, acid on- 
slaught on those who reduce domestic 
service to slavery. Chesterton, Belloc, 
Shaw and Conrad are among those par- 
odied in the second part. I leave the 
reader to guess the victim of the follow- 
ing sentence: 

It was with the sense of a, for him, very 
memorable something that he peered now 
into the immediate future, and tried, not 
without compunction, to take that period 
up where he had, prospectively, left it. But 
just where the deuce had he left it. 


It is said that the Master was delight- 
ed by that parody and boasted of it to 
even the cats he met on his walks 
through London’s Chelsea. For he knew 
Max loved him. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Men- 
tor, 75 cents). The President’s life, 
largely recorded in pictures, drawings, 
caricatures and photographs which, 
etching the facial lines, reveal beneath 
the philosophical humor, the historic 
burden. Mr. Stefan Lorant’s text is ex- 
cellent. 

A Wreath of Roses, by Elizabeth 
Taylor (Dutton Everyman, $1.35). An 
English summer, friendship between 
women and the delicate attraction and 
revulsion they may feel for men, re- 
corded, interpreted in sensuous yet re- 
strained prose. 

The Age of the Despots, by John 
Addington Symonds (Capricorn, $1.65). 
Whether or not one agrees with Sy- 
monds’ findings, his study of the Ren- 
aissance has magnificence; the chapters 
on the Borgias, Savonarola and “the 
spirit” of the times are enthralling. 

Man in Modern Fiction, by Edmund 
Fuller (Vintage, 95 cents). Usefully 
puts in perspective those novelists who 
write of man as if he still were in the 
amoebic stage. A critic with a sound 
grasp of the essentials of human nature, 
something of a phenomenon in the age 
of psychology. 

Mountain Medicine, by A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr. (Cardinal, 35 cents). A baker’s 
dozen of Western short stories in which 
drollery and violence nicely blend. A 
good bedside book. 

The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair (Sig- 
net Classics, 50 cents). A book which, 


if not a great novel, is a historical doc- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Father Faber, by Ronald Chapman. 
374 pp. Newman. $5.95. 


N MANY ways, the most interesting 

pages of this book are those which 
give us a general picture of the life of 
an English convert to Catholicism in 
the middle of the last century. The 
modern Catholic often does not quite 
realize how incredibly things have 
changed. A member of a religious com- 
munity in those unorganized days had 
to be prepared for a life of grinding 
poverty, probably of an actual insuf- 
ficiency of food. Then again there was 
the total isolation of the Catholic from 
the non-Catholic world around him. 
A wholly exceptional cradle-Catholic 
priest, like Lingard, might be able to 
maintain non-Catholic friendships and 
influences, though I do not know that 
there was any other even among the 
cradle Catholics who had a position at 
all similar to that of Lingard, but the 
convert had to be prepared for a total 
severance of his pre-conversion ties with 
friends and relations. 

Later in the century, Manning and 
Newman in their different ways were 
able to move in non-Catholic circles. 
Manning,. for «all his theological in- 
transigence, was a familiar figure at the 
Athenaeum or at the Metaphysical So- 
ciety. At the time of the Dock Strike, 
he could play a part in a national crisis. 
Newman preserved across the chasm of 
conversion his intimate friendship with 
Dean Church—a remarkable friendship 
between the leading Catholic and the 
leading Anglican cleric of the day— 
and in his old age he was welcomed 
back by Oxford. But these were de- 
velopments in the later years of the cen- 
tury. The Catholic of the middle of the 
century had to be completely “born 
anew” in the utterly sundering sense 
that he must be prepared wholly to lose 
all pre-conversion contacts. 

Such was Faber’s life. Then again, 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill brought 
out not only the incredible hostility but 
the incredible rudeness of the Eng- 
lish Protestant of the day, particularly 
of the English upper-class Protestant. 
Faber’s Oratorians, when they walked 
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the streets in their habits, had to be 
prepared to be shouted at by gentlemen 
from their carriages. And when the 
Protestant father of one of the Oratori- 
ians had a heart attack and died while 
visiting his son, Protestant Englishmen 
did not hesitate for an instant—without, 
one need hardly say, the least thread 
of evidence—to suggest that the Ora- 
torians had murdered him. 

All that has incredibly changed, just 
as things over a similar period have 
incredibly changed in America. There 
has also been a change within the 
Catholic body. Recently, I heard the 
Abbot of Downside say that in reading 
old Catholic writings, one could not 
but be amazed at the violence of abuse 
which Catholics used towards one an- 
other in any of their differences of 
opinion, and it is certainly true that 
ever since the Reformation the _beset- 
ting weakness of English Catholics has 
been their intolerable quarrelsomeness 
with one another. Faber was a sincere, 
restless, good and, in some ways, a 
lovable man, but he was unfortunately 
no exception to this general habit. 
There was a streak of rather horrible 
cruelty in his make-up. This is how 
he treated a rebellion among his re- 
ligious: 

. . . I seemed to have an interior assurance 

that it was all an actual possession of the 

devil . . . I spoke to none of them; they 
got their meals in plain clothes; they were 
allowed to do no work, and I ordered the 
choir brothers to avoid them: meanwhile 
I begged of God to beat down their pride, 
and one by one, some almost at midnight, 
unable to sleep, threw themselves at my 
feet in tortures, declared they were pos 
sessed by a devil, did not know what they 
were doing, nor what cause they had had— 

I summed up all my kindnesses and sac- 

rifices for them. I taunted them with the 

most cutting language, and renewed my 
permission for them to go home, till they 

were goaded almost into fits; neither did I 

finally relent till they threw themselves on 

the floor in the refectory before the. rest, 
acknowledged the satanical influence un- 


der which they had been, and implored 
mercy in the most abject terms. 


He gave signs of this streak of cruel- 
ty in his relations with Newman. The 
least edifying—but by no means the 
least interesting or least necessary — 





pages in Mr. Chapman’s book are those 
which tell of the quarrel between New- 
man and Faber. Neither comes out of 
the story at all well. Cardinal Wiseman 
wanted the London Oratorians to hear 
the confessions of nuns, a task outside 
the normal .Oratorian Rule. They wrote 
to Rome for permission but did not 
inform Newman of what they were 
doing. Newman formed the impression 
—mainly through the misunderstand- 
ing of Archbishop Ullathorne — that 
they were asking that both the London 
and the Birmingham Oratorians should 
be ordered to hear nuns’ confessions. 
As he considered such a task wholly in 
violation of the Oratorian Rule, he 
came to think of Faber and the London 
Oratorians as plotters engaged upon 
undermining his Society. 

Newman was crotchety and foolish 
in his personal relationships, and no 
one can wish to defend his handling of 
this most unfortunate and unnecessary 
controversy. But Mr. Chapman does 
not, I think, sufficiently allow for the 
general trials of Newman’s life at this 
time. Newman was by far the most in- 
tellectually distinguished convert that 
English Catholicism had received since 
Dryden. He alone, among the con- 
verts, was generally recognized before 
his conversion as one of the intellectual 
leaders of the nation. He thought him- 
self possessed of a vocation to restate 
the Catholic case in a form, palatable to 
the modern mind. Today it is generally 
admitted throughout the world that he 
succeeded in doing so better than any 
other man of the nineteenth century. 
But of course his early years as a Cath- 
olic had been by no means happy. The 
Old Catholics plainly thought that no 
good could come of an attempt to 
state a rational apologetic for Catholi- 
cism. Pius IX at Rome, with the sinis- 
ter Monsignor Talbot at his elbow, was 
of much the same opinion. Newman’s 
attempt to introduce his Idea of a Uni- 
versity in Ireland had ended in failure. 
At Westminster, first Wiseman and 
then Manning were his opponents. It 
is against such a background of disillu- 
sionment that we must see his contro- 
versy with Faber, and Mr. Chapman 
does not sufficiently allow for this back- 
ground. 

To Newman, every man’s hand was 
against him, and now, last of all, his 
own fellow Oratorian had turned 
against him—preaching an anti-intellec- 
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tual Catholicism with Italianate devo- 
tions, which was precisely the picture 
which in Newman’s opinion would 
make the growth of Catholicism in the 
modern world impossible. It was against 
that that Newman rebelled, whatever 
the details of the particular controversy. 
CuisToPpHER Ho. is 


The Story of Father Dominique Pire, 
by Dominique Pire, O.P., as told 
to Hugues Vehenne. Translated 
by John L. Skeffington. 222 pp. 
Dutton. $4.50. 


INNER OF the 1958 Nobel Peace 

Prize, the Belgian Dominican, 
Father Dominique Pire, presents a 
gently deprecatory image of himself 
in the interviews with his biographer. 
Ever since the announcement that he 
had won the award, Father Pire has 
had to resist pressures from reporters 
who “spend their lives in search of the 
stupendous.” Steadfastly he has refused 
to wear the halo they fashioned for him. 
Twice a DP, chaplain of a Belgian re- 
sistance group, three times decorated 
for heroism, Father Pire insists that he 
is only an ordinary person—more than 
ordinarily cautious, indeed, at times, 
even scrupulously over-anxious. 

Fear, he says, dominated him in his 
childhood: “Fear of doing wrong, fear 
of being punished, fear of this and 
fear of that.” Even his great work of 
founding six European villages as 
homes for the “hard core” of DP’s 
whom no government wanted was the 
fruit, he maintains, of “timid audacity.” 

Timidity may indeed be native to 
his disposition—he represents himself 
as having been a quiet, unathletic, re- 
tiring child—but his audacity is born of 
love, of a divinely inspired compassion 
for the sufferings of others, whatever 
their race or creed. From the time he 
began his work for the DP’s, he tells 
us, “another man suffered somewhere 
inside me at every moment. .. . The 
Refugee never allows himself to be for- 
gotten: if I am eating, I think of what 
he eats, and if you hand me a glass of 
water, it sometimes seems like a glass 
of tears.” 

Two influences in the natural order, 
Father Pire says, helped him to take a 
broad view in his apostolate to the un- 
wanted: his years of study in Rome, 
which shook him out of his nationalistic 
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shell, and his involvement in the Scout 
movement, which made him aware of 
the extra need for charity and mutual 
forbearance in a pluralistic society. Ac- 
cordingly, when he began his work 
with the DP’s, he had already estab- 
lished the philosophy on which he built 
his program: no person was either to 
be denied help or given special favors 
because of his religious afhliations, and 
no proselytizing was to be done among 
those who were not his co-religionists. 
Deprived of so much else, these unfor- 
tunates were at least spared the last 
humiliation: they did not have to bar- 
ter their personal convictions for food 
and shelter. 

Hughes Vehenne has built his biog- 
raphy well. Changes of type-face dis- 
tinguish between Father Pire’s own 
reminiscences and background material 
provided by his parents, teachers, col- 
leagues, and Vehenne’s own reflections 
on what he has learned. Skeffington’s 
translation is more than adequate. 

The book’s last chapters, leading up 








to the presentation of the Nobel Prize, 
are devoted to letters and memoranda 
about particular indiyidual groups ben- 
efited by Father Pire’s program—includ- 
ing the crotchety old couple who wrote 
to the Vatican and complained when 
they didn’t get room service. Fortunate- 
ly, Father Pire’s compassion is well 
seasoned with humor. 


Sister M. Puixiepa, B.V.M. 


The Earl of Louisiana, by A. J. 
Liebling. 252 pp. Simon and 
Schuster. $3.95. 


Kose YEARS ago, the spectacle of the 
apparent mental and physical col- 
lapse of Governor Earl Long of Louisi- 
ana filled newspaper columns for many 
weeks, titillating the jaded sensibilities 
of even the most hardened readers of 
the daily journals. 

The fact that his collapse involved 
personal suffering for an individual, the 
fact that it caused deep sorrow and 
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Father Pire: A letter to the Vatican about his poor room service 
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humiliation to “Miz Blanche,” Gov- 
ernor Long’s wife, and to other mem- 
bers of the family, and the fact that 
it might have had some rather impor- 
tant overtones in today’s South were all 
things that went unnoted and _ unre- 
marked as the successive days’ ludicrous 
events unfolded. 

Within a short time of the Gover- 
nor’s reinstatement in Louisiana, he 
announced that he would enter the 
gubernatorial race. Although there were 
personal and constitutional problems in- 
volved, the name of Earl Long was not 
going to be taken off the list of elected 
public officials if he could do anything 
about it. 

This political attempt had all the ear- 
marks of a good story, and A. J. Lieb- 
ling, a writer for The New Yorker, was 
not one to miss the possibility. With 
the characteristic endeavor of writers of 
all such New Yorker accounts, he 
started out for Louisiana and returned 
with an interesting account and a bit 
deeper view of the problems than he 
had anticipated. It is the story and 
deeper implications which make up this 
book. 

The account of the Governor's at- 
tempt to succeed himself in spite of de- 
barring constitutional provisions, of his 
running as a candidate for lieutenant 
governor, of his subsequent defeat and 
of his later successful Congressional 
race are all too recent history to need 
detailing here. Suffice to say, Mr. Lieb- 
ling presents them with a background 
of Louisiana history and gossip. 

What significant points Mr. Lieb- 
ling does make lift this book above 
being merely a well-turned-out piece. 
The author feels that Mr. Long was 
probably the deep South’s most effec- 
tive liberal with respect to many things, 
but most prominently the racial ques- 
tion. Although his methods to aid the 
Negroes might seem, at first blush, 
rather the opposite, nonetheless Mr. 
Long had their support, and extreme 
racists in his state were held in check 
so long as he remained a potent po- 
litical personality. 

Mr. Liebling also points out the fail- 
ure of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune in abdicating responsible edi- 
torial comment during the hectic 1959- 
60 campaigns. It was not, as noted in 
the book, the Little Rock Gazette at a 
similar time of crisis. 

There are some typographical errors 
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in the book; perhaps the most embar- 
rassing depict the worthy editress of 
the Baton Rouge Advocate as at once 
being married and single. 

The book’s title is perhaps mislead- 
ing as this is not a straight biography; 
but as an engrossing account and one 
provocative of a re-evaluation of Gov- 
ernor Long’s contribution, it is well 
worth reading. It will not, perhaps, en- 
dear Mr. Liebling to some Louisianans. 

Maurice ADELMAN, Jr. 


Don’t Let Them Scare You: The Life 
and Times of Elmer Davis, by 
Roger Burlingame. 352 pp. Lip- 
pincott. $5.95. 


HE AMERICAN press, with its strong 
conservative bias, has had very few 
recent liberal saints. There is Lipp- 
mann, of course, except that he is 
often too conservative, and there is the 
New York Post's Jimmy Wechsler, who 
perhaps is not the sort of man who can 
be counted on to pat dogs and little 
children. Most of the others can also 
be disqualified for deficiency either of 
liberalism or sanctity, but one name 
remains, that of Elmer Davis. If it is 
the role of the modern interpretive jour- 
nalist to make sense of a complex, often 
frightening world, in words that all in- 
telligent men can understand, and to 
do it in nearly all of the available mass 
media — newspapers, magazines, books 
and, above all, radio—then Davis was, 
as Harper’s magazine described him, the 
greatest journalist of his generation. 
It is barely three years now since 





Elmer Davis: Wit and wisdom 


the calm, Hoosier voice has been 
stilled, and it seems a good deal longer, 
for the wit and wisdom of Davis, as 
clearly penetrating as the fresh wind 
after a spring shower, has been missed. 
This history by Mr. Burlingame, a pro- 
fessional biographer, is the first, but to 
one Davis admirer at least, it is not 
quite good enough. The book is affec- 
tionate and covers all the major events 
—from the Rhodes scholarship and the 
early years at the Times to the trials of 
the Office of War Information and the 
chill of the McCarthy era—but not in 
the depth of detail one expects in a 
major biography. There are abundant 
quotes from Davis on most of the sig- 
nificant history of the last fifty years, 
but missing somehow is the soul of the 
man, that elusive quality that made 
him not only respected but loved by 
so many of those whose days seemed 
vaguely incomplete without his com- 
mentaries. It may well be that Davis, 
a quiet man with a genius for pith and 
brevity, left too little behind for this 
kind of searching biography. But one 
may continue to hope that such a bi- 
ography can be written. 

Meanwhile, if Mr. Burlingame lin- 
gers rather more with the times than 
with the life of his subject, he provides 
some nostalgic Davisiana. There is an 
artful description of that unique voice, 
flat and dry and real as the prairie, 
and the beautiful hard style that de- 
fied even the arrogant blue pencils of 
the Times. There is an account of 
Davis’ seldom remembered success as a 
fiction writer and novelist, and of the 
time he was reported dead in the New 
York hurricane of 1938, only to return 
to the resentment of his friends “who 
had done their grieving for Davis . . . 
and now some day would have it to 
do over again.” 

But most of all, there is the image 
of Davis as he is best remembered, the 
patriot with his faith in democracy, 
fighting the liberal fights against big 
business, the communists as well as 
the hysterical anti-communists, stupid- 
ity and bigotry, arguing always for 
common sense, balance, courage and 
liberty. In Davis, as E. B. White wrote 
in The New Yorker, the Founding 
Fathers lived, and “with his salt and 
truth, he makes them live in others. 
All through his noble sermon on the 
enemies of freedom there runs the cry, 
‘Don’t let them scare you! Believe what 
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you believe! Say what you think! Love 
what you love! Despise what seems 
wrong to you! And don’t let them scare 
you!” 

James W. ARNOLD 


Black Jack Pershing, by Richard 
O’Connor. 431 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.95. 


_ A curious fact that the two gen- 
erals who led our nation in its two 
wars against Germany were both of 
German descent. Many Americans 
know that the Eisenhower family name 
was once Ejsenhauer, but few know 
that when General Pershing’s great- 
grandfather left Alsace in 1749, his 
name was Pfoerschin. On the Atlantic, 
Pfoerschin became Pfershing, and then 
later the f was dropped. 

In reading Black Jack Pershing by 
Richard O’Connor, one soon learns that 
their German heritage was one of the 
few things the two generals had in com- 
mon. As a general, Eisenhower was 
popular, democratic, rarely stern or au- 
thoritarian. He delegated responsibility. 
His plans and decisions were formu- 
lated in the homogenized atmosphere 
of group thinking; he was the urbane 
and tactful chairman of the military 
board. 

Pershing, on the contrary, evoked no 
enthusiasm at home or abroad. “To the 
doughboy,” says author O’Connor, “he 
was simply a_ hard-boiled super-drill 
sergeant. Instead of delegating author- 
ity, he kept his hand on every lever of 
the A.E.F.’s operations and yielded re- 
sponsibility grudgingly, if at all. Every- 
thing about Pershing seemed to be 
sternly and exclusively military. He 
never softened an order with a smile, 
rarely with an explanation. He did not 
expect popularity but demanded obedi- 
ence.” He was the original Government 
Issue. 

Yet as is so often the case, Pershing 
was probably the right man for his 
times. There were undoubtedly other 
American generals who could have led 
the A.E.F. against the Germans, but 
it is highly unlikely that there was an- 
other who could have withstood the 
assaults of the French and British gen- 
erals in their constant attempts to bleed 
off American troops to be used as re- 
placements and morale boosters for 
their tired and decimated units. Persh- 
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John Pershing: As Cadet, Cavalry Captain, Brigadier General and Commander-in-Chief 


ing’s absolute refusal to budge on this 
issue made it possible for American 
soldiers to fight as an integral army un- 
der American command. Had it not 
been for Pershing’s success in this 
single-handed effort, the American con- 
tribution to victory would have been 
diluted and obscured, and the nation’s 
prestige at the peace table and as a 
postwar world power would have suf- 
fered irreparably. . 

Unfortunately, Pershing was just as 
stubborn in resisting new developments 
in military science as he was in resist- 
ing the foraging onslaughts of the 
French and British generals and the 
bloody assaults of the German Wehr- 
macht. In 1918, he was still demanding 
cavalry divisions for service amidst 
barbed wire and machine guns. And 
he failed completely to assess correctly 
the revolutionary effect of tanks and 
planes. 

Yet, in at least one respect, he was 
ahead of his times. At the turn of the 
century when dollar diplomacy and co- 
lonial exploitation were a way of life, 
his attitude toward peoples of other 
races was exemplary. From the days of 
San Juan Hill until his death, he had 
great respect for and devotion to the 
American Negro soldier. When early 
in his career he was sent to New Mex- 
ico to keep the Indians in line, he 
applied himself to learning the Apache 
language. Later in the Philippines, he 


tamed the Moros more by diplomacy 
than by firearms. He learned the Moro 
tongue and studied their Islamic tradi- 
tions. With the friendly Moros he 
negotiated peaceful settlements, sub- 
dued the belligerent ones in battle. 
Richard O’Connor’s Black Jack Persh- 
ing is a remarkably perceptive biogra- 
phy. O’Connor has delved deep into the 
life of one of the most enigmatic gen- 
erals of our time, and he has succeeded 
in introducing warm blood into what 
had always been considered veins of 
granite. 
Rosert L. Meyer 


Citizen of New Salem, by Paul Hor- 
gan. 90 pp. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. $3.75. 


N AN ERA Of cut-throat politics, it is 

heartening to recall that once a can- 
didate for political office could assert, 
“If elected I shall be thankful; if not 
it will be all the same.” Lincoln wasn’t 
elected in this contest. But there were 
no recriminations. No _ post-mortems. 
No excuses. Abe merely waited till the 
next election and tried again—success- 
fully. It was as simple as that. 

Born to simplicity, reared in sim- 
plicity, radiating simplicity, Abraham 
Lincoln supplies a model for a compli- 
cated age. Paul Horgan records the 
short period of Lincoln’s stay in New 
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Salem, Illinois, on the banks of the 
Sangamon River, with a simplicity that 
highlights Abe’s character without cari- 
caturing him. These were the formative 
years of the future President's early ma- 
turity, the years that we remember for 
the incident of the overcharge for gro- 
ceries that set Abe on a long trek to 
return a few pennies to his customer, 
the years that Lincoln filled with his 
duties as postmaster, the years that in- 
troduced him to politics. 

After the initial failure in politics, 
Lincoln’s popularity increased and he 
won a seat in the Illinois legislature on 
his second attempt. Like former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Lincoln often made 
unpopular decisions but remained _per- 
sonally popular withal. To him prin- 
ciple was a lodestar, in ofhce and out. 

Paul Horgan’s semi-biography, ap- 
pearing first in the Saturday Evening 
Post, now in this small volume, serves 
—willy-nilly—as an indictment of our 
complicated times. His Citizen of New 
Salem clearly indicates a reaction that 
must set in if our way of life is long to 
endure. Five score years and more after 
the events related in this book, we can 
find “firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right” only in the 
simple judgments of the righteous 
whose great aim is to be “as simple as 
doves, but as wise as serpents.” It is 
to such as these that Lincoln addressed 
himself, and it is these who will find 
inspiration and light in this book. 
Dean Corcoran, O.F.M. Cap. 


The Dalai Lama, by Lowell Thomas, 
Jr. 151 pp. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $3.50. 


» ee WILL read few short books as in- 
teresting as this one, Lowell Thom- 
as, Jr., son of the famous traveler and 
commentator, has given us an excel- 
lent biography of the Dalai Lama. He 
has emphasized the important role in 
the fight against Chinese communism 
being played by the young man who 
is regarded by the Tibetans as their 
God-King, the incarnation of their 
greatest god, Chenrezi. Lamaism, prac- 
ticed by virtually all Tibetans, is a 
form of Buddhism, the dominant re- 
ligion of the Far East. 

When the Thirteenth Dalai Lama 
died in 1933—or “passed to the Heaven- 
ly Field’—the Tibetans believed that 
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he would soon return to them in the 
body of a child. The Tibetan monks 
finally decided upon a five-year-old boy, 
the son of peasant parents, as the new 
Dalai Lama (the tests for selecting him 
are interestingly presented by the au- 
thor), and in 1940 the boy was taken 
to the Palace of Potala in the city of 
Lhasa. As the years passed, China, now 
communist China, became more and 
more threatening to Tibet. Finally in 
1951, Tibet was forced to sign an 
agreement with Mao Tse-tung and the 
Chinese. Tibet was to be considered 
part of China but was to be free from 
direct rule by Peking. The Dalai Lama 
was still to rule from Lhasa and to 
exercise political and spiritual powers. 

Later, the Dalai Lama, then twenty 
years old, was practically forced to visit 
Peking, but he was not intimidated by 
Mao Tse-tung or by Chou En-lai, the 
foreign minister. After many delays, 
the young leader was allowed to re- 
turn to Tibet. However, the Commun- 
ists broke the promises made in 1951. 
More and more Chinese troops were 
poured into Tibet, which was reduced 
to the status of an occupied country. 
In 1956 the Dalai Lama visited New 
Delhi, India, where special services in 
honor of Buddha were then being held. 
He returned to Tibet in the following 
year to learn that the Chinese were be- 
coming more and more oppressive. In 
March, 1959, despite Chinese  vigi- 
lance, the Dalai Lama escaped to India. 
The Chinese made superhuman efforts 
to capture him but failed to do so. 
Now living in northern India with the 
permission of Nehru, he continues to 
carry on his opposition to communism. 
He hopes that he may be able some 
day to return to Lhasa, when it has 
been freed from communism. 

Paut Kintery 


King John, by W. L. Warren. 340 
pp. Norton. $6.50. 


OR GENERATIONS, English - reading 

school children have accepted the 
verdict of their textbooks that King 
John of England was a rogue, an un- 
worthy ruler and an unsavory char- 
acter. Professor Warren’s new biogra- 
phy of John offers a refreshing, not to 
deny historically salutary, challenge to 
reassessment, 

Concerned with arriving at a valid 


historical estimate of John, Warren 
traces the tortuous path by which nine- 
teenth-century English historians ar- 
rived at their terrible verdict. This ver- 
dict, most notably circulated by J. R. 
Green’s Short History of the English 
People, relies upon the chronicle of 
Roger of Wendover, by way of Roger’s 
successor, Matthew Paris. Neither of 
these monks of St. Albans was a relia- 
ble “witness.” Writing of the reign 
some ten years after it ended, Roger 
seems to have known more about 
events than about the men who partici- 
pated in them. The Wendover chron- 
icle is full of anecdotes of a “highly 
dubious nature.” Paris, who refur- 
bished Roger’s pedestrian prose, was no 
historian either. 

Having thus disposed of history's 
false and “terrible” verdict, Professor 
Warren suggests a more satisfactory 
method of achieving some true notions 
of John and his reign. Preferring to 
rely mainly upon the contemporary 
chroniclers, Gervase of Canterbury and 
Ralph of Coggeshall, Warren comple- 
ments the sparse contemporary chron- 
icles by copious reference to the royal 
archives which survive in greater abun- 
dance for the reign of John than for 
any of his predecessors. 

What kind of king emerges from this 
modern use of source materials? In 
one sense, John appears to deserve 
more credit than has formerly been 
accorded him. “The monster of per 
sonal depravity portrayed by Wendover 
and Paris must be dismissed forever.” 
His most reprehensible acts of violence 
must be viewed in the light of his nag- 
ging fear of rebels and treason. His 
chief objective throughout his near 
seventeen-year reign was to rule his 
inheritance in peace. Although some 
of his acts were wanton, his ambition 
was not. He possessed the high adminis- 
trative ability of a great ruler. Lack of 
patience was, Warren suggests, his 
greatest enemy. 

The outstanding events of the reign 
are subjected to some revisions of in- 
terpretation, too, The birth of the Roy- 
al Navy is accredited to John. The loss 
of Angevin possessions in northwestern 
France and the transformation of Eng: 
land into an island fortress demanded 
a clear policy, and Warren argues that 
“John’s government responded prompt: 
ly and efficiently to the challenge.” 

In the matter of John’s becoming 
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vassal to Innocent III in the struggle 
over Stephen Langton’s appointment as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, John’s most 
recent biographer asserts that the King 
had his wits about him. “If he were 
to make a surrender for the sake of 
dividing his opponents, he might as 
well make it a big surrender and thaw 
out the pope completely.” The sugges- 
tion of the feudal relationship came 
from the King and worked like a 
charm. “Innocent was absolutely de- 
lighted,” and his former reluctance to 
believe in John’s good faith thawed in 
the sun of the King’s proposal. The 
ending of the Interdict was accom- 
plished on terms advantageous to John. 

Professor Warren is perhaps most 
valuable when he writes of the Magna 
Carta. Included in Appendix B is the 
complete text of the Charter of Liberties 
of 1215. It was in reality not the mili- 
tant barons, but rather the large body 
of neutralist, hesitant opinion, “waver- 
ing between the banners of revolt 
against tyranny and instinctive if re- 
luctant fidelity to the Crown, that was 
really responsible for the birth of Mag- 
na Carta.” John’s delicacy in handling 
the delicate balance can only enhance, 
Warren argues, “his reputation as a 
ruler of consummate ability.” 


Legally, however, the Great Charter 
was little more than a ten-week curios- 
ity. Its provisions exercised little in- 
fluence on the development of the 
British constitution until misinterpreted 
by seventeenth-century lawyers to mean 
trial by jury and no taxation without 
the consent of representatives. And the 
charter studied so enthusiastically in 
the reign of the Stuarts was not the 
one issued by John, but rather a trun- 
cated version promulgated by his son, 
Henry III. In 1215, on the 24th of 
August following the June 15th sign- 
ing in the meadow of Runnymede, the 
King’s temporal suzerain Innocent III 
proclaimed that the charter with all its 
undertakings and guarantees was de- 
clared “null and void of all validity for 
ever.” The King was to die in the midst 
of civil war after all. 

In his Epilogue, Warren admits that 
King John could be mean and nasty, 
that his suspicions indicated an ignoble 
small-mindedness, that what might 
have been an epic struggle is forever 
marred by the flaws in the character 
of its protagonist. John created difficul- 
ties for himself; his victories made him 
foolhardy, and power corrupted his 
judgment. He never perceived that the 
basic problem of his reign rested upon 
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the justifiable grievances of his barons. 
His tragedy lies in the fact that he had 
the mental abilities of a great king, 
but the inclinations of a petty tyrant. 
Warren’s contribution lies not in dis- 
pelling John’s reputation for petty tyr- 
anny, but rather in shedding new light 
on the capacities for ingenious adminis- 
tration, judicial talent, clever military 
strategy and practical ability to rule. 
ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE 


Dostoyevsky: A Human Portrait, by 
Robert Payne. 405 pp. Knopf. 
$5.75. 


Batre yEARS before he died, Dostoyev- 
sky said that he would consider his 
career complete if he could write two 
books: a life of Christ and a Russian 
Candide. In the sense that only (what 
irony in that last word!) The Brothers 
Karamazov followed, he failed of his 
purpose, And yet that book, along with 
most of his others, discovers the author 
preoccupied alternately with sentiment 
and satire—now idealizing the religious 
affections, now caricaturing man’s earth- 
iness, even bestiality. 

This juxtaposition was indeed central 
to his literary canon because the par- 
adox which is man was his chief in- 
terest as both novelist and thinker. “It 
seems to me,” he said, “that our universe 
is a purgatory inhabited by heavenly 
spirits imbued with evil thoughts.” Thus 
life in general and any particular man’s 
biography are warfares, the outcome of 
which is always in doubt because man 
is unpredictable. In fact, his motivations, 
to Dostoyevsky, were a mystery. 

No one acquainted with his- work 
will doubt that the mystery of man 
was his theme, and few readers of his 
life will deny that he was, for good and 
bad, a real man. But one may balk a 
bit at accepting Mr. Payne’s thesis that 
the novels are essentially autobiographi- 
cal. Rather, it would seem to me, the 
approach ought to be something like 
this: that Dostoyevsky used fiction as a 
way of revealing what he had learned 
about himself and, through himself, 
about mankind. 

For example, in notes for The Idiot, 
he remarked that his hero looked upon 
himself as a god, but at the same time 
his lack of self-respect caused him to 
despise himself. Pride and despair char- 
acterize that hero because the author 
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knew in a painfully first-handed manner 
both emotions. Or, as Payne noticed, 
“Haunted by disbelief, Dostoyevsky yet 
held to the faith that men come to 
Christ in the end.” Even so the path 
of a Raskolnikov or an Aloysha. 

His world is a terrifying one and 
his people are frequently gruesome, but 
there is usually sympathy in Dostoyev- 
sky’s portrayals. The reason is that, hav- 
ing suffered mightily, he valued life 
and love the more. At one near-disas- 
trous period he could say, “But I still 
have my heart, and this flesh and blood 
will always be capable of loving and 
suffering and lamenting and remember- 
ing... .” These things he did in his 
stories. And by doing them, so to speak, 
he grew to manhood. 

Mr. Payne sees the sentence of exe- 
cution, the imprisonment and the long 
exile of Dostoyevsky as the turning 
point in his professional career. With 
this I agree. Up to this period, he had 
been a kind of literary dilettante, cap- 
able but not very profound. But when 
he was deprived of books and human 
companionship, he began to probe him- 
self, to think and to feel. “The eternal 
concentration, the escape into myself 
from bitter reality, has borne fruit. 
There exist in me now many needs and 
hopes which I never thought I possess- 
ed.” Never after did he write a glib or 
superficial or thoughtless book. 

I also agree with the biographer that 
Notes from the Underground repre- 
sents a turning point in the man’s spir- 
itual career. For here he describes what 
amounts to a conversion, something very 
similar to that described by Carlyle in 
the “Everlasting No” section of Sartor, 
or by John of the Cross in Dark Night 
of the Soul. From this point on, Dos- 
toyevsky’s sense of bathos and of des- 
iccation began to give way to a sense 
of salvation—both in natural and super- 
natural terms. 

In short, Payne’s themes and major 
theses ring true to me. I do take issue, 
however, with his plan, his method and 
with some of his emphases. I believe 
that he intended a work midway be- 
tween a scholarly life and a populariza- 
tion. A very few footnotes and a short 
bibliography suggest one thing; the sen- 
timentalizing and sensationalizing sug- 
gest something quite different. Either 
one, it seems to me, would have been 
more honest than the quasi-academic 
potboiler Payne has come up with. 
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This is not, then, a great biography, 
but it is a biography of a great man. 
In its own right, it is not well done, 
but it is suggestive, and it does raise 
up a life well worth considering. 

James G. Murray 


Chesterton: Man and Mask, by 
Garry Wills. 243 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $4.50. 


— BooK is the most complete and 
compact critical assessment of G. K. 
Chesterton to date. The author brings 
a breadth of scholarship and a depth of 
insight as well as a measure of commu- 
nication never before combined in any 
critical writing on Chesterton. The de: 
velopment of Chesterton’s thought and 
expression in the personal circumstances 
of composition is shown. Separate sec- 
tions carry this development through 
the periods of G.K.C.’s personal isola- 
tion (1874-99), controversy (1900-12), 
vigil (1912-21), and his ultimate aware- 
ness of the Incarnation (1922-36). 

Garry Wills’ critical analysis of Ches- 
terton’s writings during these periods is 
by far the best yet. He discusses the 
major works, their sources and develop- 
ment (the works are given in chrono- 
logical order in a special Appendix) 
and constantly summarizes Chesterton’s 
thought accurately and briefly, resist- 
ing steadfastly the temptation to quote 
him at too great length. One quote from 
Chesterton does furnish a clue to the 
value of this criticism: “Criticism does 
not exist to say about the authors the 
things they know themselves. It exists 
to say the things about them which 
they did not know about themselves.” 

Garry Wills’s preparation for this 
study can be seen in his close familiar- 
ity with Chesterton’s works. Wills is 
also aware of the literary and artistic 
influences, personal and historical cir- 
cumstances, and brings them all to bear 
simultaneously on any point discussed. 

A restraint and measured choice of 
words bring clarity and definiteness to 
the author’s analysis, only rarely marred 
by an eliptical sentence. Finally, an ex- 
cellent set of Notes add not only ac- 
curate source material but also further 
explanations and parallels which would 
have bogged down the text. 

This book is a must for anyone in- 
terested in G. K. Chesterton. 

Joun Mary Renoper, C.P. 





The Infernal World of Branwell 
Bronte, by Daphne du Maurier. 
336 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


I N THE whole history of literature, no 
author failed more miserably than 
did Branwell Bronte. Most readers know 
that his elder sister Charlotte wrote 
Jane Eyre, and his younger sister Emily 
wrote Wuthering Heights, and that his 
youngest sister Anne wrote Agnes Grey. 
What is not generally known is that 
he wrote far more than the entire pub- 
lished output of his sisters, yet he never 
saw one word of his in print. The few 
poems and _ stories printed after his 
death, as well as the manuscripts which 
have been transcribed, indicate that 
Victorian publishers were hardly wrong 
in rejecting his efforts. His writings, 
understates Daphne du Maurier, “show 
no outstanding literary merit.” 

The failure story has virtually been 
exhausted in contemporary fiction, but 
the subject has hardly been broached by 
biographers. This study may foreshadow 
a new trend, for it was once generally 
conceded that only significant men were 
worthwhile writing about. Possibly 
Branwell Bronte’s significance lies in his 
supreme failure. Just how much in- 
fluence he had upon Charlotte, Emily 
and Anne is matter for debate, although 
this biography maintains that none of 
their novels would have come into be- 
ing had not their creators lived, during 
childhood, in “an infernal world, which 
was largely inspired and directed by 
their only brother, Branwell Bronte.” 

Years of interest in the tragic life 
of this young man prompted Daphne 
du Maurier to attempt this study. To 
her credit, this biography brings a meas- 
ure of understanding to a figure long 
maligned, neglected and despised. In 
her Preface, she even states the hope 
that all the manuscripts which poured 
from Branwell’s pen will be transcribed 
someday. On the debit side, however, 
she expends too much sympathy on her 
subject, for the sad truth is that Bran- 
well Bronte was a debauchee. The lit- 
tle talent he had, he allowed to wither 
away. Undisciplined and unscrupulous, 
he took to drink, drugs and molesting 
women. Ravaged by gin and opium, he 
died at thirty-one. “In all my past life,” 
he mumbled on his deathbed, “I have 
done nothing great or good.” Readers 
of this biography will readily concur. 

. Georce A. Crvasco 
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The New Testament Apocrypha, by 
Jacques Hervieux. Translated by 
Dom Wulstan Hibberd. 188 pp. 
Hawthorn. $3.50. 

Christian Beginnings, by Jacques 
Zeiller. Translated by P. J. Hep- 
burne-Scott. 184 pp. Hawthorn. 
$3.50. 

Biblical Archaeology, by M. Du 
Buit, O.P. Translated by Kath- 
leen Pond. 108 pp. Hawthorn. 
$3.50. 


The Prophets, by Joseph Dheilly. 
Translated by Rachel Attwater. 
155 pp. Hawthorn. $3.50. 


The Ecumenical Councils, by Fran- 
cis Dvornik. 112 pp. Hawthorn. 
$3.50. 


Christianity and Economics, by 
Christopher Hollis. 112 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $3.50. 

The Basis of Belief, by Ilityd Tre- 
thowan, O.S.B. 142 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $3.50. 


What Is Man? by Rene le Troquer, 
P.S.S. Translated by Eric E. 
Smith. 124 pp. Hawthorn. $3.50. 


HESE EIGHT titles represent numbers 
fifty-three through sixty in the order 

of publication of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism. What 
has been said in previous reviews of the 
series in general will not be repeated 
here, except to note that earlier gener- 
alizations continue to hold true. Note- 
worthy in the present group of eight 
titles is the fact that three of them are 
not translations from the French. De- 
spite the excellent standards of transla- 
tion which have been set in the series, 
writing done originally in English seems 
better adapted to American thought and 
needs. For those readers who may have 
thought that past reviews of the series 
in these pages have been too captious 
in pointing out flaws, the present group 
of eight books contains seven outstand- 
ing and genuinely excellent surveys of 
the type ideal for a series such as this. 
The New Testament Apocrypha is a 
sympathetic yet objective treatment of 
the legendary imitations of the canoni- 
cal books which sprang up in the early 
Christian centuries. It is sympathetic in 
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that it shows the good faith behind 
practically all of these productions, per- 
haps behind even those which were 
composed to further some Gnostic here- 
sy. It is objective in that it firmly re- 
fuses to give credence to these tales and 
to place them on a par with the inspired 
accounts. Such a firm stand is neces- 
sary in our day, especially to counter- 
act the uncritical acceptance of the 
Apocrypha which has made itself ap- 
parent in some of the devotional litera- 
ture of our times. In books written on 
anything but a solid historical basis, the 
Apocrypha have been used as supple- 
mentary accounts in a left-handed way 
that says, “We do not know this from 
the Bible, but an ancient tradition 
states . . .” The pity of it is that the 
“tradition” in question stems from the 
Apocrypha. The author of the present 
work places more emphasis on the leg- 
ends connected with the childhood of 
Jesus than on those connected with the 
Passion and with the early life of the 
Church. For anyone who wonders 
about the historical basis of the Gospel 
narratives themselves, we find the Pro- 
toevangel of James already in existence 
before 150 A.D. and supposing in its 
readers a complete acceptance of the 
canonical childhood gospels as any- 
thing but parabolic. Primitive Christi- 
anity certainly looked on Matthew and 
Luke 1-2 as facts, and so did the Apoc- 
rypha. 

Christian Beginnings takes us through 
the first three centuries of the Church 
to the Edict of Milan. This is a survey 
of early Church history, but it is al- 
most equally a sort of popularized 
source-book. Its author has included 
here for popular notice the texts of 
early documents—whether from Acts, 
Paul, the uncanonical a¢ts of the mar- 
tyrs, patristic letters, primitive prayers. 
The reader unskilled in the subject will 
find perhaps most interesting the view 
(which is correct and deserves ever 
more diffusion) that Roman _persecu- 
tions of the Church were local and spo- 
radic, even though some of them were 
horribly cruel. This book is competent, 
well balanced, not too detailed, yet not 
too sketchy. It leaves one with a sense 
of satisfaction. 
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Biblical Archaeology is in some re- 
spects a great disappointment. It is writ- 
ten more like a textbook that deserves 
studying, rather than like the typical 
book in this series which can be read at 
a good pace. The author’s text is not 
easily understood unless one has con- 
stant reference to the sketches profusely 
scattered throughout these pages. The 
most valuable section is the Introduc- 
tion which describes archaeological 
methods. “The paradox of archaeology 
is that for it peace destroys ‘and war 
preserves.” The science, therefore, is 
not interested in locating objects for 
museum shelves, so much as it is really 
interested in knowing the layer (and 
therefore learning the time) of their 
deposition. With no disparagement in- 
tended to the undoubted scholarship of 
this work, the reviewer wonders wheth- 
er sufficient care was taken to render 
the contents palatable and digestible 
for the ordinary non-technical reader. 

Joseph Dheilly’s The Prophets rep- 
resents undoubtedly one of the best 
volumes in the series and is perhaps the 
high point of excellence among all the 
books that have been issued to date. 
Beginning with a magnificent introduc- 
tion on the meaning of the prophets 
and the difficulties in understanding 
them, the book deserves superlatives 
to its last page. It is divided into three 
units: a literary investigation, a psy- 
chological investigation and a theologi- 
cal investigation of the prophets. The 
third unit discusses each of the proph- 
ets in chronological order. Here is a 
clear summary, logical, properly selec- 
tive as to interest, value and relative 
emphasis. One cannot ask more of the 
author. His book could be used as a 
manual supplementing an Old Testa- 
ment course in college or equally well 
for a most adequate survey of an in- 
volved topic. 

The Ecumenical Councils continues 
the high level of writing at the present 
point of this series. Its author, Dr. 
Francis Dvornik, is eminently compe- 
tent for his task in view of his work 
in Church history, particularly in re- 
habilitating the memory of the patriarch 
Photius. The onset of the Second Vati- 
can Council evoked a rash of books 
about the history of the councils, some 
of which have not notably added to 
knowledge of the topic. But Dr. Dvor- 
nik has succeeded in the difficult area 
of condensing the vagaries of Church 
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history so that the reader understands 
the main elements without being 
swamped by the details. One particu- 
larly interesting item which he brings 
forward is the influence of imperial 
practice on Church customs. It is not 
too well known that flowers, lights and 
incense were tendered the Roman Em- 
peror, and so they have been adopted 
by the Church as signs of honor to 
God on Catholic altars. Even less 
known is the fact that the Emperor 
never had the right to vote in the Sen- 
ate; Dr. Dvornik uses this as the basis 
for a providential protection of the 
bishops’ autonomy in doctrinal matters, 
even when the early councils were prac- 
tically all summoned and conducted as 
state affairs. This entire book, short as 
it is, seems to carry out successfully the 
happy compromise in writing Church 
history with neither a regrettable white- 
wash nor a frantic denigration. One ap- 
preciates the Church’s present strong 
internal position all the more when a 
history of this sort shows the deplora- 
ble depths to which the Church sank 
because of persecution, treason, jealousy 
and stupidity—both inside as well as 
outside her ranks. 


Christopher Hollis provides a change 
of pace in his Christianity and Econom- 
ics. His opening chapter calls for spe- 
cial attention in its care to draw the 
proper distinctions between the and a 
Catholic position on economics. In a 
book that is not explicitly theological 
or devotional, Mr. Hollis has presented 
a practical application of the Christian 
rule of creation: God made everything 
good, including the material world; use 
it when it leads to God, avoid it when 
it leads away. This effort to maintain 
the proper medium is characteristic of 
the whole excellent work. “For the 
Christian it is of obligation so to or- 
ganize society that the necessities of 
everyone are satisfied. Whether that end 
is best achieved by the preservation or 
by the abolition of private property is a 
question of judgement dependent on 
circumstances.” “This world is not the 
ultimate reality, But at the same time 
it is not mere offal.” These quotable 
quotes could be continued at great 
length. Mr. Hollis’ emphasis on the 
varied meanings of socialism at different 
times and in different countries also 
helps to explain what seem to be the 
varying attitudes of Catholics towards 
it. In such a good book, it is regretta- 
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ble that Homer nodded when the para- 
ble of the clever manager (more popu- 
larly known as the “unjust steward”) 
is construed to read that “the Lord 
[God!] commended the unjust steward.” 
This interpretation that Jesus Himself 
praised knavery and bribery ruins the 
whole point of the parable no less than 
the point Mr. Hollis wishes to make. 
On the whole, however, this book will 
be a source of pleasure to the reader 
unskilled in professional economics. It 
will make him glow with pride, to rec- 
ognize how much economics Mr. Hollis 
takes for granted in the reader, and 
which he further explains quite facilely. 

In The Basis for Belief, Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan attempts to meet the mod- 
ern philosopher on his own ground. 
This is a deeply philosophical book, but 
relatively clear for what can be so dry 
and abstruse a subject. The author 
gives a sound interpretation of the 
Church’s meaning of the demonstrabil- 
ity of God’s existence, showing that this 
does not tie the Church to any particu- 
lar system of thought. The thinking 
throughout seems to go in the direction 
of Blondel’s immanence theory, recog- 
nizing the difficulties in claiming strict- 
ly discursive proof or proofs for God's 
existence. One wonders why there is 
no mention of Newman’s proof for 
God’s existence from the obligation of 
conscience, for at times the argumenta- 
tion seems to be practically identical 
with a claim of an intuition of the ex- 
istence of a supreme lawmaker. It is 
refreshing to learn a new approach to 
an old subject. Here the reader should 
be alerted to watch for a novel twist of 
the ancient argument against God be- 
cause of the problem of evil. Dom Illtyd 
argues that “if we reject God’ on this 
ground, we exchange obscurity for 
chaos and for a more inspissated dark- 
ness—for in a supposedly purposeless 
world we should be faced with a still 
more intractable problem, the problem 
of good.” (Italics are mine.) The doc- 
trine he proposes concerning the know]- 
edge of God can be summarized in his 
own words: “It is true... that to claim 
an immediate intuition of God is con- 
trary to Catholic teaching, but I have 
maintained that we have an ‘apprehen- 
sion’ of God which, although it has a 
character of directness, is nevertheless 
mediate.” 


The very title of What Is Man? 
names the problems which this book 


attacks manfully. We are mysteries un- 
to ourselves. Why are we here? Perhaps 
the author would not want to be called 
a “Christian existentialist”—if there be 
truly such a one—but this is certainly a 
study of man’s existence from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint. It should be noted that 
the use of anguish or anxiety gives to 
these terms a meaning far different 
from the ordinary usage. The book's 
plan is relatively simple, although the 
development of the idea becomes nec- 
essarily most complex: first, the basic 
structure of man as created in the image 
of God; and second, man fallen and 
redeemed. The chapter on man’s per- 
sonality is too abstract to be easy going, 
but the rest of the book stays closer to 
concrete reality. The answer to its ques- 
tion is found in man redeemed by 
Christ. 
Francis L. Finas, S.J]. 


Cries from the Half-World, by John 
Leppich. Translated by Father 
Patrick, O.S.B. 181 pp. St. Paul 
Publications. $3.50. 


H™ to re-establish the relevance 
of religion in a secularist world 
is a problem that has perplexed many 
Christians in every recent generation. 
With terse strokes, Father Leppich de- 
fines the problem as he sees it and 
points toward a solution, If there is ab- 
sent here both firm beginning and 
firm conclusion, still the net effect is 
potent. 

This is no academic excursion. Fa- 
ther Leppich is still doing “social ac- 
tion” in Frankfurt-am-Main and speaks 
from a long career of personal involve- 
ment. He is himself familiar with that 
“half-world” in which these essays or- 
iginated. He describes it as “those 
places which man, with weary resigna- 
tion, has left to the devil—the places of 
entertainment, the variety shows, the 
stadium, the dance hall, the big-busi- 
ness world, the world of nylon, neon 
lights and plexiglass.” 

The pieces of this mosaic are uni- 
form only in the simplicity of presen- 
tation and in the over-all effect. Quite 
certainly the author writes for the com- 
mon man. Heavy sales of the original 
European edition prove that he has 
succeeded. Quite certainly his purpose 
is warning: “Woe, if the Christian 
world has become so anemic it can no 
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longer heal the sinful world.” Other- 
wise the impact varies. His take-off on 
billboards and radios seems excessive. 
His poignant sermonette on a dead 
streetcar conductor is magnificent. His 
judgment on Europe is a masterpiece 
of holy irony. His description of how 
he initiated a priest telephone answer- 
ing service is most interesting. On the 
other hand, at least for this reviewer, 
his rambling defense of the Church 
against charges of “wealth” and his pre- 
occupation with “the worker” in the 
labor - management- professions gambit 
obstruct the steady apostolic flow of 
the book is an action message to all. 

As with many efforts of this kind, 
there is repetition of what to the initi- 
ate in church “social action” has already 
long since been said. For instance, 
“Give us the grace to be more fervent 
about Your message than the commun- 
ists are about theirs.” For instance, “In 
the midst of miserable living conditions 
we cannot use theoretical proofs of 
God’s existence.” But, then, Father Lep- 
pich is not writing for the initiate but 
for the man in the street. Besides, repe- 
tition is as vital to the good gospel as 
to the bad propaganda, If Cries from a 
Half-World is not a totally new revela- 
tion, it does stand well forward in the 
chorus of concern across the world lest 
Christianity be pushed increasingly to 
the periphery of things. 

Rev. Rosert G. Howes 


The Life of Faith, by Romano Guar- 
dini. Translated by John Chapin. 
131 pp. Newman. $2.95. 


NEw book by Romano Guardini 

joins his many others on the Amer- 
ican scene. The author no longer needs 
any introduction to American readers 
who are already familiar enough with 
the genius of Romano Guardini. 

The Life of Faith resembles his pre- 
vious works in that it is a penetrating 
treatment in a practical way of a vital 
subject. This time, he chooses as his 
topic the life of faith from which 
the entire Christian life derives. The 
book is not a theological treatise in the 
commonly understood sense; rather, it 
is a practical treatment of a theological 
subject by a skilled theologian analyz- 
ing his material by something of an in- 
ductive method. He gives less atten- 
tion to examining the nature of faith 
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in itself than to describing its manifold 
workings in the soul. 

Though the author does not exhaust 
all the aspects of faith that he dis- 
cusses, the reader is nonetheless im- 
pressed with the breadth of the book’s 
scope. There is hardly a phase of the 
life of faith that is left untouched. And 
as usual, Guardini’s observations are 
stimulating. 

One thing stands out in this treat- 
ment of faith, and that is the individu- 
ality of each one’s faith. The author na- 
turally has proper respect for the com- 
munity of faith, in the sense of its one- 
ness. But since he stresses principally 
the workings of faith in a soul, its in- 
dividual nature stands out clearly. 

This individuality of each one’s faith 
is shown in such ways as the following: 
the origin of faith in a soul, or its de- 
velopment along individual lines, de- 
pending upon each one’s circumstances 
and outlook; one’s outlook on God, the 
principal content of faith, can differ 
widely depending on the individual; 
crises that develop in the life of faith 
show the same differences; and even 
in the same person, problems of faith 
can be so differentiated as to have va- 
rious manifestations at various ages of 
life. 

Monsignor Guardini also discusses 
the mutual relationship of faith to other 
theological virtues, to dogma and the 
sacraments. 

Any reader who has found Guardini’s 
previous writings stimulating will find 
this book equally so. 

CoLumMBAN Brownine, C.P. 


The Holy Bible: Vol. |V, The Pro- 
phetic Books, from Isaia to Mala- 
chia. Translated by Catholic Bib- 
lical Association of America. 
776 pp. St. Anthony Guild Press. 
$7. 


A’ THE height of Israel’s history, God 
raised up spokesmen—men who 
would speak in His name. These men 
were known as the Prophets. Their in- 
structions, admonitions, warnings were 
eventually consigned to writing under 
divine inspiration. They became part 
of Israel’s sacred literature and found 
an important place in our Bible. 

Many times we presume that the 
ancient Prophets were concerned only 
with predicting the future. We think 
of them as visionaries of later, that is, 
Christian, times. Consequently, we read 
their writings to find “proofs” for our 
Christian faith. 

Actually, the foreseeing of the future 
is only one aspect of the prophetic role. 
The apologetic reading of the Prophets 
is only one way in which to approach 
their writings. But the essential task of 
the Prophets was to speak in God’s 
name to their contemporaries. It was 
for them to interpret present events in 
the light of God’s revelation. Their role 
was to emphasize the religious signifi- 
cance of the present as seen in Israel’s 
sacred history and divine destiny. 

This stress upon the significance of 
the present is important for us today. 
Modern man is involved in the actual, 
present situation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he so frequently sees the here 
and now without proper perspective. 
He does not relate it to the past or 
future. Above all, he does not rise up 
to its divine and supernatural character. 

Familiarity with the prophetical writ- 
ings of the Old Testament will enable 
us to avoid this pitfall. Concerned with 
the present as we are, we will find in 
these books the means of discovering 
God’s mighty action in our own lives. 
We will see the present as a phase in 
the divine work of salvation. 

To remind us of this divine perspec- 
tive, to focus our attention on the super- 
natural realities, to lead us to a spiritual 
interpretation of our present lives—here 
is the meaningfulness of the prophetic 
books for the modern Christian. 

Thanks to the scholars of the Cath- 
olic Biblical Association of America and 
the officials of the Confraternity of 
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Christian Doctrine, we now have an 
excellent English translation of the 
Prophets. The familiar Confraternity 
format is used throughout. Chapters 
are divided into logical paragraphs with 
meaningful headings. Footnotes are 
brief but helpful. The English is mod- 
ern and readable. In this new dress, the 
ancient Prophets can enter our modern 
lives to speak their message to us. 

The present reviewer congratulates 
the scholars and publishers of this pres- 
ent translation for a work well done. 
Like many others, however, he regrets 
that the price has been set so high. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Church and the Bible, by Chris- 
topher Butler, O.S.B. 111 pp. 
Helicon. $2.95. 


Witnesses to God, by Leonard John- 
ston. 174 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
$3.50. 


} fw Books take their place in 
the mainstream of recent volumes 
seeking to popularize the Bible. They 
are among the better works. 

The two books have much in com- 
mon. Both were written by prominent 
scholars in England. The Rt. Rev. 
Christopher Butler, O.S.B., Abbot of 
Downside, has won an enviable reputa- 
tion for his spiritual and scriptural writ- 
ings; so has Father Leonard Johnston, 
currently lecturer in Scripture at Ushaw 
College. The Church and the Bible was 
first delivered as the Lauriston Lectures 
for 1958, whereas Witnesses to God (to 
a large extent) appeared in article form 
in various Catholic periodicals. Both 
books are based on modern scholarship 
and seek, in different ways, to explain 
the Bible’s real meaning and purpose. 

There are but three chapters to The 
Church and the Bible. In the first, Dom 
Butler views Christianity “from the out- 
side,” as it were. He discusses the role 
of God’s revelation in religion, em- 
phasizing the final and supreme revela- 
tion made through the Incarnation of 
the Word of God. Chapter Two con- 
cerns the written and unwritten streams 
of tradition which perpetuate God’s 
revelation for mankind. The author uses 
the occasion to discuss the inspiration 
of the Bible in the light of, recent crit- 
ical scholarship, and the relationship 
between Scripture and Tradition as 
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sources of revelation. The last chapter 
treats the central position of Jesus Christ 
in the entire Bible: the Word made 
flesh. Here we also find the suggestion 
that Christians might profitably join 
Jews and Mohammedans in a coopera- 
tive studying of the Old Testament— 
a treasure common to all three faiths. 

Witnesses to God, the larger of the 
volumes, takes a different approach to 
the Bible as God’s revelation of Cor wit- 
ness to.) Himself. The book proceeds 
chronologically from Adam who re- 
ceived the first revelation of Christ Who 
is revelation incarnate; it selects the 
men and movements which show so 
clearly how the Bible from beginning 
to end gives us salvation-history, cul- 
minating in the history of the Savior 
Himself. But there is more to the 
book than that. Here are the fruits of 
modern biblical scholarship, applied to 
the hundred and one difficulties which 
beset the average reader in his en- 
counter with the Word of God. 

One criticism might be leveled at 
both books, particularly Father John- 
ston’s. There seems to be at times a 
rather apodictic way of solving prob- 
lems—problems which would not appear 
to be so easily tolerant of solution. A 
theory or hypothesis remains just that, 
be it expressed in a style ever so spright- 
ly or with choice of imagery ever so at- 
tractive. What Father Johnston adds as 
a note to his interesting fourteenth chap- 
ter might well apply to some other con- 
clusions in his book: “Much of the in- 
formation given here in the form of un- 
qualified statements is in fact still doubt- 
ful or disputed.” A somewhat similar 
criticism might be made regarding Dom 
Butler's treatment of the relationship 
between Scripture and Tradition. 

Nevertheless, both of these books are 
a welcome addition to that growing 
library of volumes which attempt to give 
the Bible its rightful place in our faith 
and spirituality, while making it more 
understandable. The two books com- 
plement each other and are eminently 
readable, Father Johnston’s particularly 
so. They contain a wealth of material 
going far beyond their central thesis. 
There are, for example, the pertinent 
remarks of Dom Butler concerning the 
spiritual understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture when read or meditated privately. 
There is the special chapter in which 
Father Johnston admirably correlates 
the aspirations of the Qumran Commu- 





nity with the mainstream of Jewish 
thought. Both books achieve their pur- 
pose in opening the riches of Scripture 
to the average reader and for this, most 
of all, we highly recommend them. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


The Love of Learning and the De- 
sire for God, by Jean Leclerca, 
O.S.B. Translated by Catharine 
Misrahi. 415 pp. Fordham Uni- 
versity Press. $5.50. 


D™ Lecriercg disclaims any final- 
ity for this book; he would have it 
that he has written little more than a 
sketch of the subject. In fact, however, 
this work is one of broad scholarship. It 
is more. In it, he has opened wide a 
window onto a vast landscape which has 
been scarcely explored except by a few 
scholars: the religious writers during 
the formative centuries of European his- 
tory, those so-called Benedictine cen- 
turies, the eighth through the twelfth. 

These five centuries have often been 
dubbed the Dark Ages; in many ways 
they were—filled with invasions, de- 
struction over wide areas, collapse of 
governments. But meanwhile men lived, 
thought, loved and died; among them, 
thousands of monks in monasteries all 
over the continent. Their writings have 
survived. Now in this volume by a 
Benedictine monk of Clervaux, Luxem- 
burg, who has made a long study of the 
material, we have a broad outline of the 
whole scene—except for much “secular” 
writing, also done by the monks, on mu- 
sic, grammar, history, mathematics and 
the rest. Dom Leclercq admits that he 
has had to generalize where he would 
have preferred to be more guarded; but 
once that caution is borne in mind, one 
realizes that here we have one of those 
books which, as the French say, “font 
ecole.” They blaze a trail. 

What did he find while exploring 
those dusty tomes of Migne? He found 
a coherence of approach to learning 
among this host of monks which could 
only have come from the source of their 
spirituality, namely, the Holy Rule, and 


also the interpretation of St. Benedict’s’ 


life which became “standard” through 
the account of him given by St. Greg- 
ory in the second book of The Dia- 
logues. This spirit was one of “un- 
learned wisdom,” a turning away from 
wordly and towords heavenly wisdom. 
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The monks of the Dark Ages concen- 
trated on reaching the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, what Dom Leclercq calls “devo- 
tion to heaven.” The food for their spirit 
was, firstly, the holy Scriptures, in par- 
ticular the Canticle of Canticles; sec- 
ondly, the Fathers, especially St. Au- 
gustine, Cassian, St. Basil, St. Anthony, 
Evagrius—and, interestingly enough, 
not the pseudo Denis; finally, classical 
literature, but much in the manner of 
the Golden Age Spanish saints—vuelto 
a lo divino, used allegorically of divine 
things. 

[his motivation and these sources 
have produced a Christian literature of 
great depth and beauty and almost un- 
explored except by the experts. 

Throughout this book, we find the 
contrast—almost opposition—set up be- 
tween the scholastic approach to learn- 
ing (already appearing at the end of 
this period) and the monastic, con- 
templative approach, to the detriment 
of the former. The author does recog- 
nize that even among the monks the 
more rationalistic outlook crops up here 
and there, notably in St. Anselm’s 
works, but he disapproves, much as the 
majority of those ancient monks seem 
to have done, especially those associ- 
ated with the reforms of Citeaux and 
with St. Bernard. 

It is clear that the 
aliveness of the Benedictines waned 
with the rise of Scholasticism. One 
sometimes wonders whether the Bene- 
dictines lost an opportunity of broad- 
ening their own minds and _ horizons 
at that point in their history. It is true 
that a monk’s primary concern is the 
seeking of God, but could not a small 
dose of rational, reasoned, ordered study 
of the things of God have aided him in 
his search? Later monks have certainly 
admitted this new instrument of the 
mind into their studies. It would be a 
pity if monasticism were a form of ar- 
chaism. I think the author would agree. 

This is only a comment on a possible 
implication of Dom Leclercq’s enthusi- 
asm for one and the most important 
aspect of the work of the monks of 
those distant times; and these remarks 
in no way retract what was said at the 
start of this review, that this is a most 
important book. 

It ends with a complete bibliography 
of Dom Leclercq’s published works, 
books and articles, numbering 246 items. 

CotumsBa Cary-E.wes, O.S.B. 
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Jesus Christ, by Leonce de Grand- 
maison, S.J. 266 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $4.50. 


W* HAVE here a severe abridgment 
of the original three-volume work 
published in English translation (Sheed 
and Ward) in 1937. About half of the 
present book concerns the Person and 
witness of Jesus; the other half treats of 
the witness to Christ given by the first 
and succeeding generations. None of 
the original first volume, with its sources 
for the history of Christ and the Gospel 
setting, finds place here. Part of the 
second, and most of the third volume, 
with treatises on the prophecies, mir- 
acles and the Resurrection of Christ, 
are likewise omitted. Notable by their 
absence are the postillae notes and in- 
dices of the original three volumes. 
Pertinent footnotes have been retained, 
with some editing; a few are dropped 
and some others have been updated 
bibliographically. The English transla- 
tion, very well done, is the original 
made by Dom Basil Whelan and others, 
with only minor changes due to abridg- 
ment. Where the tenor of the three- 
volume original was heavily apologetic, 
that of this shortened edition seems to 
tend more toward what is familiarly call- 
ed spiritual reading. 

De Grandmaison’s Jesus Christ, pub- 
lished in French after his death in 1927, 
represented the fruits of his life’s work 
and won well-merited recognition the 
world over. His volumes were widely 
used in seminary courses on fundamen- 
tal theology and Sacred Scripture. In 
a Preface to the present English abridg- 
ment, Father Jean Danielou suggests 
that the past thirty years of biblical re- 
search—including form-criticism, the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ete.— 
could not fail “to make obsolete a large 
part of Father de Grandmaison’s book,” 
and that the present abridgment repre- 
sents that part of the original “that can 
never be replaced.” If this is meant to 
imply that the present edition furnishes 
the only part of the original still valid 
today and worth reprinting, then the 
reviewer begs leave to disagree—and 
stronglv. For the excellent material re- 
printed here we say: well done! But the 
abridgment, valuable as it is, is by no 
means an adequate substitute for the 
original three-volume translation of Fa- 
ther de Grandmaison’s work. 


Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 
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A 
Survey of 
Contemporary Theology 
in France 


by 
James M. Connolly 


“The French,” says James M. Con- 
nolly, “more than any other national 
section of the Church, have been 
forced to face the modern world.” 
They were confronted with two alter- 
natives: “to retreat within the con- 
fines of traditional theological en- 
deavor, or, on the other hand, to meet 
the moderns on their own grounds, 
to attempt to work out Christian 
theology within the _ intellectual 
framework erected by the secular 
scholars of their own age.” 


Here, for the first time, is a com- 
prehensive study of the religious 
scene in France today—the outstand- 
ing theologians and their works, the 
controversies that have arisen, the 
Biblical - Liturgical - Patristic revival, 
and an evaluation of the intellectual 
significance of French theology in the 
modern world. $5.50 


Now at your bookstore 
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60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
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By PAUL HUME 


A FASCINATING experiment, exploring 
an area that has long troubled 
musicians and music lovers alike in this 
country, brought some very interesting 
results in Washington early in March 
of this year. 

The city’s Good Music Station, 
WGMS, in cooperation with one of the 
most enterprising record stores in this 
part of the country, the Discount Rec- 
ord Shop, announced that the record 
store’s usual Saturday morning hour 
would be given over to the playing of 
identical Rachmaninoff preludes by two 
pianists. One pianist was the famed 
Soviet artist, Sviatoslav Richter, who 
this season proved to be the hottest box 
office attraction in the history of piano 
recitals in the United States. He gave 
five programs in Carnegie Hall within 
the space of several weeks. Each con- 
cert was entirely sold out with hundreds 
turned away. He played with the Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia and New 
York orchestras and made recordings 
with the first two during his American 
visit which lasted less than _ three 
months. He is rightly acclaimed as one 
of the memorable masters of the piano, 
with hardly a dissenting voice from the 
country’s professional or amateur critics 
from San Francisco to New York. 

The other pianist was young Stewart 
Gordon whose name is barely known in 
the concert halls of this land, though 
he has been likened by the critic of the 
Washington Evening Star to Schnabel, 
Gieseking and Myra Hess, and has been 
highly praised in every city in which 
he has appeared, particularly in Wash- 
ington, Salt Lake City and in his April 
debut in New York’s Town Hall. 

The point of the radio broadcast was 
to present, without identifying the art- 
ists, these two, the one acclaimed to the 
skies, the other a young American who 
has recorded the same demanding Rach- 
maninoff show pieces as the Soviet visi- 
tor. All that listeners were asked to do 
was to say which pianist they enjoyed 
the most. They were not asked to try 
to identify either one, or to give any 
reasons for their preference. The modest 
prizes were groups of the recordings by 
each of the pianists. 
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The program was arranged as objec- 
tively and without tricks as possible. 
Pianist A was heard in a group of three 
of the preludes. Then pianist B was 
heard in the same three. Then pianist 
A played another prelude, pianist B 
played the same one, and this latter 
process was repeated once again with 
one further prelude. 

Listeners were invited to mail in their 
choices during the week following the 
broadcast. On the next Saturday morn- 
ing at the same hour, the program was 
repeated, with complete identification 
of each artist as the program progressed. 
In between the two broadcasts, slightly 
more than 800 listeners sent in their 
votes. 

And even after the voting had been 
tabulated and the results announced, 
almost an additional hundred ballots 
were sent in. In the meantime, specula- 
tion had been rising to a roaring de- 
gree of excitement. Among those who 
expressed their preferences, a number 
of Washington musicians took part. Hu- 
man nature and our psychological re- 
sponse being what they are, many peo- 
ple simply took it for granted that any- 
one so great as Richter would win the 
vast majority of votes because, ran the 
supposition, he must surely be much 
better than a young little-known Ameri- 
can pianist. 

Both lay and professional voters in 
many cases added their own observa- 
tions to their choices, saying, for ex- 
ample, “You really proved something 
with your interesting experiment with 
the two pianists! I found it difficult to 
choose between the two. However, I 
felt a little preference for pianist A, 
although I would gladly listen all night 
to pianist B.” 

Some made it clear that they liked 
one or the other, “We select pianist B 
(as S. Richter),” indicating that they 
were sure their choice must be the 
great Russian. It was not. 

The final vote came out almost exact- 
ly 55-45 in favor of Richter. Out of 900 
listeners taking part, this would mean 
that, without benefit of knowing for 
sure which was which, roughly 500 
listeners preferred the playing of Rich- 


ter, about 400 preferred that of Gordon. 
Some of those making a choice went so 
far as to indicate a preference for one 
pianist in several of the preludes, and 
for the other in the rest. 

Listeners’ comments also went on to 
explore some of the conclusions to be 
drawn from such an experiment. One 
wrote in to say, “I think your experi- 
ment to prove that there is much un- 
recognized talent among less well-pub- 
licized names a very worthwhile one.” 
Many said they found it very difficult 
to make a choice at all, and a great 
many showed the extreme attention 
they gave to the project by discussing 
various technical details of each pi- 
anist’s performance as they gave the 
reasons for their choices, 

Some further light on the problems 
faced by a rising young pianist can be 
gained from a conversation I had with 
a representative of Columbia Concerts 
in New York City. This is the largest 
and most powerful concert booking 
agency in the world. They telephoned 
me in January of 1959 about a review 
I had just written concerning a bril- 
liant young violinist named Jaime La- 
redo, who had played a superb recital in 
the Pan America Union. Columbia 
wanted his name and address. (They 
signed him up immediately, as did RCA 
Victor Records, who called the follow- 
ing day. This was five months before 
Laredo went on to win the world’s 
toughest competition, the Queen Eliza- 
beth in Brussels.) 


But atter discussing Laredo with the 
man from Columbia, I said, “For a mo- 
ment let me tell you about a pianist who 
is more mature and perhaps more bril- 
liant than Laredo.” I quoted to him not 
my own review, but that which had ap- 
peared in the Evening Star, the one 
that likened Stewart Gordon to Schna- 
bel, Gieseking and Myra Hess. 

The man from Columbia replied in 
exactly these words: “We would not: 
care if he was God Almighty, we are 
not interested in any pianists.” Now, 
aside from any consideration of blas- 
phemy, you will admit that that was a 
fairly definitive reply. So the door is 

(Continued on page 67) 
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By LEO BRADY 


rae WERE two saints on Broadway 
this year: one in Jean Anouilh’s 
Becket and one in Dore Schary’s drama- 
tization of Morris West's The Devil's 
Advocate. The first was historical and 
the second fictional, and the historical 
one, although false in the letter, is true 
to the spirit and comes off more credi- 
bly. 

In the Preface to the printed text of 
his play, Anouilh admits that his Beck- 
et is not history’s. He explains—some- 
what coyly even for a French dramatist 
—that he once bought a green book be- 
cause his shelves needed a touch of color 
and later, in a less interior-decorative 
mood, read the book. It was an outdated 
history of France in which the account 
of Becket stirred his interest. After An- 
ouilh had finished his play, a historian- 
friend laughed aloud at the bloopers in 
it, but the playwright decided to avail 
himself of poetic license and stand by 
what he had done. Since the play was 
selected by the Tony Awards Commit- 
tee as the best of the New York season 
and received several votes from the 
Critics’ Circle, one must assume the de- 
cison had its points dramatically. ‘The 
supposition in the play that St. Thomas 
was Saxon rather than Norman may 
bother no one except historians Cand 
possibly St. Joan of Arc, that ardent 
nationalist), but the premise that the 
saint was a full-bellied roisterer who 
matched King Henry II sin for sin is 
perhaps a far more serious assault on 
fact. 

In any case, what is striking in the 
play is Anouilh’s treatment of Becket’s 
transition from courtier to saint, from 
man of affairs to man of God. Guile- 
fully, the King appoints Becket Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the hope that 
he can thus resolve his quarrels with 
the clergy. But Becket, not even or- 
dained at the time of the appointment, 
refuses to be a tool: the promotion is 
also a transformation. As a layman, he 
has spent his time catering to the rough 
King’s whims, but once he becomes 
Archbishop, he serves God and defies 
the King. Again, fact may not be ob- 
served by Anouilh’s presentation of 
practically everyone else in the play, be- 
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sides Thomas, as corrupt, but at least 
the device points up Thomas’ fortitude. 

What is special is the abruptness of 
Thomas’ change. There is no soul- 
searching, no long-winded weighing of 
motives or wrestling with alternatives or 
psychological probing. Becket simply 
turns over a new leaf. He gives away 
his glittering garments and promptly 
puts on a new man. Later he explains 
that honor had never before meant any- 
thing to him until his position as Arch- 
bishop filled him with zeal for the hon- 
or of God. The dramatist makes no at- 
tempt either to explain the about-face 
or to explain it away; the operation of 
grace is taken for granted, and the 
switch is accepted as easily as in a me- 
dieval play. 

Giacomo Nerone, the fictional saint 
in The Devil’s Advocate, is another mat- 
ter, Playwright Schary is bolder than 
novelist West in that he brings the 
reputed saint on stage. In the book, Ne- 
rone is introduced only at second-hand 
in the accounts of those who knew him, 
so that while he appears in print, it is 
always through another’s eyes and in in- 
verted commas. What is related about 
Nerone in the novel is made palpable in 
the play: he staggers in wounded, he 
kisses his wife-no-wife, he makes plans 
to improve the economy of the small 
Italian village, he defies the guerrillas. 
He even—as the story demands — prays 
for a miracle for his born-blind son. The 
curious result of all this specific docu- 
mentation is that it is less persuasive 
than the bald statement in Becket. 


Thomas’ sanctity is declared, but the 
materials of The Devil’s Advocate re- 
quire that Nerone’s be argued. Mon- 
signor Meredith, who is the central 
character in the play (as in many ways 
Henry is in Becket), is appointed to in- 
vestigate Nerone’s purported holiness. 
This demands, of course, that the facts 
of Nerone’s life be subjected to scru- 
tiny; as audience, we accept the condi- 
tions of trial that are laid down. But the 
evidence is never really convincing. Ne- 
rone’s change is given a motive: he has 
deserted the army in revulsion at bru- 
tality (Joan of Arc may have something 
to say of this, too) and resolves to de- 





vote himself to more humane works. 
We see him pray, downstage center, in 
a combination of tremble and _half- 
trance, for his son’s sight. But the em- 
phatic presence of motive and deed 
work against belief. Nerone could as 
easily be a well-intentioned but not 
supernaturally-motivated social worker 
—or an over-age precursor of the Peace 
Corps. We are not struck by the role 
the honor of God plays in his life. 


The Monsignor finds meaning in his 
own life by rooting around in Nerone’s; 
at the end of the play, he renders his 
decision that Nerone was a “man of 
great moral sanctity,” but we take his 
word out of convention and not convic- 
tion. The problem is not that a close-up 
strips a saint of his sanctity; it is rather 
that there seems to lurk in the premises 
of the play the idea that a saint can be 
anatomized, that the manifestations of 
the overmastering love of God can be 
added up like clues in a detective story. 
Becket’s change is mysterious but un- 
questionable; Nerone’s is documented 
but dubious. 

Some of this effect may be laid at the 
door of the production, staged by Mr. 
Schary. Everything is measured and 
over-deliberate so that the actors con- 
stantly seem to be operating under- 
water, heavily making their way from 
one side of the stage to the other; even 
Sam Levene reads his jdékes slowly. But 
the point of view seems to be implicit in 
the material. 

If saints have not always been expert- 
ly treated in the drama, it may be the 
fault of the nature of sanctity in the 
hands of craft; the eye of faith alone 
will do. St. George is not a saint because 
he killed a dragon; he was only a brave 
national hero. He is a saint because he 
loved God to the exclusion of every 
other motive, and if he killed the drag- 
on because of his love for God, the moti- 
vation—in a play—must be taken on 
faith. The exercise of courage and the 
demise of the dragon are pretty much 
the same in any case. 

Perhaps because of this, the saint 
often emerges with a fuller measure of 
his virtue in the hands of unbelieving 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


yee Mopicuiana, the painting 
genius of Montparnasse, once be- 
rated a critic of Utrillo who objected 
to Utrillo’s persistently seamy subjects: 

since we are obliged to live like 
ragpickers on the outskirts of town, we 
simply make a record of what we see. 
Every period has the painters and poets 
it deserves.” 

“The Splendid Century,” an exhibi- 
tion on view this Spring at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, was just such 
a record of France's greatest century in 
art. Although it would seem on the 
surface that there was hardly a rag- 
picker in all of France during le Grand 
Siecle (the seventeenth century), it is 
thought that the brothers Le Nain, at 
least, used the local blacksmith and a 
French peasant girl for their Venus at 
the Forge of Vulcan. And it is ques- 
tionable if any but the lowliest of peas- 
ants were used by Nicolas Poussin for 
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his wash drawing of The Holy Family. 
Otherwise, only the grandest of sub- 
jects, settings and painting methods 
characterized the output of this period 
of the notable Louis XIV. 

The sable, satin and velvet of Hya- 
cinthe Rigaud’s portrait of Marie Ca- 
denne (reproduced) may have been 
the very trappings of the privileged 
few which set off the French revolu- 
tion (giving such as Modigliani and 
Utrillo the privilege of living in free 
poverty instead of in servitude). The 
fact is that they also make for a beau- 
tiful painting, telling a story which 
photography had not yet been invented 
to tell. In sheer contrast, and we think 
a far more provocative painting, is 
Jean Tassel’s Catherine de Montholon 
(reproduced). So powerful is this paint- 
ing of stark simplicity, of quietly vi- 
brant expression, of Rembrantesque 
handling with its “brown sauce” back- 


ground and highlighted face and 
wimple, that if it had been the only 
painting exhibited, it would have justi- 
fied the title of the exhibition. 

One goes, otherwise, from gallery to 
gallery reviewing a series of one-man 
exhibitions: Nicolas Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, Georges de La Tour, Charles 
le Brun, Nicolas de Largilliers, Fran- 
cois Giradon and others. The violently 
exciting Rape of the Sabine Women 
with its multitude of bodies, the marble 
bust of Louis XIV Chis ridiculous ring- 
lets negating any kingly austerity), the 
backlighted effect of De La Tour’s bibli- 
cal scenes, tours de force though they 
all may be, constitute a confusement of 
images in so comprehensive a show. 
This is not in any way intended to be- 
little or dismiss conventional paintings. 
A lifetime is not long enough to in- 
vestigate or to contemplate their beauty 
and content and incomparable crafts- 





Left, ‘‘Catherine de Montholon,’’ by Jean Tassel (lent by the Musee de Dijon). Right, ‘‘“Marie Cadenne,’’ by Hyacinthe Riguad (lent by the 
Musee de Caen). Both paintings were on view in ‘’The Splendid Century’’ exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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manship but they are relics of the past 
and are revered as such. One goes on 
to relics of the present. 

Fugue and Death of a Sea Bird (Ob- 
regon, 1960) is not only an enchanted 
title, it is an enchanted depth-scape of 
the sea in tones of jewel-like brilliance. 
Here the Colombian artist delineates a 
kind of idyllic death scene in which bird 
and fish and observer are participating. 
In Dawn at Galerazamba the same art- 
ist paints a glassy-surfaced sea of gray- 
browns upon which he floats masses of 
jewels in deep reds and shaded yellows, 
counterbalanced by dark areas of black 
and red-browns. These are two of five 
equally enchanted paintings by Obregon 
in the “Latin America, New Departures” 
exhibition prepared by Boston’s Institute 
of Contemporary Art, recently on view 
at the Reception Center of the Time 
and Life Building, Rockefeller Center. 

As Thomas Messer, Institute director 
says, Latin American art is not simply 
the hackneyed image of basket-bear- 
ing peasant women, as was generally 
thought until the late 1950’s. Rather, 
“When we turn from the moot question 
of a geographic identity we . . . discern 
in the work of these painters from Latin 
America the handwriting of our age.” 

De Szyslo of Peru paints barely sug- 
gested figures in reds, blacks, magenta, 
orange and deep blues, A subtle palette, 
but rather diffused as to subject matter. 
Manabu Mabe of Brazil creates, he says, 
“arbitrary worlds that are more nu- 
merous than we can dream of” and he 
sees one of these worlds in an abstract 
of blues superimposed on dark green 
with splashes of white. Mexico’s Ri- 
cardo Martinez paints fat, gross male 
and female figures in tender and gentle 
postures of love, with delicately mod- 
eled areas of light adding to the in- 
congruous but nevertheless touching 
quality of the over-all work. 

Although these painters from Latin 
America differ from each other as do 
regional painters elsewhere, Mr. Mes- 
ser sees a “. . . hint of the strength of 
the Indian substrata whose particular 
imagery reaches from pre-Colombian 
into modern times. Or a death 
awareness, not to say death obsession, 
in which aboriginal and Spanish no- 
tions form curious alliances to persist 
in the sensitive minds of the contem- 
porary artist to form his vocabulary.” 

The vibrant expression of most of 
these paintings is strongly contrasted 
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“‘Host,’’ by Mary Beth Stevenson 


with the color-restrained geometric mu- 
ral by Josef Albers lately installed in 
the same Time and Life Building as 
the newest addition to the permanent 
art collection of Rockefeller Center. 
Forty-two by fourteen feet of white 
and ivory receding squares of Carrara 
glass, at the vortex of which are nickel- 
bronze and gold-bronze squares, it bears 
the provocative title Portals. Unhap- 
pily, it does not seem to invite the 
viewer to investigate beyond but takes, 
rather, a four-square stand in its own 
magnificent defense. Not too long ago, 
for the opposite lobby wall, Fritz Glar- 
ner painted a geometric abstract (14 by 


“‘Portals,’’ by Josef Albers 
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“‘Lamb and the Cross,’’ by Marie E. Larcada 


15 feet) somewhat in the style of late 
Mondrian: lively vari-sized rectangles 
of red, yellow and blue interspersed 
with white, gray and black, giving 
something of the effect of dignified sky- 
scrapers in a reluctant dance (an im- 
age provoked perhaps by Mondrian’s 
Broadway Boogie Woogie of the 1940’s). 


A SMALL private class, accidentally 
come upon while viewing a larger 
show, was a tiny cell of Girl Scouts 
intent on winning their scout badge in 
painting and a Catholic Youth Organi- 
zation painting award. They worked 
in the basement studio of their in- 
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LUNIEN BANIDS 


by Raymond Roseliep 


THE LINEN BANDS—a distinguished selection of fifty poems 
by a priest-poet whose work has appeared in Modern Age, 
Poetry, America, Chicago Review, and several other pub- 
lications. 

Father Roseliep is ‘a poet who proves that an exciting 
and original writer can be warm and balanced . . . an artist 
who proves that an intellectual can display verve, bounce, 
and vitality . . . it is difficult for the critic to believe that 
this is a first book, so superior is it to many penned by older 
hands." —Spiritual Life 

Father Roseliep is "a poet to savor and one for whose 
future we will keep vigil.""—from the Preface by John Logan 
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structor, Marguerite Stevenson, herself 
a talented artist and former school- 
teacher whose household of eight chil- 
dren is no obstacle to the pursuit of art. 
Reproduced are two of the C. Y. O. 
entries, both done in spackle (a mix- 
ture of plaster of paris and water with 
design pressed in by fingers, combs, 
spoons or orangewood sticks and 
painted with water color while still 
damp). Host, by Mary Beth Stevenson, 
is perhaps slightly more impressive, and 
at the same time slightly more abstract 
than Lamb and the Cross by Marie 
Ellen Larcada. In Host, the chalice is 
pale and deep gold, the Host white 
and faintly blue exuding rays of pale 
gold. The suggested stained-glass win- 
dow in deep blue and violet with 
touches of blue-green, gold and cerise 
against a white background is surpris- 
ingly well-controlled. Marie Ellen’s 
Lamb and the Cross shows the same 
handling of blues and purples for the 
cross with halo, or crown of rays, in 
pale gold, and pale blue lamb, outlined 
in deeper blue. Suggestions by Mrs. 
Stevenson involved general treatment 
only. Subject, color and handling were 
the work of the children themselves. 





The Showcase 
(Continued from page 55) 
playwrights. Shaw portrayed an unex- 
ceptionable Joan by granting her her 
voices in the play even though in the 
Preface he expressed his own expected 
secular doubts. He successfully drama- 
tized her series of encounters with a 
row of bumbling Frenchmen (who be- 
have uncommonly like a row of bum- 
bling Englishmen—Joan would have 
liked that) but he concentrated on her 
peasant heedlessness, forceful simplic- 
ity and devastating directness; that she 
is holy is the foundation of the play 

and not its crown. 

Yet another saint is due in the New 
York theater next year. Robert Bolt, a 
British playwright, has written A Man 
for All Seasons, a play about St. Thom- 
as More. Here again the enormous fact 
of sanctity is taken for granted—Bolt 
says he is barely a Christian, let alone a 
Catholic—and the play is devoted to 
constructing a remarkably convincing 
mold into which the valor of the char- 
acter can be poured. In the play, Thom- 
as More is a genuinely witty, genuinely 
humble, genuinely courageous and bril- 
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liant as he was in life. Bolt is especially 
skiliful—as Shaw was—at weaving a 
modern rhythm and diction in with the 
sound and word of More’s day so that 
he is able to incorporate many of More’s 
ow: words without jangle. This prom- 
ises to be a highlight of next season. 
L.B. 

A FAR COUNTRY 

VERY so often, a play comes along— 

like The Miracle Worker or Sun- 
rise at Campobello—which takes hold 
of long familiar material and by re- 
shaping it for the stage provides the 
audience with the opportunity for fresh 
and deepened insight into something it 
thought it already knew. 

Such a play is A, Far Country, writ- 
ten by Henry Denker, about the early 
life and work of Sigmund Freud, and 
starring Kim Stanley in a stunningly 
effective performance as Elizabeth Von 
Ritter, Freud’s famous patient who, be- 
cause she could not yield to hypnosis, 
forced him to see that the now common 
psychoanalytic method of free associa- 
tion could also open roads into the far 
country of the unconscious mind. 

Treating as it does of the early be- 
ginnings of psychiatry in Vienna and 
handling in a direct and dramatic fash- 
ion such professional problems as the 
control of the counter-transference (the 
doctor’s feeling for the patient), this 
play might easily have fallen into the 
pit which traps so many psychiatrically- 
slanted plays and novels: it might have 
become a clinical record. That it does 
not is a tribute to the playwright, who 
presents the young Freud not only as 
the doctor who finally cures his beauti- 
ful patient’s hysterical paralysis, but as 


the innovator struggling against the mas- 
sive conservatism of the medical profes- 
sion, as the unwelcome Jew who is 
jeopardizing his own and his fellow 
Jews’ hard won foothold in medicine 
by his obstinate insistence on treating 
emotional problems by psychotherapy 
rather than by some quaint and useless 
methods then in vogue, and as a man 
who, despite the great light he shed on 
the nature and meaning of family rela- 
tionships, has a domineering mother, a 
pregnant wife and problems of his own 
with each. 

This is a heartwarming—and may 
well be a_ prize-winning — play. Al- 
though the dramatic action is confined 
to one set, Freud’s office and sitting 
room, to one intensely warm and inter- 
esting family, and to two major char- 
acters, it opens up universal questions 
about the blind cruelty with which so- 
ciety treats its thinkers, and offers a 
belated but sort of universal tribute to 
the rare human quality of intellectual 
courage which Freud possessed so 
abundantly. 


MARY, MARY 

All wit, polish and bright, shiny 
lines is Jean Kerr’s new play which, like 
the author’s articles on domestic events, 
is lots of fun—up to a point. 

From the moment that Mary and Bob 
McKellaway—almost but not quite di- 


vorced—appear on stage, there is no- 


question at all in the mind of the audi- 
ence that they will get together again. 
Mrs. Kerr choses the unworthy device 
of an unexpected snowstorm (which 
maroons the heroine in her husband’s 
Manhattan apartment) as the moving 





force which effects the reconciliation. 
Meanwhile, the husband has acquired 
a fiancee whose dedication to hypo- 
chondria matches his own, and Mary 
finds an admirer in an aging actor 
who lives downstairs. These four, plus 
the lawyer who is uneasily handling the 
divorce, proceed to lay the audience low 
with as ceaseless a barrage of rapid-fire 
gags as I have ever heard from one stage. 

In a theatrical season sadly wanting 
in humor—the only other play this year 
that can hold a candle to Mary, Mary 
is the startlingly similar Critic’s Choice, 
which is based on the real-life Kerrs’ 
situation of a drama critic married to a 
playwright, and like this play features 
a laugh in every line—it seems less than 
grateful to point out that the characters 
here have as much emotional appeal as 
cream puffs—including Mary, the girl 
who cannot resist the chance to make a 
wisecrack, and Bob, a man drawn in all 
his unlovely neurotic splendor. 

How the author has fleshed out three 
long acts from a simple, hackneyed situ- 
ation and incompletely realized char- 
acters must remain a theatrical wonder, 
but she is bravely assisted by the audi- 
ence which laughs so hard that the 
playing time is considerably extended, 
and by a winning performance by the 
irresistably coy Barbara Bel Geddes, for 
whom the principal role was expressly 
written. However, by the time some 
of the glitter has rubbed off the incom- 
parably glib, smart-alecky lines, the 
audience begins to suspect it has been 
short-changed. It has been bewitched 
into enjoying a play which has no con- 
flict, no characters and no plot. 

ELeaNor F. CuLHANE 





“No, Ma’m. It’s the River Nore. We cross it not so far 


The Way 
(Continued from page 13) 


mail stage goes up there every day, though.” 


ahead.” Margaret thought for a moment, and something came 
back to her; so much had been coming back to her, things 
she couldn’t believe could be filed away so long and yet 
remembered so well. 

“Is that the river that rises in the Devil’s Bit Mountains?” 
The conductor looked at her for a moment before he folded 
up the string of tickets and handed them back. 

“Yes, Ma’m, that’s the river.” 

The train stopped at Claghjordan, and Margaret stepped 
off onto the platform. She went to the station-master. “Ex- 
cuse me. I was told that I could connect for Borrisokane 
from here. Is there a bus?” The station-master pushed his 
cap back on his head. 

“There’s not exactly what you'd call a bus, Miss. The 
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“A horse stage?” 

“Yes, Miss. A horse stage. Mail just came off the train 
now when you did. Herbert’ll have it all sorted in maybe 
half an hour, and then I know. he'll be glad to take you.” 

“Thank you so much.” 

“Quite all right, Miss.” 


Margaret rolled down the window of the stage and put 
her face out to the wind. She looked at the sky and the 
hills. They were going uphill, gradually, but always going 
up. At every turn there was a new valley sliding away to- 
wards the lower ground and the distant horizon. It’s all that 
and more, she thought. It is. But Bill, why didn’t you write? 
There was nothing to say. He'd said it already. We'll see, 
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we'll see. Margaret looked ahead. There was a crossing with 
a little thatched farm-hut, and a glimpse of a road that led 
in another direction, with a sign, pointing that way, “Shin- 
rone, 18 km.” She smiled. The names. Claghjordan. Nenagh. 
Caher. The stage came around a corner a minute later, and 
she didn’t have to wonder if this was Borrisokane. “Over the 
hill,” Bill had said, half-closing his eyes, “and then you see 
the little thatched houses turning below you in the valley, 
and the road going into the village and no road coming out 
on the other side, and you know you're home.” 

The driver stopped the stage before the largest of the lit- 
tle thatched houses, and a boy in loose-fitting heavy boots 
came out to take the horses. Then another man appeared, 
wearing a little cap. 

“Well, Neil,” the driver said, stepping down off the box 
and opening the carriage door for Margaret, “have you the 
mail all sorted?” The other laughed and slapped him on the 
back. 

“Herbie, my boy, would I do a thing like that? I never 
seem to get around to sorting the mail to go out till after I 
take care of the bag you bring in. Yer pint’s waiting for you 
in the kitchen. So is Deirdre.” Laughing, he turned to Mar- 
garet and tipped his cap. “Will you be wanting a room, 
Ma’m?” 

“I don’t know yet. I may be staying—somewhere else. But 
could you keep my things for me until I decide?” 

“Yes, Ma’m. Be happy to. Could I give you some direc- 
tions, or have you been here before?” 

“No, I’ve never been here before. Could you tell me how 
to get to Slevoyre?” The man took off his cap. 

“Yes, Ma’m. I’m sorry I don’t have the gig here, I’d take 
you up. It’s about twenty minutes’ walk. You take this road 
here down the center of the village, and it turns into a path, 
and then—you see those trees on the hill?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you get up there and you'll find the trees are plant- 
ed in a sort of. avenue—The Way, we call it—with the grass 
flat between. Just stay on that, ‘tween the row of trees, and 
it leads right up there.” 

“Thank you.” Margaret walked up the dirt street to the 
end of the little houses, and then up the hill. She stopped 
before the two huge elms and looked at the long tunnel 
opening up before her, with the sunlight filtering through 
in the luminous grey. About fifty yards up the wide, flat 
path, an inscription carved into the side of a boulder caught 
her eye. She walked off to the side of the path and looked 
at the old chiseled words: 

“Stop, You English, at the Way. These Hills are Forever Closed by 

God to the Kings of England, in the Brehon Laws sealed with our 

Blood.” — These Words made to cry On This Place by Boris of 

Kane, The Lismore, son of Ormonde, Thunder of Munster, 1596. 

Cried here again by Terence Ormonde of Lismore, Bishop of Mun- 

ster, and at the Devil’s Bit by his brother, Thomas Thunder, The 


Lismore, 1631. Cried again by Robert Kane Thunder Lismore, 
1728— 


It went on, but Margaret turned and kept walking up 
the wooded path. Off in a field to her right a flock of sheep 
were grazing. A shepherd was sitting watching the flock, 
playing his pipe. Margaret stopped for a moment and looked. 
It isn’t real. The shepherd put down his pipe and studied 
the sky for a minute, and then stood up and walked among 
his flock, with a collie beside him; he started playing his 
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pipe again. Margaret walked on up The Way. How could 
you help but be a dreamer in this land, she thought. How 
could you take mail schedules very seriously. And she looked 
up the hill as if something had pulled her head up, and she 
knew the house was there, at the crest of that hill, dark 
behind the trees. It was there; she hadn’t seen it, but it was 
there. Then she saw the chapel in the trees just before her, 
covered with ivy, blending into the weeds. The chapel of 
Saint Cerian. Not everybody has a saint in the family. Mar- 
garet walked inside. It was suddenly cool. There was the 
window, on the left side, just as he had described it. When 
the Wild Geese came home, when the Irish Brigade of 
Louis was disbanded, they said, Colonel Lismore, the Revo- 
lution is at our backs, we have no money, you have won 
all our medals long before this. What can we give you? The 
Colonel said, do you know the window that remained in- 
tact in the ruined church at Tournay, where our wounded 
died? The window of Joan of Arc? I come from a people 
who understand the Maid. Let me take her to them. Mar- 
garet walked along the wall of the chapel looking at the 
names in the slabs on the floor and the wall. “Boris Kan, 
Rex Munstri. MITXXXVI.” Margaret heard a rustle of robe, 
and turned around quickly. A priest was standing there. 

“Good afternoon,” he said quietly, smiling. 

“Good afternoon—Father.” 

“It’s not often we get a tourist.” 

“Well, I’m not a tourist, really. You see—I used to know 
—Captain Lismore. Some time ago.” The priest nodded po- 
litely. 

“Of course. Shall I show you the way to the Hall?” They 
walked down the narrow aisle and out into the sunshine. 
He started to raise his hand towards the hill, but Margaret 
turned to him quickly. 

“Father—it’s been so long—I just happened to be in Ire- 
land and I thought I’d drop in and surprise him, you see. 
Is he—what’s he like?” 

“I suppose you’d find him the same—did you know him 
well?” 

“I think so—yes, I knew him well. What does he do here 
all alone?” The priest scratched his ear. 

“Well, he and the Major spend most of the day riding, 
and—” 

“Major Fitzpatrick.” 

“Yes. Did you know him, too?” 

“Only by name. They—just ride this country together.” 

“Yes. That’s about it. Now the Hall is over there be- 
hind—” 

“And he seems happy?” The priest looked at her rather 
impatiently. 

“Yes, yes, he’s happy.” Margaret looked around her. Up 
the hill on the skyline, she saw a single tall tree. That would 
be the Lismore Elm, with its roots deep and its branches 
pointing straight at the sky. 

“I’m not going up there, Father. It—it might upset things.” 

“Who shall I say you were?” 

“Oh, please—please don’t say anything. It would be best, 
really.” 

“All right. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Father. Thank you.” Margaret turned and 
started walking down The Way, quite quickly now. If she 
hurried, she could still catch the stage. 
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YOUNG READERS 
SECTION 


Illustrating Children’s Books 


By JEANECHARLOT 


A PAINTER accustomed to run the gauntlet of grown-up 
criticism should not expect an easing of the ordeal as he 
switches to children as his onlookers, but only a change of 
critical weapons. Up to then, the artist has been conscious of 
his power and of possessing much knowledge of where it is 
that art and science, and art and nature, overlap. He better 
be resigned from now on to the fact that anatomy, and per- 
spective, and all related sciences, will be as water over a 
duck’s back as far as the younger set is concerned. He should 
renounce his hard-won knowledge, such as the finer points 
of muscle attachments and the scale of receding objects. As 
children see the world, at least that world held within the 
covers of a picture book, a hand may just as well have three 
or six fingers, rather than the orthodox five, and a left arm 
end in a right hand. As to perspective, the child, as did the 
painters of the Italian trecento, believes in level and in plumb 
only. To translate houses, doors, windows, into a web of di- 
agonals, however successful the resulting perspective illusion, 
appears to the child’s eye an unnatural pretence rather than 
a make-believe device. 

As a mural painter, my other and large-scaled vocation, I 
have learned an attitude towards the arts perhaps less in- 


, tent on self than that needed to successfully paint easel pic- 


tures. A fresco painter learns to collaborate with an architec- 
ture. Switching from frescoes, more often than not heroic in 
scale, to the minute requirements of illustration—or to get the 
medieval feel of this ancient craft of illumination—or I have 
been conscious of a change of scale rather than of a change 
in the point of view. As in mural painting, the illustrator is 
not exactly free, even disregarding the requirements of the 
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author, the publisher and the mysterious inroads into psy- 
chology of sales experts. If those men did not exist, if the 
artist, as a craftsman, had to deal but with the bona fide logic 
of his job, he could hardly indulge in an unhampered display 
of self. Small as it is, the book is an architecture, each of its 
pages a rectangular affirmation of plumb and level, as elo- 
quent as the plumb and level of walls and columns that are 
the natural setting for frescoes. As with fresco, where the 
mortar itself should remain the most eloquent assertion, as 
much in a painted as in an unpainted wall, raw material con- 
fronts the illustrator, paper here instead of mortar. In its 
thinness, its flatness and its whiteness, paper should impose 
its essence on the illustrator as assertively as does mortar in 
the case of the frescoe painter, or at that, marble or stone 
in that of the sculptor. Paper does not wish to be superim- 
posed with heavy constructions, “artistic” false fronts of make- 
believe rendering, fully modeled, fully chromatic, what Vic- 
torians proudly referred to as “oleographs,” prints that could 
be mistaken for oil paintings. A finished carving should still 
be a block of stone to be great, as Michelangelo asserted. In 
the same way, the whiteness of the paper should remain the 
outstanding quality of each: page of a picture book, after, as 
well as before, the illustrator has had his say. 

Thus, the rules of the craft fetter the craftsman from the 
start. Paramount with the artist, such aesthetic and ethical 
problems are of little concern to publishers, living as they do 
in a hard world of business and sales statistics. We should 
here bypass publishers’ requirements. Looming large as they 
do in the execution of the actual job, they remain mostly 
outside the problems of the craft. How could one, however, 
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bypass the requirements of readers. A 
book is, after all, a book only because 
of its readers. 

In theory, artists and children are the 
only beings that picture books concern. 
Small children will read the book. If 
they are smaller ones, they will be read 
the book. If they are smaller still, they 
will try and eat the book. In practice, 
however, before child and book may 
get in contact, parents have to buy the 
book. To buy it, they have to like it 
enough. Try as they may, parents pre- 
judge what is good for the child, guided 
mostly by their own taste and leanings. 
Many children’s books, patiently and 
industriously rendered, will appeal to 
parents because they feel they are get- 
ting worth for their money. In our 
United States, there is a tendency to 
confuse what is beautiful with what is 
hard to do. Witness this other art, the 
ballet, where high leaps inevitably 
evoke loud applause, even if the ballet 
itself would be better without them. 

Shorn as they are by nature of their 
parents’ pretense, children do meet by 
instinct the artist's exacting require- 
ments as regards picture books. What is 
in the artist a willful denial of idle dis- 
play may be in the child no more than 
an innocent and ignorant simplicity. Ar- 
tist and child both agree that line-draw- 
ing reads more easily than fuzzy render- 
ings, and that a sense of depth and 
light should come into play only inas- 
much as it furthers the meaning of the 
story and clarifies it. Meaning in a pic- 
ture book should never be buried under 
such scalloped artistry that the cake 
cannot be tasted, but only its icing. 

The story then is the thing, and both 
artist and reader should soak in its in- 
cidents unabashed, regardless of their 
respective age-range. The plot is more 
often than not of a simple nature. A 
baby snowshoe rabbit meets snow on 
the first winter of his life. Animals and 
children open their eves to the morning 
sun. Animals and children close their 
eyes at dusk. If the illustrator, proud of 
the few more decades he has lived than 
his potential readers, and of the con- 
comitant wisdom acquired, would cre- 
ate his drawings tongue in cheek, the 
child for sure would feel ill at ease as 
he peruses the book, even if his parents 
did not. In terms of its ultimate func- 
tion, the book would prove a failure. 

I can best point to the needed degree 
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of absorption in the story by an anec- 
dote. I was working on an exciting plot 
aimed at four-year-olds, a train story in 
which a streamlined train and an old- 
fashioned train race east to west across 
the continent. The streamlined train I 
had at the tip of my pencil point: what 
with the reduced scale and childish sim- 
plification, it looked exactly like an 
overlong and naked caterpillar. How- 
ever, his companion, the old-fashioned 
train, had me stumped. I went to the 
New York Public Library, to its picture 
room, my visual treasure-trove both for 
fresco themes and picture books. Seat- 
ed at one of the large communal tables, 
I started rummaging through train lore. 
I soon noticed that my near neighbors, 
as well as those seated across from me, 
did not take kindly to my presence. 
Glances were exchanged, words whis- 
pered. Uneasy, I checked my apparel. 
That seemed correct enough, for an 
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Young Readers 
Bookshe 


HERE ARE no active Treegates in 

the third book of the “Treegate 
Series” of adventure stories about the 
American Revolution, SEA CAPTAIN 
FROM SALEM. Leonard Wibberley’s 
hero in this one is Peace of God Man- 
ly, “one of John Wesley’s flock of sin- 
ners.” Captain Manly is a Salem fisher- 
man with forty years’ experience at sea, 
an ironclad determination to do his 
duty to God and country, and a sur- 
passing ability to harmonize his stern 
religious beliefs with his invaluable 
skill at sea war. Peace of God comes 
to Benjamin Franklin in Paris at a 
precarious moment in the diplomatic 
history of the American colonies. The 
Revolution is two years old; the war 
could be brought to a turning point if 
France could be persuaded to sign a 
treaty of alliance. Franklin proposes to 
increase the age-old enmity between 





artist at least. Doggedly I plodded 
further into train data. Then from the 
back the blow fell, or rather a tap on 
the shoulder as sweet as it was authori- 
tative. Looming over me was the lady 
librarian, one index finger to her lips, 
the other pointing straight at a sign 
asking for silence. No words were ex- 
changed. She read, or thought she read, 
in my startled countenance remorse and 
repentance, and vanished silently. Puz- 
zled 1 proceeded with my work but |, 
too, now aware, heard a murmur or re- 
frain that shattered perceptibly the qui- 
et of the study room. It was me, it was 
I, encouraging myself at my task by over 
and over again repeating in a would-be 
infantile voice the key verse of my book, 
“Chug-chug-chug and _ puff-puff-puff.” 
Perhaps due to this obvious absorp- 
tion in the task and identification with 
it, the resulting book remains a favorite 
both of myself and of its small readers, 





France and Britain by having Peace 
of God capture British ships and take 
them into French harbors to be sold 
as prizes of war, 

Sea Captain from Salem describes 
Peace of God’s battles and other rug- 
ged adventures at sea—fabulous vic- 
tories, a stunning defeat and a profita- 
ble rescue from drowning by an able 
Irish smuggler. There are not many 
readers who will fully comprehend the 
technical intricacies of the nautical 
doings, but everyone will be able to 
follow the general course of each sea 
action, and, always, the path of the 
major story. Characterization in the 
book is an adroit blend of type and 
individual, so that the reader is satis 
fied with the occurrence of the ex 
pected in each major actor, and de 
lighted with the addition of the unex: 
pected, which is always convincingly 
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of lesser celebrities approaches name- 
dropping, but of a feeble and uninter- 
esting kind. The book’s most serious 
fault is its worshipful tone. The reader 
will realize he should admire Hughes, 
but will not always be certain why. 
Particularly liable to confuse danger- 
ously is the author’s offhand treatment 
of the Archbishop’s early stand on abo- 
lition. (Kenedy: American Background 
Books, $2.50, ages 10-14.) 

The heroine of THREE WISHES 
FOR SARAH, by Mary Malone, is a 
twelve-year-old sixth-grader in a typical 
Catholic grammar school in 1938. As 
the story opens, she is planning to 
spend fifty cents, a considerable sum, 
on a birthday present for a friend. It 
is a fine present, and the party, an ex- 
citing success. To have a birthday party 
of her own is the first of friendly 
Sarah’s three impossible wishes, impos- 
sible because her widowed mother is 
a cleaning woman with neither time 
nor money for frivolities. The second 
wish is deadly serious: Sarah wants to 
keep the comfortable, shabby home she 
has always known, but the well-loved 
neighborhood is’ slated for condemna- 
tion and clearance as a near-slum. The 
third wish remains a pleasant possi- 
bility at the end of the story. 

Readers of Mary Malone’s first nov- 
el, the excellent This Was Bridget, 
will be disappointed in Three Wishes 
for Sarah on one count: the book is 
too short. Not only would the reader 
like more of the well-written and en- 
grossing story, but there should be a 
slower and more convincing winding- 
down of the major story-element: the 
fight to save the neighborhood. 

Apart from this structural weakness, 
Three Wishes for Sarah is fine reading. 
It has the ease, feeling and reality of 
This Was Bridget, and the same close- 
and-far-at-once mood. The late "Thirties 
—the years that echoed the Great De- 
pression—are recognizable and strange, 
familiar and fascinatingly different to 
children of the ’Sixties, and youngsters 
will be taken by the vitality of this 
little-used period—as it is communicated 
by Mary Malone. She is a new writer 
who has every good chance of becom- 
ing a favorite. (Dodd, Mead, $3.00, 
ages 8-12.) 

The New England family that read- 
ers are invited to know in MEET THE 
AUSTINS, by Madeleine L’Engle, is 
a united and lively one. Dr. and Mrs. 
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Illustration by Annette Macarthur-Onslow 
for “Children of the Red Knight” 


Austin have four children; the story is 
told by the older girl, Vicky. At the 
onset of her growing-up, Vicky is 
troubled by her experience with the 
great problems. So well-made is the 
plot, and so sensitive the writing, that 
Vicky can say, “Mother, I don’t under- 
stand life and death’—and the reader 
feels with her, rather than shrinks from 
her. 

The Austins are pushed to this pon- 
dering by the sudden death of a dear 
friend. In a complicated chain of 
events, his death gives an orphan girl 
into their care. Maggy is a poor-little- 
rich-girl, and her lack of personal disci- 
pline causes her and each of the Aus- 
tins trouble and pain. Again, the fam- 
ily Cand Vicky particularly) try to un- 
derstand each upsetting incident and 
to profit by it. With patience and firm- 
ness, Dr, and Mrs. Austin deal with 
the child and gently direct their chil- 
dren’s attitudes towards her. 

Mrs. Austin’s father is a_ retired 
minister and a benevolent and enrich- 
ing influence upon his grandchildren. 
The book is an idealistic portrait of 
life in a Protestant family where re- 
ligion is an important thing. Catholic 
parents and teachers will have to de- 
cide individually .if their children are 
ready for it. 

Culture—music, painting and, con- 
stantly, books—is a comfortable part of 





daily life, one that is shared by all. 
Expertly written, Meet the Austins has 
activity, vital actors and genuine 
warmth. (Vanguard, $3.00, ages 10- 
up.) 

er by Gerry Bothmer, MAR- 
GARET’S STORY, by Ake Holmberg, 


is a teen-age novel set in modern 
Sweden. It is convincing and readable, 
not the least of its charm being its for- 
eignness of both background and style. 
Nineteen-year-old Margaret is an or- 
phan who decides, with qualms and 
misgivings, to set out on her own rath- 
er than be dependent upon unsympa- 
thetic relatives. She makes a lifelike 
progress from job to job, before finding 
herself and a happy position from 
which she can see her future. There 
is a plausible and satisfactory romance. 
Margaret is a young adult; readers who 
can respond to the attraction of the 
real—life with life’s share of glamour 
and drudgery —will be held by her 
story to its believable, if non-spectacu- 
lar, conclusion. (Viking, $3.00, high 
school age..) 

An art student becomes dangerously 
involved with a ring of art counter- 
feiters in MYSTERY CLOUDS THE 
CANYON, by Annette Turngren. 
Hidden in a decaying mountain-lodge 
to do the copying, the boy is the ob- 
ject of a dedicated if amateur search by 
his roommate, Tim Harrow. Tim’s kid- 
sister Cindy, inadvertantly included in 
the searching, is the focal point of this 
better-than-average mystery. 

Tim and Cindy do not know the 
sinister secret of the lodge when they 
come upon it on a stormy night, but 
they are suspicious of the unfriendly 
proprietors and work a ruse to spend 
some time there as members of a va- 
cation-time sketching class. Cindy be- 
comes class-cook, a relatively unde- 
manding job that leaves her time—in- 
deed, that gives her opportunity—to 
work with a set of expertly snarled and 
spooky clues. The puzzle in Mystery 
Clouds the Canyon is both mysterious 
and probable, and it is surrounded by 
events and activity. Described with 
care and feeling, the mountain _back- 
ground is a fine setting for the doings, 
mainly mysterious but occasionally 
lightly romantic. (Funk and Wagnalls, 
$2.95, teen-age.) 

Marcie Magill finds a lot to do dur- 
ing her sophomore year in high school 


in MYSTERY. AT LAND’S END, by 
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Marg Nelson. She is spending the year 
with an aunt and uncle at a resort spot 
on the Oregon coast. Close to her rela- 
tives’ small store is an old mansion with 
the appearance and the reputation of a 
haunted house. The future of the store 
and the storekeepers depends upon the 
autocratic spinster who resides in the 
mansion. The old woman arbitrarily 
refuses to sell a strip of her land for 
a right of way for a vital, traffic-bear- 
ing road. In her determination to in- 
terview the woman and explain the 
situation, Marcie runs headlong into a 
multi-branched mystery, enmeshing a 
lively “dead” woman, a disappearing 
garage housing a rare Rolls Royce, and 
a manly orphan classmate in search of 
his identity. The shore background is 
interesting, and the author has the raw 
material of a good story. But her book 
emerges as badly written, ordinary and 
afflicted with preachiness. (Ariel, $2.95, 
ages 12-16.) 

A British import, CHILDREN OF 
THE RED KING, by Madeleine Pol- 
land, is a rare thing—a rich historical 
adventure contrived for intermediate- 
age readers. The Normans who suc- 
cessfully invaded thirteenth-century Ire- 
land have subdued all local rulers but 
one, Cormac, the Red King of Con- 
nacht. Cormac harasses the Norman 
lord until he forces the foreigner to 
an all-destroying revenge. With his 
home and lands in ruins, Cormac flees 
to the secret hiding-place of his tribe, 
and from there continues sporadic raids 
and futile military planning. His two 
children, meantime, have been taken 
as hostages of a type by the noble and 
kindly Norman, and are being reared 
with respect for their Irish heritage. 
As the years pass, the Princess Grania 
realizes that she has it within her 
power to bring about a beneficial un- 
derstanding between her tempery fa- 
ther and the Norman. Accompanied 
by her young brother, the King’s true 
heir, Grania courageously undertakes 
the treacherous journey to the tribal 
hiding-place. 

Excellently written, with a masterly 
balance between the demands of his- 
torical fact and the capacities of its 
readers, Children of the Red King is 
exciting and vivid. It is the type of 
historical novel into which the reader 
can plunge; it is a true transportation 
back to a vigorous and colorfully-de- 


tailed epoch. The illustrations, by An- 
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nette Macarthur-Onslow, are delicate 
and evocative, but strangely and con- 
sistently fit. (Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, $3.00, ages 9-13.) 

Two dogs and a Siamese cat are the 
indomitable travelers in THE IN- 
CREDIBLE JOURNEY, by Sheila 
Burnford. Boarded with a friend while 
their owners are abroad, the animals 
are given careful and loving attention, 
and it never occurs to them to run 
away and set off for their home 
through the intervening 250 miles of 
tough Canadian terrain, But, through a 
series of odd coincidences, that is ex- 
actly what they do. Led by the young 
and powerful Labrador, who misses his 
master and their hunting companion- 
ship, the animals meet exhaustion, in- 
jury and extreme danger with instinc- 
tive resourcefulness and a solid devo- 
tion to each other, as long-time mem- 
bers of the same household. 

Each of the author’s heroes has his 
own personality, but the characteriza- 
tion is always within the bounds of 
fact. Incidents in the journey are con- 
stant, and each is a well-shaped ad- 
venture, holding interest with its ac- 
tion and with it suspense. The au- 
thor’s control is a marvelous thing. 
Even an animal neutralist will find the 
book mesmerizing and memorable. (At- 
lantic-Little, Brown, $3.75, 12-up.) 

A young boy’s devotion to an ancient 
Welsh narrow-gauge railway threat- 
ened with abandonment makes a de- 
lightful and unusual story of ROB- 
ERT’S RESCUED : RAILWAY, by 
Rosemary Weir. Robert’s father is en- 
gineer on the ten-mile-long line, the 
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chief function of which is to carry 
slate from a quarry to the nearby port- 
town. There are frightening rumors 
that the quarry is about to be closed. 
If the line shuts down, the family will 
have to move back to the dreary city 
from the beautiful countryside, because 
there is no other job there for an en- 
gineer. Eleven-year-old Robert is cer- 
tain that a couple of firmly made-up 
minds, his and his friend’s, can unite 
to think of some way to save the rail- 
way. They are greatly encouraged 
when a third mind is made up—that of 
a Mr. Lambert, a free-lance photogra- 
pher and writer, working in the pic- 
turesque neighborhood. Mr. Lambert 
admits to a fascination for railways 
and is shocked to hear that the an- 
tique and unique Nantglyn is going to 
be sold for scrap. He and the children 
organize a preservation society, and 
their efforts and successes in turning 
it into a functioning power make up 
the story. It has a firm sort of charm, 
compounded of quaintness, local color 
and entertaining characterizations. 
Families who read aloud will find 
that Robert's Rescued Railway has the 
type of liveliness that can hold assorted 
listeners. (Watts, $2.95, ages 10-14.) 


There is excitement and power in 
the last act of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket’s story, as told by Barbara Wil- 
lard in IF ALL THE SWORDS IN 
ENGLAND. Ambushed in his own 
cathedral at Canterbury, the Arch- 
bishop is brutally murdered by four 
henchmen of the English King Henry 
II. To Henry, the Archbishop has long 
meant a threat to absolute royal power: 
Becket will not grant to the throne au- 
thority which belongs to the Church 
alone. This great historical drama is 
witnessed through the eyes of the nov- 
el’s chief fictitional characters, twin 
boys orphaned and ironically separated 
by fate—one destined to be a royal 
page and the other, servant to the 
Archbishop. 

The bulk of the story does not match 
its climax. There is the stuff of good 
historical fiction here, but in use it is 
thin and lifeless. Both characterization 
and incident (of all degrees of im- 
portance) are far from subtle. The 
Archbishop is a wooden and humorless 
figure, with the trappings of ecclesiasti- 
cal majesty but none of the expected 
grace and effortless courage. If All the 
Swords in England is a good supple- 
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ment to classroom work and will be, 
inevitably, recognized as such and no 
more by young readers to whom it is 
given. (Doubleday: Clarion Books, 
$1.95, ages 11-14.) 

A remarkable island directly off the 
Irish coast is the setting of THE MYS- 
TERY OF THE PHANTOM SHIP, 
by Helen O’Clery. The islanders con- 
sider that their land is a kingdom; 
their king has unquestioned authority 
in settling local disputes, and directs 
the traditionally independent dealings 
with the mainland and its formal laws. 
A mainland lad, but thoroughly sym- 
pathetic on his first visit to the island, 
is a close witness to the newest chap- 
ter in the long competition between 
the islanders and the law. A pair of 
French vessels have been fishing il- 
legally well within the three-mile limit. 
One is apprehended, but the other van- 
ishes. The police sergeant’s accurate 
suspicion that the islanders have some 
part in this drama torments him, as 
clue after clue evaporates, and the 
islanders meet his inquiries with cheer- 
ful evasiveness. During the days while 
the mystery is a-brewing, there is con- 
stant action, much of it the high ex- 
citement of man against the stormy 
sea, all of it enlivened by the indi- 
vidual, clever and obliquely honest at- 
titudes of the islanders. 

Although only better readers will 
catch the nuances of characterization 
and understand all the involvements of 
plot, everyone—even those who can do 
no more than skim—will enjoy this 
book as a well-constructed mystery in 
a fascinating setting. (Watts, $2.95, 
ages 12-up.) 

Originally published in 1927, THE 
PINTO HORSE, a long short-story 
by Charles Elliott Perkins, boasts a 
foreword by Owen Wister, which con- 
tains the statement: “This is the best 
Western story about a horse that I 
have ever read . . .” The Pinto horse, 
foaled on a Montana range in the late 
Eighties, is a perfect combination of 
the wild and the highbred. His owner, 
the range-boss who handles him from 
birth, and the trainer who readies him 
for the formal hunt, know that he is a 
special and rare animal, but the horse 
has a place of unique importance in 
the life of the boss. A valuable piece of 
Americana, The Pinto Horse has the 
clean force of the superbly under- 
stated. With a convincing authenticity 
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made up of both incident and attitude, 
the book collects and distills the best 
of western writing as a respected type. 
(Devin-Adair, $4.50, young adults.) 

The director of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Natural History, William E. 
Scheele, is the author and illustrator 
of THE MOUND BUILDERS, a 
brief introduction to Hopewell-Indian 
culture. Called “the most unusual pre- 
historic Indian group living in North 
America,” these Indians had a _ well- 
organized, non-nomadic way of life, 
and produced articles of sophisticated 
quality and richness. Concentrated in 
southern Ohio, the tribe had some con- 
tact with and influence upon a great 
part of the continent. In Ohio are 
found the burial mounds which are 
typical of the Hopewells, and which 
yield fascinating archaeological evi- 
dence. 

This is an interesting book for a 
youngster who is a confirmed and curi- 
ous student. A lesser reader might feel 
its lack of the clear organization needed 
in a fact-book designed for immature 
readers, and might be particularly con- 
fused by the lack of coordination be- 
tween the text and the illustrations. 
So far are the two from each other at 
some points in the book that they 
seem like independent, tangled units. 
CWorld, $2.50, ages 10-14.) 

THE BELL OF KAMELA, by Lil- 
lian Budd, is a pioneer story with a 
modern frame. A logging crew in Ore- 
gon’s Kamela forest thinks that one 
of their number is losing his mind be- 
cause he hears the sound of a bell 
ringing in the high tops of the trees. 
But they discover that there really is 
a bell, a handsome, engraved one. The 
story of the making and hanging of 
the bell a century before is the major 
one in the book. It is a tale of typical 
pioneer hardships. 

The Bell of Kamela is sentimental 
and stereotyped. It is as motionless and 
overly-colored as a picture post card 
and has no obvious attractions for a 
young reader, however easy-to-please. 
(Rand McNally, $2.95, ages 10-12.) 

A colony of house mice led by a 
fierce old dictator-mouse known as 
Portman orders its two smallest mem- 
bers to hang a bell around the cat’s 
neck in BELLING THE TIGER, by 
Mary Stolz. The two—twin brothers— 
manage to filch a collar with an at- 
tached bell from a hardware store but 





don’t get back to the house with it. 
The big dock-cat chases them, and 
they take refuge on a departing ship. 
Carried to foreign lands, they discover 
their courage and their peculiar mouse- 
power. Back home much later, they 
defy Portman and see the conclusion 
of the cat-belling endeavor. 

Imaginative and amusing, Belling 
the Tiger is a superior book. Small 
listeners will enjoy it with their fullest 
energy; the story is complex enough 
to interest youngsters who are begin- 
ning to read for themselves. The illus- 
trations, by Beni Montresor, are worth 
seeing for their fine use of creative de- 
sign as a harmonious element in the 
story-telling picture. CHarper, $2.50, 
ages 6-10.) 

Father Cat prepares a special sum- 
mertime treat for his family in MR. 
CAT'S WONDERFUL SURPRISE, 
by Mary Chalmers. The two _ boys, 
Jonathan and Little Grey, daily beg to 
go on a picnic, but there is always 
work to be done at home. Finally, a 
holiday is in order. To the standard 
delights of a picnic is added the sur- 
prise, “the prettiest little rowboat they 
had ever seen.” The story doesn’t end 
there, but moves on to include a small 
lesson about boat manners and safety. 
Mary Chalmers’ illustrations are lovely 
in color and delightful in their minia- 
ture perfection. But the text is abrupt 
and uneventful, nowhere near the level 
of this writer's best. (Harper, $2.50, 
ages 4-8.) 

Maurice Sendak has provided some 
colorful and joyful illustrations for his 
text, in THE SIGN ON ROSIE'S 
DOOR. By virtue of her dramatic 
imagination, Rosie is the leader of the 
small-fry in the crowded city neighbor- 
hood, directing them in such activities 
as having a show and pretending to 
be firecrackers. As an accurate record- 
ing of children’s ways and words, The 
Sign on Rosie’s Door may appeal to 
adults. And it has a few nice, effective 
touches. But from a youngster’s view, 
the book will seem literal and every- 
day; at its finish, children will still be 
waiting for the story to start. (Harper, 
$2.50, ages 5-8.) , 

BIG HORSE LITTLE HORSE, 
by Martha Goldberg, casually intro- 
duces youngest readers to the Mexican 
folk-art of clay modeling. Eight-year- 
old Mateo, on a day when everything 
has gone wrong, suddenly has a glori- 
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ous opportunity. Tourists have gath- 
ered at his home where they hope to 
see his mother—one of the best potters 
in Mexico—at work on a piece of the 
village’s famous black pottery. But Ma- 
ma has been delayed away from home, 
' and Mateo is asked to take her place. 
He begins to shape a model of the fine 
horse of his dreams. 

Big Horse Little Horse is a good 
book but, apart from its Mexican in- 
gredient, an ordinary one. The little 
boy, his family, his failures and suc- 
cesses and their patterning, have about 
them nothing new and nothing catch- 
ingly bright. (Macmillan, $2.75, ages 
6-8.) 

A European favorite, French picture- 
book heroine Caroline comes to young 
American readers in THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF CAROLINE AND 
HER FRIENDS, by Pierre Probst. In 
Caroline’s world of matter-of-fact im- 
possibilities, a little girl is self-sufficient 
and important; and she is indubitably 
accepted as the big-sister friend of a 
group of fun-loving and funny little 
animals. The troupe are travelers: they 
have a long, adventurous visit to India; 
and once they winter in the mountains 
for skiing, skating and snowman-build- 
ing. When they are at home, they per- 
form their own paint-spattered version 
of the familiar routine known as spring 
cleaning. Throughout, they are more 
lively than sensible. There is much 
more illustration than text in the book; 
the two match in brightness, life and 
humor. (Golden Press, $3.95, ages 
4-8.) 





The World of Music 
(Continued from page 54) 


closed to a young American artist who 
plays the piano, unless he can get him- 
self kissed by Khrushchev. 

Actually we are not interested in 
furthering the specific career of one 
Stewart Gordon as much as we are con- 
cerned with the position of every young 
American artist who, by training and 
experience and artistic caliber, proves 
himself worthy to be compared to those 
who are acclaimed as the world’s fin- 
est, yet who cannot find audiences in 
his own country. 

That Station WGMS and the Dis- 
count Record Shop were not simply in- 
volved in a publicity stunt was quite 
clear from the stature of the playing of 
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both pianists, A and B, on its now 
famous Saturday morning broadcast. It 
was made even more apparent in re- 
views that appeared in the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune on April 9 
and 10, after Gordon’s New York debut 
in Town Hall, where careers are usually 
made or left at the gate. The Times 
said, “He proved to be an artist of un- 
usual intelligence. Phrasing, accent and 
rhythm were impeccable, yet there were 
personal touches to give the perform- 
ance individuality—stresses on counter- 
melodies, particularly, Of his Schu- 
mann, “The slow movement was extra- 
ordinarily expressive in a_ beautifully 
quiet way. And the tone grew in 
warmth and richness over that used in 
the Mozart.” 

Finally, of Gordon’s Debussy, the 
Times’ critic said, “Sudden flashing col- 
ors rising out of a nebulous background 
marked the performances of the De- 
bussy preludes, which was just as it 
should be.” 

These are not remarks given to any 
pianists but to those who most fully sat- 
isfy the demands of the New York 
critic. The Herald Tribune was no less 
commending. 

No one claims anything more from 
the experiment of WGMS and the Dis- 
count Record Shop than that it demon- 
strates that we generally tend to listen 
more to those whose names have been 
most loudly heralded, but that in the 
quiet of our own living rooms, we find 
that a young, little known artist can 
be capable of giving us as much genu- 
ine pleasure and superb art as the most 
famed of performers. What effect all 
this will have upon our concert habits, 
no one knows, and it would be: rash 
and unjustified to predict. 





Sean O’Casey 
(Continued from page 16) 


dreams of a utopia that seems to be 
a composite of a romantic Marxism, 
which sadly parodies the slum pietism 
of his boyhood, and a “naturalism” 
that remotely derives from Rousseau. 
Philosophically, he is illiterate and if 
the judgment seems harsh, the reader 
is referred to the passages in his auto- 
biography that “criticize”? Dr. Frank 
Sheed. His union in the same book of 
Stalin, Shaw and Gandhi into a “holy 
trinity’ would be blasphemous if the 
old gentleman demonstrated that he had 





Two new novels 
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a GONE 
TOMORROW 


By Roger B. Dooley 


One of America’s first-rate 
young novelists here tells about 
life in Irish-Catholic Buffalo 
. .. the story of a man in the 
making . . . and the colorful 
world of the Crowley-Shana- 
han clan in the early thirties. 
A Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion Selection. $4.95 


THE 
RISE OF 


FATHER ROLAND 


By the Rev. William L. Doty 


A priest writes a novel about 
a priest, Father Roland, whose 
career is marked by tragedy 
and humor. A realistic por- 
trait of the diocesan clergy 
and the character of the men 
who belong to it. A Catholic 
Literary Foundation Selection. 


$3.95 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
406 Bruce Bidg. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 






All saints 
are not simple... 
All saints 
are not lovable... 
This saint was both 


N° fiction can parallel the amaz- 
ing story of this humble peas- 
ant who admittedly became a priest 
to carn a comfortable living. No 
sooner had he achieved his ambition 
of becoming a court chaplain than 
he was transformed into a fiery 
apostle devoted to relieving the suf- 
ferings of the poor. 

Monsieur Vincent deserted the 
silks and graces of a Queen’s com- 
pany to minister to the poor labor- 
ers eking out a bare living in the 
poverty-stricken countryside and 
crowded slums of France. So great 
wsa the persuasiveness of this ex- 
traordinary personality that he soon 
recruited hundreds to help him suc- 
cor those in distress wherever he 
found them. 

Today two great religious congre- 
gations, the Congregation of the 

- Mission (Vincentian Fathers) and 
the Daughters of Charity, and nu- 
merous confraternities of lay peo- 
ple the world over, owe their exist- 
ence to his talents for inspiration 
and organization. 

Now his story is unforgettably 
told, by a man who has been hailed 
as’ the outstanding Catholic lay 
writer of our time—Henri Daniel- 
Rops, author of Jesus and His 
Times, This is the Mass, The Book 
of Mary, and editor of The 20th 
Century Catbolic Encyclopedia. His 
book is beautifully illustrated with 
works of art of the period and pho- 
tographs of places the Saint knew. 
It is a heart-warming, completely 
inspiring story, reverently and mem- 
orably told. It is called... 


MONSIEUR 
VINCENT 


THE STORY OF 
SAINT VINCENT de PAUL 
By HENRI DANIEL-ROPS 
Translated by JULIE KERNAN 
Imprimatur. $3.95 at all bookstores 
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the faintest notion of what he was talk- 
ing about. 

His departure from his own people 
had tragic consequences for the writer, 
for the Abbey Theatre and for dra- 
matic literature in general. This critic 
believes that Yeats was right in judging 
that O’Casey attempted something alien 
to his gifts in The Silver Tassie. But 
he was mistaken in refusing to stage it: 
O’Casey had earned a right to make 
mistakes in experiment. 

Yeats and Lady Gregory believed that 
O’Casey’s talent was for characteriza- 
tion: great characters instinctively cre- 
ate great drama when they clash. In 
1929, O’Casey, incredibly, saw himself 
as a teacher. The Silver Tassie super- 
imposes the didactic on characters 
whose existence is governed by the mes- 
sage that war is evil and that common 
soldiers are sacrificed to the vanity and 
greed of their political leaders, that 
those at home forget and betray them. 
It was not a profound message in 1929, 
and with all the skill that went into 
its making, it revealed weaknesses in 
O’Casey that have been confirmed in 
later works. 

He is at his best with the old or 
aging. A religious man, he has no re- 
ligion but the sad, silly caricature of 
Marxism he preaches. The Hogarthian 
wit dissolves when he turns to young 
characters: he cannot conceive a 
Shrimp Girl, and his maidens are fig- 
ments from Marxist mythology, muscu- 
lar amazons, unreal bores. There are 
no happy young people in his work, 
no believable lovers. The Dublin dia- 
lect, product of an ancient literary cul- 
ture, unheard where he lives, recalled, 
re-created, has degenerated into stage- 
Irish jargon of which the following 
(from The Bishop’s Bonfire) is charac- 
teristic: 

Oh, Foorawn, Foorawn, time shall toss 

wrinkles in your sweet face, shall wither 

your breasts, shall bring your knees to a 

bending: but no bonnie breeze of life shall 

ever blow your skirt aside. 

The reader is asked to note the verbs. 
The speaker is Manus, a former pilot 
in the Royal Air Force, He is a former 
student for the priesthood who has been 
converted to O’Casey’s belief in “life,” 
a substitute for religion not defined. 
He describes his war service thus: 

Where I flew towards death at every chance 

I got so that I might die from all that hap- 


pened: but God laughed and presented me 
with a medal: and when in another chance, 


I pushed closer to death, he laughed again 

and added a silver bar to ripen the ribbon. 

One wonders what Manus said when 
his commanding officer told him in the 
terms of the R.A.F. “Good show, old 
boy, you’re up for another gong.” 

It is pointless to analyze O’Casey’s 
onslaughts on the Catholic Church and 
his anti-clericalism. Criticism of the 
clergy, as more than one Irish priest 
has said, is necessary and salutary; satire 
of mortal men and any group of men 
(and women) is healthy. But O’Casey’s 
anti-clericalism would be ludicrous were 
he not, in this respect, such a malicious 
bore. His errant priests (a favorite de- 
vice) escaping from the Church to 
“life” can be taken seriously only by 
young men in search of material for 
theses who, when they cannot find per- 
secuted geniuses, invent them. Here 
speaks one of the departing priests 
(The Bishop’s Bonfire), about to aban- 
don his pastorate: 

I shall never turn my back on a beautiful 

world, nor on the beautiful flesh of hu- 

manity, asparkle with vigour, intelligence 


and health. 


The writer too obviously is as weak 
on physiology and psychology as he is 
on the more sacred sciences. After this 
speech, Father Boheroe “goes in an 
opposite direction, where, though there 
be no cedars, at least I shall walk un- 
der the stars.” 

The reader is left to sort out for him- 
self the origins of this composite of 
cliches. 

A Mr. David Krause recently re- 
vealed that O’Casey’s father was ac- 
tive on behalf of the “Soupers”; the in- 
formation substantiates an influence this 
reviewer had noted in O’Casey’s anti- 
Catholic diatribes. “Soupers,” one 
should explain, were a group of prose- 
lytizers who, in the nineteenth century, 
tried to separate starving Irish peasants 
from the Church by bribing them with 
food—“soup.” The present writer has 
attempted to find copies of their pamph- 
lets to check against the text of later 
O’Casey plays, for the latter set up 
echoes of “souper” literature. Mr. 
Krause reveals that “souper” activities 
were part of O’Casey’s family back- 
ground, and thus he explains much 
that is pathetically wrong with Sean 
O’Casey the exile, thrown back on 
memories of an Ireland long since dead, 
while the Ireland that exists is remote 
from him. 
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The masterpieces are free from bigo- 
try: in Juno and the Paycock there is 
one good-hearted jib at The Catholic 
Herald of the 1920’s and one reference 
to the priesthood. Those who have 
knowledge of life in a slum parish will 
recognize the veracity of the latter: 

Mr. Boyle. . . . I have a message for you 

from Father Farrell: He says that if you go 


to the job that’s on in Rathmines, an’ ask 
for Foreman Managan, you'll get a start. 


O’Casey needed Dublin for Dublin 
and the Abbey made him; in return, 
he gave the Irish theater and the world 
three very great plays. In the playhouse 
by the Liffey he worked with an actor 
who was the peer of any in Europe, 
the late F. J. McCormick, who was a 
Catholic, and with Yeats, a great poet, 
a Protestant and an aristocrat. On the 
stage there, his plays were rehearsed 
and brought to life as they never have 
been elsewhere; his gift was disciplined 
by the company and conversation of 


men representing the real forces in 
Irish life, each embodying a living 
pulse in Irish culture. He found noth- 
ing to replace the Abbey, for his talent 
is not of a kind to flourish in a com- 
mercial playhouse. In England, he has 
existed in a vacuum and in the end 
writes for flatterers, those who encour- 
age the absurd illusion that he is a 
“thinker.” 

O’Casey, thus, is an artist in exile 
from the source of the genius that cre- 
ated Juno and the Paycock, The Shad- 
ow of a Gunman and The Plough and 
the Stars. Shaw apart, has any English 
dramatist done better, indeed, as well, 
since Shakespeare? Time will rot the 
dross he has heaped around his great 
work; so long as there are Irish actors 
of genius (and there will be so long 
as Ireland’s Ireland), they will com- 
mand the stage with his work. Take 
him at his best and there is no better 
playwright living in the world today. 





Some Notes for Writing an Historical Novel 
(Continued from page 8) 


tails? May it be merely the biography 
of some great man, with imagination 
filling up the gaps in the chronicles? 
There can be only the usual answer, 
the answer to any question about this 
queer art-form: Yes and No, it all de- 
pends on how you do it. 


NOVEL which treats of some famous 

event must manage without the ad- 
vantage of surprise in the plot. Pre- 
sumably no one will read about the past 
unless he has some acquaintance with 
genuine history. The author cannot 
hope that his reader will grip the edge 
of his chair in excitement, wondering 
whether King Charles will beat Crom- 
well, whether Napoleon will conquer 
Russia, whether Hector will drive the 
Achaeans into the sea. An author with 
any pride in his craft will write for the 
educated, or at least hope he is doing 
so; he must assume that his readers 
know as much about the past as he 
does. 

He will come up against one snag 
that those who have never tried it may 
not expect. He will find that every- 
thing in real life happened much more 
slowly than fallible memory recalls. For 
example, Hitler was voted into power 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
German people and at once set about 
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preparing for universal conquest; a man 
of my generation remembers it as one 
sweeping surge, the arching over of the 
great wave and then the crash of its 
breaking. But if you are to treat it in 
a novel, you must fill in six and a 
half years between the beginning of the 
Third Reich and the invasion of Poland; 
seven Derbys will be run at Epsom, six 
Grand Nationals at Aintree, while your 
characters are bracing themselves for 
the catastrophe. Even the reign of Har- 
old Godwinsson, which could easily be 
shown on the stage between 7:30 and 
11 p.m., continued from January to Oc- 
tober of 1066; there is a short biography 
of St. Edward still extant, written in 
that year, which laments the death of 
Tostig but leaves Harold still gloriously 
reigning. The author had time to make 
his fair copy and forget it in a drawer 
while Harold’s housecarls were march- 
ing from Yorkshire to Sussex. 

The novelist may cheat, by telescop- 
ing the march of events. That is done, 
much too often, when dealing with ob- 
scure periods; and sometimes the author 
has the grace to make an apology in a 
foreword. But to my mind, any hint of 
untruth to recorded fact spoils the fic- 
tion. If you are going to pretend that 
Queen Elizabeth I was set on war with 
Spain, and that Philip II, taking up the 








Living the 
Lord’s Prayer 
by Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 


Written as a devotional commentary 
on the perfect prayer of Christ, Liv- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer is an invitation 
to all men to achieve the heights of 
perfection by abandoning themselves 
to the will of god. 






$3.75 





Living with God 
by J. M. Perrin, O.P. 


The author applies the best tradi- 
tions of the Church of the twentieth 
century, and shows how the life of 
the Christian can shine with holiness 
and joy if it is also a life of prayer. 
A provocative and challenging book 
for the serious reader. 


$3.25 








A Summary of 


Catholic History, Vol. I 
by N. C. Eberhardt, C.M. 


A new two-volume work which takes 
a major step on the road toward a 
more practical study of Church his- 
tory. Cognizant of faults of those 
histories which are too brief and 
those which are too exhaustive, the 
author has come up with a work 
which stands between; one that will 
provide every student with a work- 
ing knowledge of Church history. 
$12.00 
Student edition $9.00 








Seeking the Kingdom 
edited by 
Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


A book which can be used either in 
the classroom or in the quiet of one’s 
own home or convent, Seeking the 
Kingdom brings the theology of the 
spiritual life to all men. Herein are 
contained the truths so necessary for 
an intelligent grasp of the meaning 
of Christian perfection and for an 
unswerving pursuit of the kingdom of 
God. 






$5.25 





At your bookstore 
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17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The McGeary Foundation 


and the 
Thomas More 
Association 


take pleasure in announcing the 

winner of a contest for the best 

short story by an undergraduate 

student in a Catholic college of 
the United States. 


$1,000 Cash Award 
JOHN REISHMAN 


University of Notre Dame 
for his story 


“Man of God” | 


McGeary Foundation 
Gold Medal 


The College of Arts and Letters 
University of Notre Dame 


Rev. CHARLES SHEEDY, C.S.C. 
Dean 
Awards presented May 7, 1961, 
at the twenty-second 
anniversary program of the 
Thomas More Association. 


The winning story will appear 
in the October/November issue 
of The Critic. 
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challenge, immediately began to fit out 
the Armada, why call your characters 
by the names of real dead people? Why 
not set your story in an imaginary per- 
iod, or, better still, in one of the imag- 
inary worlds of space fiction? You have 
been given the actions of Elizabeth, and 
a good deal of her words; your data in- 
clude her procrastination. It is your job 
to make sense of the whole affair, in- 
cluding its slowness. 

You may dodge this difficulty by 
leaving out historical events altogether; 
your story will deal with obscure and 
humble folk who happened to live a 
long time ago. Then you will be men- 
aced by two opposite dangers: either 
you will be so busy remembering that 
these people had no potatoes and no 
tobacco that your book will consist of 
nothing but slabs of local color, or you 
will forget that they lived in a differ- 
ent mental climate and give them opin- 
ions unknown in the Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory com- 
promise is to take as your chief char- 
acters people who actually existed but 
were not famous national figures, the 
kind of men who if they were alive 
now would have a paragraph in Who's 
Who but no guard of honor when they 
arrive at the airport: men like d’Artag- 
nan and Cyrano de Bergerac, in fact, 
which goes some way to prove my point. 

Falkes de Brealte was denounced by 
name in the Runnymede version of 





Magna Carta. An educated reader may 
just have heard of him. But a writer 
who chooses to dig up the facts will 
find he had a fascinating career: a man 
of low birth who got on with the nobil- 
ity, until he went too far and was 
dropped by all his friends, disastrously 
and without warning. 

The great and famous will come into 
such a story, but as ever-present forces 
like the rooks and bishops of a chess- 
board, not as individuals. 

One final difficulty will have oc- 
curred to anyone who has tried to write 
an historical novel. Avoid any period 
when your characters spoke an archaic 
form of modern English. You will find 
it almost impossible to keep them speak- 
ing as they should, though Rose Ma- 
caulay managed it brilliantly in her sev- 
enteenth-century novel, They Were De- 
feated. Stick to men who spoke Latin 
or Norman-French, and you can trans 
late it into modern dialogue. 

Now go off and get to work on a 
novel about the drunken sea-captain 
who drowned the heir of King Henry 
I in the wreck of the White Ship, or 
about the crusader from Siena who 
was first on the walls of Jerusalem in 
1099, and took home as a memento the 
battlement which is still preserved in 
his native city. You know something 
about them, but not too much. Your job 
is to invent the rest, and to do it con- 
vincingly. 





Like, Frankenstein! 
(Continued from page 17) 


the number of paying customers, with 
a subsequent lowering of gross total 
intake, coupled with rising production 
expenditures (brought about by infla- 
tion and higher labor costs), had re- 
sulted in a loss of net profit and de- 
terioration of the industry’s profit-mak- 
ing potential, which might eventually 
lead to insolvency. Or, as Varietv head- 
lined it the next day: “No go, no 
dough, no show.” 

A number of proposals were con- 
sidered, discussed, ridiculed and reject- 
ed. Finally, one rosy-cheeked young 
statistician pointed out that the only 
solution lay in finding a new audience. 
Since adults had lost interest in the 
cinema, and children had very little 
purchasing power, the only ones left 
were teen-agers. Why not make pic- 
tures for them? A wave of enthusiasm 


swept over the assemblage, overwhelm- 
ing the initial involuntary shudder of 
revulsion, and a solemn oath was 
sworn: “We hereby promise to pro 
duce wholesome, educational and gen- 
erally uplifting movies for the young 
people of America, cross our hearts and 
hope to die.” 

The wheels of a mighty industry 
began to grind; the efforts of an army 
of trained technicians were redirected 
to comply with the new policy. And 
everything would have been accom- 
plished in an ordinary, uneventful man- 
ner had it not been for Dogwood Bark- 
tree, a lower-echelon executive of 
Avant-Garde Productions, Inc. 

After the fateful decision by film 
dom’s top brass to make teen-age mo- 
vies, Heinrikk Stolphf, president of 
Avant-Garde, : called Barktree to his of- 
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fice. The young man slithered noncha- 
lantly into the room, a pink beret 
pulled low over one eye, and ground 
to a halt inches short of Stolphf’s desk. 
lis eyebrows crept up inquisitively. 
“Sh?” he asked succinctly, 

“Dagvood,” Stolphf began slowly, “ist 
been der big meeting. Ve must make 
for der new plans.” 

Barktree began to hop from one foot 
to another to express his excitement. 
“Like man,” he panted, “shoot me.” 

Stolphf resisted the temptation. “Ist 
der new policy to make for der teens- 
agers der pictures,” he continued. “Ve 
must shange all our production sched- 
ules. Vat do you tink?” 

“M-m-m-m-m-m-m-m,” meditated 
Barktree aloud, skillfully executing a 
one-armed handstand. 

“I tought you vould agree,” cried 
Stolphf joyfully. “You are off all my 
boys der schmartest. I vill put you in 
scharge.” 

Barktree expelled an appreciative 
yelp from his new post atop the chan- 
delier. “Like pops,” he shrieked, “gone!” 
and with that he dropped to the floor, 
recombed his hair, and bopped out of 
the room. 

Dogwood set about his work with 
every ounce of creative energy he pos- 
sessed. He had, however, misunder- 
stood his boss: he thought Stolphf want- 
ed teen-agers in the picture. And he 
made his arrangements accordingly. 

By the time the error was discovered, 
the picture had been completed and a 
fair-sized debt run up. Dogwood was 
immediately fired, and the only print 
of the film was almost destroyed by 
outraged stockholders. Cooler heads 
(kept under refrigeration for just such 
an emergency) prevailed, and the board 
of directors recommended that the film 
be released. It could always be written 
off as a tax loss, they reasoned. And 
so, early in 1950, Avant-Garde disgorg- 
ed Rebel Without a Country, featuring 
America’s first teen-age star, fifteen- 
year-old Gelvis Gristly. 

It was clearly a fifth-rate, tread-of-the- 
mill production, but teen-agers were 
captivated by Gelvis, whose sole talent 
consisted of swinging his hips, violent- 
ly at the slightest provocation (an abil- 
ity which they all subconsciously en- 
vied, according to a leading New York 
psychiatrist). The new audience had 
been hooked. Rebel Without a Coun- 
try was the smash hit of the year, and 
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Gristly (affectionately referred to as 
“the Big Gel”) soon became Holly- 
wood’s most sought-after actor. When 
asked about the film’s success, Heinrikk 
Stolphf is reported to have said, “Ya, I 
knew from der first dat it vould be der 
big schmash. Dis vill be der beginning 
off der new era in vilm making.” 

And he was right. One studio after 
another joined in exploiting the new- 
found gold mine, and the age of the 
adolescent idol had begun. Twin mile- 
stones in the new trend were reached 
with the production of the first teen-age 
horror movie (I Was a Teen-Age Mum- 
my) and the first teen-age psychologi- 
cal shocker (They Called Me Nor- 
mal). ‘Teen-age crime pictures soon 
followed (Rumble in the Bighouse), 
then Westerns (Bad Day at P.S. 40), 
and musicals (Annie Get Your Switch- 
blade). 

Adults generally ignored the new 
trend, with one notable exception; and 
that exception almost ended teen-age 
films for good. Within a year of Avant- 
Garde’s initial success, just as other pro- 
ducers were rushing plans for their 
own teen-age pictures, the womens 
clubs of America rose up in protest. 
What was being done about the young 





stars’ schooling? Were they being de- 
nied equal educational opportunity? 

Quicker than you could say “Movies 
are better than ever,” a national PTA 
convention voted to condemn the use 
of teen-age actors as “cruel, unnecessary 
and discriminatory”; the DAR branded 
the film industry “un-American”; and 
the Truant Officers’ Association of 
America resolved to picket any movie 
starring a child younger than eighteen. 
Someone called for a Congressional 
committee to investigate possible con- 
nections between popularity of teen-age 
movies and the fluoridation of water. 

The protest movement ended in abys- 
mal failure, however, when producers 
executed a bold and treacherous coun- 
ter-attack: they released all their post- 
1948 films for television. Blinded by this 
gambit, the reformers scurried back 
home to their picture tubes and snug- 
gled themselves in their easy chairs. 
The uneducated child stars, left to their 
devices, soon gained control of the film 
industry and began counterfeiting old 
movies to keep their elders pacified and 
grinding out new ones for the amuse- 
ment of their own generation. Every- 
one, according to latest reports, has been 
living happily ever since. 





Pound's “Cantos” 
(Continued from page 10) 


poets because of dalliance with Fascism 
and anti-Jewish sentiments, and pub- 
lished him in the next edition of the 
work. It would be folly to say that 
Pound’s poetry fails either because of 
his alleged treason, his nauseating ra- 
cism, his insanity or his arrogance. But 
his epic fails because of these defects, 
for this reason: that Pound-the-artist, 
has made Pound-the-man the hero of 
The Cantos and the man is not up to 
the role. 

Since he has inserted himself as the 
hero of his epic, the epic has for hero 
a dislocated man, unequipped and un- 
able to give The Cantos the cohesion 
and the continuity they need. Let it 
be granted that he was faced with a 
difficult problem. The modern epic, it 
would seem, should have as hero the 
modern man, the anti-hero, perhaps, 
and it would seem eminently suitable 
that inevitably the poet must put him- 
self at the heart of it all. However 
true that is, if the epic is to be an epic, 
the poet is faced with raising himself 


to an archetypal figure. Even with this 
as his aim, the project is not easy. He 
can then fail for want of a thousand 
talents. Pound’s failure comes not from 
his poetic gifts, not from his sense of 
history, not from his poetic vision, but 
because he lacked the Augustinian 
greatness that could at once give us 
himself, true and entire, and in all 
humility, and yet be hero, human and 
divine. 

Pound deserves top commendation 
for his attempt to restore the epic and 
the demonstration in the attempt that 
if the poets are to have profound and 
universal significance for this century 
and those stretched ahead of us, in this 
world which has taken wings and 
whose sun has caught fire, they must 
write epics, We have lost poetry be- 
cause we lost the epic and it is Pound 
who has restored all because of his 
quixotic quest. 

For the purpose of the epic is to 
make us all brothers and in attempting 
it, Pound has expiated his worst sin. 
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ument marking a stage in the develop- 
ment of one of the great modern cities. 
History always is cruel in its impact 
upon the poor. Seldom is it recorded by 
as skilled and compassionate a reporter. 

The Letters of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
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ians, lapsed Catholics, who became an- 
archists. Moving in the crude beauty 
of its prose. 
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tion of a recurring theme in literature: 
man, from Shakespeare to Kafka, in con- 


flict with man-organized and manipu- 


lated by the power of the state. Hamlet 


is the starting point. Strongly recom- 
mended. 
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Presumably most of the reviews are 
now in on A PRIEST CONFESSES 
($3.95) and we are now batting around 
.800—-our Spring Practice 1.000 having 
dipped a bit as could be expected. Al- 
though The Little Bronzed Angel and 
Hi! are still to be heard from (along 
with Playboy and Mad), our scrapbook 
on this title is already pleasingly 
plump. According to the Reviewer’s 
Law (which might be named after An- 
thony West if Dick Gilman hasn’t pre- 
empted it), when a book gets the sort 
of raves Fr. Martin’s did, the reaction 
is bound to set in. Perhaps no book— 
not even A PRIEST —=is as good as 
some of its first rooters claimed. We 
are all for controversy, ourselves; not 
only because a steady diet of superla- 
tives gets a little monotonous, but also 
because we believe (pace some of the 
pros) that controversy helps to sell 
books. In fact we are quite happy to be 
able to resume our 
Pro and Con De- 
partment. One pre- 
\% dicted criticism— 

which the _ blurb 
anticipated in stat- 
ing that “this is a 
book thai probably 
no Anglo - Saxon 
could have writ- 
ten” — prevailied 
among the less - 
than-enthusiastic reports. These de- 
scribed it as too emotional, too naive, 
too Latin, “peculiar,” too remote from 
American experience. Because it was 
the most forthright expression of this 
point of view (which was shared to 
a certain extent by Msgr. Hanley in 
The Canadian Register, the Rev. W. H. 
Quiery, S.J., in The Catholic Book Re- 
porter and Father Canfield in The 
Critic) we quote at some length from 
the review in Best Sellers: (This was 
signed by Eugene A. Dooley, O.M.I., of 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers’ College, Buf- 
falo, New York.) 


“This reviewer claims more than aver- 
age knowledge of the typical and aver- 
age American boy who is a seminarian 
in America, and he makes bold to ven- 
ture the stubborn opinion that no 
American boy in an American semi- 
nary would or could write such a book 
as this .. . American priests will smile 
at some of the things they read in the 
novel (sic), especially in that part 
where the young priest is about to hear 
his first Confession. The author naively 
says he ‘closed his history books, and 
opened the ones on Moral Theology 
which had been closed for three years.’ 
American boys study their Moral and 
Pastoral Theology even to the very day 
of their ordination Retreat ... The 
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power and glory of a Seminary faculty 
would fall hard on any seminarian who 
spent more time on his Diary than on 
his Moral Theology. That’s the way we 
do things in America, and we're sure 
it’s the right way, too.” Somehow we 
can’t forbear giving the reviewer in 
The Priest equal space for rebuttal: 
(This was signed Donald F. X. Con- 
nolly, Fort Lauderdale, Florida.) “The 
book is amazingly different from the 
usual run of Catholic literature on the 
priesthood, in that it treats of the 
interior growth of a priest rather than 
the externalized trappings as empha- 
sized in such books as The Cardinal 
... Priests of many years may wonder 
what such a neophyte has to offer 
them, making the book worth their 
time. The answer is that the author 
offers them a spring tonic. He will 
make them relive their own prepara- 
tion to the priesthood and will lead 
them to re-evaluate their present ideals. 
Some of the more poetic passages of 
this book, redolent with stimulating 
imagery, can even lead a priest to re- 
dedication of himself to sanctity—the 
true goal of us all.” 


BOUT the only other point on 

which there was controversy was 
the quality of Rita Goldberg’s transla- 
tion. Whereas The Catholic Book Re- 
porter found it “heavy-handed” and 
The Boston Pilot “occasionally awk- 
ward,” Ave Maria considered it “gen- 
erally smooth and appropriately unob- 
trusive” and The Prairie Messenger 
called it “excellent.” The Missionary 
Catechist, however, which was charac- 
teristically stern about grammatical 
mistakes and typographical errors, gets 
an F from us. Throughout her other- 
wise enthusiastic book report, the 
anolymous reviewer consistently refers 
to the author as “Father Martinez,” and 
identifies the publishers as “The Aqui- 
nas Guild Press.” 


From the reviews of THE MIND AND 
HEART OF AUGUSTINE, A Biograph- 
ical Sketch, Edited by J. M. Flood, with 
an Introduction by Martin C. D’Arcy, 
S.J. ($2.45). 





CON: “The title of this small volume 
is, to say the least, pretentious .. . For 
although it is true that when you fin- 
ish you feel that you have made St. 
Augustine. His excerpts are telling.”— 
a nodding acquaintance after the brief- 





est of introductions.”—Catholic Book 
Reporter. “Anyone interested in study- 
ing St. Augustine will have to go to 
the sources.”—The Bulletin (Ga.). 


PRO: “From the whole body of work 
the compiler has drawn an authentic 
Augustine. His excerpts are telling.”— 
N.Y. Catholic News. “The book is short 
in length but long on intrinsic values.” 
—Charleston News and Courier. 


There are no reviews in yet on THE 
GREEN REVOLUTION: Peter Maurin’s 
Easy Essays on Catholic Radicalism 
(4.50)—bui-we’re willing to wager that 
there will be a lot more controversy 
than there was with A PRIEST CON- 
FESSES. One of the virtues of the book, 
we feel, is that it is the best refuta- 
tion yet of communism, by a man who 
believed in communionism. He says 
(among the many analyses of Marxism 
that lace the book): “There is no Com- 
munism in Soviet Russia. According to 
Karl Marx, ‘Communism is a society 
wherein ene works according to his 
ability and gets according to his needs.’ 
Such a society is found in Catholic 
monasteries but not in Soviet Russia.” 
Lately there has been a great deal in 
the responsible Catholic press about 
the wrong (the John Birch society) and 
right (social justice) ways to combat 
communism. Peter Maurin said it all 
more concisely and pungently 25 years 
ago: “The order of the day in Catholic 
circles is to fight Communism. To de- 
nounce Communism in Catholic halls is 
not an efficient way to fight Commu- 
nism. The daily practice of the Works 
of Mercy is a more efficient way to 
fight Communism.” 


Our sales department was nonplussed 
by an order for “The Joys of the 
Cloth.” Not so the publicity depart- 
ment. They remembered that this was 
the head on a recent review of A 
PRIEST CONFESSES in The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. 


1317 Van Ness, Fresno, California 
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“The Theology Library does not present the cool textbook Thomism familiar on 
the American college scene. This is mature Thomism forged by French theolo- 
gians steeped in the tradition of Cardinal Suhard.” 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Volume One—the sources 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY 


A treatment of the sources of theology in the Church, and the 
problems raised by inspiration and revelation: Holy Scripture, the 
Liturgy, Canon Law, the Creeds, Ecumenical Councils, Echo of 
Tradition in Art, and so forth. This volume familiarizes us with 
the tools needed for a study of theology and indicates the gradual 
development of tradition through the Church Fathers, the councils 
and the liturgical life of the Church. 

381 pages $5.00 


Volume Two—dogmatic theology 
GOD AND HIS CREATION 


The main themes of God—His existence, creation, government— 
are discussed here. Because of the contemporary denial or doubt 
of God’s existence, the chapters on God’s existence are given spe- 
cial attention. The theology of God’s existence is based on the 
revealed Word rather than on a system of rational proofs. 


511 pages $5.50 


Volume Three—moral theology 1 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS 


Here the end of man, human actions, laws, sin and grace are dis- 
cussed. The passions are treated in the light of psychological and 
psychiatric advances. The emphasis is on the contribution positive 
theology has to make in an area frequently viewed only from the 
viewpoint of ethics and natural religion. 

420 pages $5.00 


James J. Maguire 
Editor, PERSPECTIVES 


Volume Four—moral theology 2 


THE VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE 


The theological and moral virtues are all given a profound devel- 
opment in light of scriptural, patristic and scholastic theology. New 
points are raised as a result of social and moral issues of modern 
times. A long-awaited theology of the states of life is a significant 
contribution to moral theology. 

778 pages $6.50 


Volume Five—economy of salvation 1 


THE HISTORICAL AND 
MYSTICAL CHRIST 


This volume concentrates on the great themes of the Incarnation, 
the life of Christ and the Redemption. A feature is the full scrip- 
tural, patristic and historical development of these themes. The 
sections on the Blessed Virgin and the Church benefit from the 
official pronouncements of recent years. With an indispensable 
study of the Second Coming of Christ. 

502 pages $5.50 


Volume Six—economy of salvation 2 


CHRIST IN HIS SACRAMENTS 


The theology of the Sacraments is seen in the context of the mod- 
ern liturgical revival. This volume enriches the understanding of 
the function of the Sacraments in Christian life. It traces the de- 
velopment of the Sacramental life of the Church up to the pres- 
ent day. With a brilliantly written section on the Sacrament of 


Marriage. 
466 pages $5.00 


Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 
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THEMES OF THEOLOGY SERIES 


GOD SPEAKS 


On the great themes of the Old Testament. 
An important re-examination of the mean- 
ing of man in historical terms. Edited by 
Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. 


$3.95 $4.50 


GOD AMONG MEN 


A vital re-thinking of the great themes of 
the New Testament. A profound assessment 
of the meaning of Christianity in terms of 
man’s new understanding of himself. Edited 
by Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C. 


THEOLOGY OF SIN 


If modern man has lost the sense of God, 
how will he retain the sense of sin? Traces 
the stages through which sin has vanished 
from the consciousness of man. By Henri 
Rondet, S.J. 

$2.95 


One year—$3.00 


PERSPECTIVES, the bi-monthly that relates religion to our times, 
has become the expression of Fides Publishers’ main stream of 
influence on the intellectual front of Catholicism. PERSPECTIVES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS . . 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Two years—$5.00 


has carried more and more readers into hitherto unexamined areas 
of thought. And wherever new areas have opened up, Fides has 
published books that permanently mark the way. Write to... 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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